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THE study of Dante has within the last few years received a 
new impulse upon the continent. In Germany we have had at 
least four translations insuccession; two in terza rima, by Kanne- 
giesser (1832), and by Streckfuss (1834); two, im blank 
verse, by Prince John of Saxony, and by Kopisch. La Vita 
Nuova and Le Rime di Dante have also been translated. Philoso- 
phical and elaborately learned commentaries upon the poem have 
appeared. Lectures upon the Commedia, have been given at 
Berlin, Bonn, Kénigsberg, Halle, Breslau, and other places. In 
France, the translation of MM. Delecluze and Brizeux, the works 
cited at the head of our article, and many others which we do 
not cite at all ;—in Italy, the ‘ Life of Dante’ by M. Balbo, the 
writings (catholic alas) of M. Fea, of M. Azzolini, of M. Pianciani;— 
better still, the many editions of the poem and the Opere minori, 
so long neglected, all signalise the same fact. After four or five 
centuries of accumulated labours upon this man, one might fancy 
that he was born yesterday. His life, his works, his system, his 
belief, are on all sides industriously subjected to a new analysis. 
They are interrogated like an oracle in seasons of emergency, with 
a sort of feverish anxiety, which never has been, and perhaps never 
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will be, paralleled. It is the reaction against Bettinelli, and the 
indifference of the eighteenth century, says the ‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes.”* Nothing more? This random style of assertion, applied 
to the worship which humanity renders to its great men, is con- 
stitutional with the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes,’ and is in keeping 
with its usual mode of proceeding; but it is not to our taste, nor do 
we think it would suit the taste of the writers we have mentioned. 
In periods of transition, when there has been a foreboding of in- 
novation, we have always seen men turn a longing look towards the 
past, and as it were strain to their hearts with a renewed love the 
image of some one among the numbers of their mighty dead; 
once it was Plato or Aristotle,—now it is Bacon or Dante. It 
is the guiding thread of Tradition which man tries to find before 
he adventures himself among unknown regions. From these giants 
of the realm of Thought—these high priests of the Ideal—he de- 
mands the meaning of that which has been, and the inspiration of 
that which shall be, and he is answered. Great men are the land- 
marks of Humanity; they measure its course along the Past; the 

indicate for it the direction towards the Future. Great men bot 

narrate and prophesy. God hath endowed them above their 
fellows with the faculty to feel more intensely and more extensively 
the Universal Life which interpenetrates mk pervades all things— 
they breathe it out at every pore. Men ofa unity of character, 
they have powers of generalisation—they see the reason of things— 
they can class and harmonise, into one complete whole, impressions, 
recollections, prejudices, upon which mediocrity dwells in detail 
and analyzes—they work upon the species, whilst mediocrity deals 
only with the individuals—they grasp the principle, whilst the men 
of mediocrity remain crawling amongst facts: the one class catches 
a glimpse of the cause, whilst the other perceives nothing but the 
effects. Besides, their thought is often the still unexpressed 
thought of the whole nation—a thought that future generations 
must arise to develope. Their speech is always either an historical 
formula or a presentiment. They create nothing, for it is the 
province of the Deity alone to create: they discover—they look 
forth and discern stars, where our feeble eyes see only the Milky 
Way. Their language, not being understood, is dees always 
despised by their contemporaries. Their thought disappears, o> 
merged under the waves of the time present, but God himself 
guides it beneath the abyss; and if it be swallowed up, it is only to 
re-appear beyond. We are just beginning to know this. Fora 
long time, in our supercilious manner of looking at the history of 
literature, in seeing therein nothing but individuals—flowers up- 
rooted, without giving ourselves the trouble to study the ground 





* *Biographes et Traducteurs de Dante,’ art. de M. Labitte. 1841. 











Genius and Criticism. 3 
that brought them all forth and nourished them—we have con- 
sidered genius as something mysterious and unintelligible, an 
exotic production, having no connexion with the circumstances 
surrounding it—without any reason for its existence, without any 
meaning or aim discoverable by the generations which come after. 
It was with terror and mistrust that we saw that rise up a giant, 
which was not of us—which was above our heads—and, accord- 
ing as we were good or bad, strong or weak, we worshipped it or 
ured out anathemas against it. | are on we determined to study 
it; but we did not cease to regard genius as an isolated thing, 
without respect to the medium, the epoch, or the country that 
surrounded it. We had no basis to go upon for our study; and 
instead of endeavouring to catch the life of genius in its totality, we 
only analyzed the corpse of it. Of what use to us was the thought 
of genius? Whatever it might have been, was it not past? did it 
not die away with the past? When we had coldly said, ‘It isa 
beautiful dream,’ all was said; it was too far removed from us that 
we should be at all inclined to consecrate our vigils to it. Still 
there was beside us something which was its envelope, its material 
expression, the form, in short; and upon this we threw ourselves 
with a sort of animosity; we undertook to dissect it, to make mi- 
nute details, and this labour continued for centuries, and was called 
criticism. An ungrateful, sterile, Sisyphean task, that had to be 
commenced afresh each time that a new incarnation, arising to tell 
us that the laws of form reside in the idea, and that each idea has 
its own law, overturned the materials so painfully amassed. We 
still went on, however. And one day as we were traversing, 
upon the road of progress, ground which, we believed, had never 
before been the scene of human labour, it so happened that we 
met with deeply marked traces of travellers who been before 
us, and that we recognised they had been left by those wonderful 
men whom we had so much admired, but whose thought had ap- 
= to us a sublime wandering from the path of reason to the 
osom of the infinite. From that day the point of view from 
which we studied great men was changed; the true critic arose. 
Now we neither adore genius, nor anathematise it, we endeavour 
to understand it, and we are learning to love it. We regard the 
form it assumes but little, for we know that forms perish and that 
it is the idea alone which endures for ever. It is to raise the veil 
which conceals this thought that we especially strive. It is in very 
truth our own, even as they. Men of genius are our brothers— 
brothers blessed with the only privilege that we can recognise 
without degrading ourselves, for it comes from God. But we 
shall one day rejoim them, and realise all that of which they 
caught a glimpse before us; and we understand them more and 
more in proportion as we draw near to that day, in proportion as 
B2 








4 Dante Allighieri. 
we aspire towards the future. Great men, like large landscapes, 


require to be viewed from an eminence. Formerly the eo 
points of their conceptions alone struck us; like the peaks of the 
Alps when looked at from below, they crushed us down beneath 
their isolated elevation; but in the present day, more nearly on a 
level with them, we embrace their whole extent, we comprehend 
better their unity and continuity; at least we endeavour to do 
so, and that is already a great point gained. 

The thought that was in Dante is the same as that which is now 
fermenting in the bosom of our own epoch, and we feel this in- 
stinctively; therefore it is that we press around him with fresh 
ardour. We seek to place our still wavering belief in refuge under 
the great wing of his genius. We do not say that the belief of 
the writers, whose names stand at the head of our article, is iden- 
tical with that of Dante, far from it; we say that the idea which 
animates them—the idea, to realise which they endeavour to build 
up a system of belief, is the same that Dante pursued more than 
five centuries before them. They are Catholics, Guelphs, or Ghibe- 
lines,—that is to say, they have not sufficient nerve to look the faith 
of the future steadily in the face; but these words only represent 
to them the particular form under which they endeavour to la 
hold of their own idea. That which lies hid underneath their 
labours and their aspirations is an idea of renovation, a feeling of 
the need to re-establish some ‘of the grand ideas of order, har- 
mony, authority, without which this world could not long hold 
together; an earnest desire to become one with unity in all 
its aspects, religious, political, artistical unity, which multiplies 
a hundredfold the power of intelligence and of will; which 
in the present day is frittered away in the pursuit of indivi- 
dual interests: a confused yearning for the ideal, which is clouded 
by the materialism of private interest, and by the superficial, cor- 
rupted, and venal literature, with which, for some years past, we 
have been overrun. Dante is to them, what he is to us, one of 
the purest worshipers of the ideal that ever existed,—one of the 
strongest and most comprehensive heads which has worked in 
this world between Charlemagne and Napoleon. That is the 
reason they write with energy, and we a ton with patience, 
sometimes even with warmth. The secret of Dante is a thing 
which concerns the present time. 

Have the writers of whom we speak unveiled this secret? Have 
they seized in all its aspects that soul so loving, and so severe, so 
susceptible to all emotions,* yet so profoundly sad, which by turns 
reflected within itself Heaven, earth, hell, things finite, and things 





. « » io che pur di mia natura, 
Trasmutabile son per tutte guise.—Purg. v. 
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infinite? We do not think they have. The view which each of 
them has taken, appears to us esssentially incomplete. One has 
made him a Guelf, another has made him a Ghibeline; nearly all 
of them endeavour to prove that he was an orthodox catholic. 
Now Dante was neither a catholic nor a Guelf, nor a Ghibeline; 
he was a CHRISTIAN and an IraLian. But all of them have 
seized some trait of his mind; all have more or less laboured upon 
the outworks of his idea; all have studied, with more or less im- 
partiality, the age in which Dante lived, the men and things 
amongst whom he passed his life, his Opere minori, hitherto so for- 
gotten ; and by these means they have opened the only way in which 
the individuality of the man and the poet, so profaned and muti- 
lated by the sectarians of the dead letter, may be soon re-established. 
For fifty or thirty years, people made dissertations about the Pape 
Satan—about two different readings,* both equally absurd, about 
the greater or less degree of harmony in certain lines of a poem, 
where the harmony flows throughout in a full tide. At the pre- 
sent day the romanticism of the continent has passed over the 
dried-up ground of these carpings upon words and syllables, and 
they are bowed down level with the ground, never more to raise 
themselves up. May the dust weigh more lightly upon their 
sleep than upon their books! Our writers occupy themselves less 
with the forms than with the subjects, less with the details than 
with the whole, less with the mode in which Dante expresses his 
thought than with that thought itself. Instead of writing a 
hundredth commentary upon his work, they write his life. Yet a 
few more efforts, and this grand figure of the Christian era, which 
has hovered above our cradle, will re-appear to our eyes, shining 
with brighter glory, and we may offer to it, not our admiration, 
(that it has oma for five hundred years,) but our sympathy 
and our love—that love for which his soul thirsted— which none 
gave him during his lifetime, and which even yet, for want of 

nowledge, we can only bestow by a sort of instinct, and even 
that only a half love. 

Poor Dante! admiration has done him more harm since his 
death, than ever hatred during his life; it has mutilated the 
thought that lay below by attaching itself exclusively to its most 
brilliant surface; it has adored the flame and forgotten the hearth; 
the poet has effaced the man, the inspired speaker, the thinker. 
Poetry is, however, only the power to symbolise, consecrated to 


* Upon the accuja, for example, of the Florentine edition of 1481, and the 
attuja of the other editions (Purg., c.33, v.48). Accuja and attuja mean nothing, 
either in Italian or English, or any other existing language. They are evidently 
two errors of the copyists. Assuta (darkens) is, without doubt, the word that 
Dante wrote, and yet not one of the thousand and one annotators has substituted 
it for this barbarism. Foscolo’s edition alone (Rolandi, London, 1842-3) gives 
the true reading. 
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the service of a great thought. As in the case of Milton, the 
splendour of the poem has thrown the minor works into the shade. 
The cupola has caused the lower part of the edifice to be forgotten. 
Lightly regarded by his contemporaries themselves,* they did not 
meet with a favourable medium, even when the press gave them 
a more extended circulation. The age of patriots was dead, that 
of thinkers had not yet arisen.t In the midst of the torrent of 
pedantic, jesuitical, academical literature, which overflowed Italy, 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ swam above all,—there was within it an 
eternal spirit of poetry, which no human efforts could destroy; 
the minor works were overwhelmed, new editions of them were 
very rare; they were besides, thanks to the fashion of servilely 
following one single codice, so extremely faulty, that the Convito, 
for instance, was, before the labours of Monti and others, almost 
unintelligible; to which may be added, the barbarous Latinity of 
some, and the wearisome scholastic form of all. 

Besides this, men, instead of studying such minor works as are 
incontestibly proved to belong to Dante, amused themselves on 
the faith of some codice, or of God knows what, in attributing to 
him others, evidently forged, and which are, nevertheless, quoted 
even in the present day, by his biographers. We are not speaking 
of the ‘ Disputationes de Aqua et Terra,’—of a Dissertation upon 
the Nature of Fishes—of the Life and Miracles of Saint Torello, 
and other trash, attributed to him by such as Father Negri, by 
Father Soldani, by Valvassori and such like: they were soon re- 
jected as impostures—We are speaking of forgeries which have 
obtained credit among literary men, which have been received, 
one cannot conceive how, by the writers named at the head of our 
article, and which lead to a false appreciation of the life and opi- 
nions of Dante; inventions of Mario Filelfo, a brazen and impudent 
charlatan and speculator, if ever there was one; we allude to the 
Credo, to the Mugnificat, to the Seven Penitential Psalms, and 
other sacred poems, which are to be found in almost all the edi- 


* Forgetting that Dante, in his ‘ Convito,’ written in the laiter part of his life, 
entirely confirmed his ‘ Vita Nuova:’ “Se nella presente opera la quale é Convito 
nominato, pitt virilmente si tractasse, che nella Vita Nuova, non intendo peré a 
quella in parte alcuna derogare, ma maggiormente giovare per questa quella.” 
Boccacio, in his Life of Dante, affirms that Dante blushed for his first work. 
Others speak lightly of his detached poems, which Dante in his poem causes 
Casella, the friend of his youth, to sing to him with love. 

+ The first edition of the ‘Convito’ is that of 1490, by Buonacorsi, Florence. A 
Titanic Italian conception like that of Dante’ could not in those times be—we do 
not say FELT—but divined. Farfrom spreading civilization on the world, the civi- 
lization of Italy, concentrated, like life in the heart, at Florence, already fore- 
boded adverse destinies. ‘La Monarchia,’ although twice translated, in 1461, by 
Jacopo del Rosso, and in 1467 by Marsilio Ficino, was only first published in 1559 
at Basle (per Io Opporinum) twenty-nine years after the last ray of Italian liberty 
had been stifled by Charles V. and Clement VII. The book ‘De Vulgari Eloquio’ 
appeared in 1529 at Vicenza, in a translation; the Latin text in 1577 at Paris. 
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tions of Dante’s poems—to a host of compositions, sonnets, and 
other things belonging to Dante of Majano, his contemporary; 
another Dante, an obscure poet of the fifteenth century; perhaps 
to two of the sons of Dante himself—any way not to him—and 
yet inserted among the Rime of one Dante.* 

If to all these sources of error we add the audacious lies intro- 
duced into the Life of Dante by Filelfo and others, the anecdotes 
invented by Franco Sacchetti and other novelists, and received as 
history—the accusations insinuated against Dante by popish and 
— writers—the gratuitous affirmations about his travels and 

is friendships by a servile tribe of writers, working in the hire of 
some patrician families, whom they seek in all ways to flatter— 
we shall no longer be astonished if, after all these labours, the Life 
of Dante still remains to be written, and that his individuality 
can scarcely be discerned through the clouds and darkness that 
have accumulated over it. 

A man well known here in England, and whose name, syno- 
nymous with literary independence and incorruptible political inte- 
grity, is revered by all the youth of Italy, though little mentioned 
by foe tam-ligs Foscolo—did much to dissipate these clouds 
of error. Acrid and savage in his temperament, his mind 
nourished and fortified by severe study, little calculated for lay- 
ing new foundations, but endowed with mighty faculties to 
overturn, he destroyed effectually (unless for those who bow 
down blindly before precedents) a host of errors that had been 
handed down by tradition, and prejudices which barred the way 
to the study of Dante. In his different writings, cially in 
hist ‘ Discorso sul Testo,’ &c., he made a breach and cleared the 


* Among the poems attributed to Dante by the Venetian editor of 1518, and 
by nearly all others after him, we must reject the canzone, ‘ Perché nel tempo 
rio,’ ‘ Dacché ti piace, Amore, ch’ io ritorni,’ ‘ L’ uom che conosce é degno ch’ aggia 
ardire,’ ‘1’ alta speranza che mi reca amore,’ ‘ Oime lasso quelle treccie bionde— 
Non spero che giammai per mia salute,’ ‘Io non pensava che lo cor giammai,’ 
*Giovane donna dentro al cuor mi siede,’ ‘ L’ alta virtii che si ritrasse al cielo.’ 
Of these, several are by Cino. The sonnets, ‘Dagli occhi belli di questa mia 
dama,’ ‘Un di si venne a noi melancolia,’ ‘ Messer Brunetto,’ &c., and ‘ Quel che 
voi siete, amico, vostro manto,’ ‘ Non conoscendo, amico, il vostro nome,’ *‘ Tu che 
stanzi lo colle ombroso e fresco,’ ‘Io ho tutte le cose ch’ io non voglio,’ * Lode di 
Dio, e della madre pura,’ ‘Quando veggio Bechina corrucciata,’ ‘O Madre di 
Virtute, luce eterna,’ and twenty more, at least, ought to be equally rejected: 
also the four lines, ‘ L? amor che mosse gia I’ eterno Padre, the epigram, ‘O tu 
che sprezzi la nona figura.’ Among a hundred and fifty compositions attributed 
to Dante, there are only about seventy that belong to him. Dionisi did much to 
expunge the rest. M. Fraticelli, the editor and illustrator of the ‘ Opere minori,” 
and who stands at the head of the names at the beginning of this article, has 
done still more: his criticism is almost always just and erudite. We regret, how- 
ever, that his edition, through some unaccountable timidity, retains all the poems, 
whether genuine or not. Many persons will not read notes, which form an iso- 
lated portion of the work, and will persist in the old errors. 

t This ‘ Discorso,’ published in 1825 by Pickering, was to have formed the first 
volume of an edition of the ‘Commedia,’ which was suspended by the death of 
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ground for the erection of a new one. He annihilated historical 
anachronisms, affirmations taken up on the faith of an academ 
or a savant,—systems dictated by the vanity of a town or a patri- 
cian palace. He submited authority to the test of a rational exami- 
nation; he drove out the profane ones from the vestibule of the 
temple, and there he stopped. He was too much tinged with the 
materialism or scepticism of his time to venture therein himself 
and become a priest of the god; but if that still remains to be 
done, it is imperative on any one who shall undertake to write 
the life of Dante after him, neither to neglect his labours, nor 
to go on in the old track. 

MM. Ozanam, Balbo, and d’Artaud, still persist in them in 
many respects—they have not taken much trouble to examine and 
discriminate the works of those who have laboured before them. 
They believe every thing when it suits them. M. Ozanam sees 
Beatrice dying “ dans tout I’éclat de la virginité,” in spite of the 
“ Bici filie sue, et uxori D. Simonis de Bardis, of the paternal will. 
He declares that Dante understood Greek, in the face of the tes- 
timony of Dante himself, in his Convito, when he speaks of the 
translations of Aristotle, on the strength of a sonnet—‘* Tu che 
stanzi lo colle ombroso e fresco, which is evidently not by Dante, 
but which he attributes to him on the authority of Pelli and his 
assistants, without the smallest plausible argument in favour of its 
asserted paternity. He consoles himself for the faults with which 
he reproaches the poet, by declaring that he left as his last bequest 
a magnificent hymn to the Virgin, and that he wished to be 
clothed upon his bier in the habit of the order of St. Francis. 
Now the sonnet ‘“* O Madre di Virtute, luce eterna,” to which M. 
Ozanam alludes, and attributed to Dante by Corbinelli, belongs 
to Monte Andrea, or some other obscure poet; and as to the reli- 
gious habit in which the Franciscan fathers are said by Tiraboschi 
to have muffled him, it is one of those anecdotes which in the 
present day every tolerably well-read man would be ashamed to 
quote. Dante was married, and he has left it written in his Con- 
vito, that it is not the habit of St. Bennet, of St. Augustine, St. 
Francis, or of St. Dominic, that constitutes a religious life, and 
that God requires only the religion of the heart.* In like manner, 
with M. Ozanam, M. Balbo complacently gives the anecdote of 


Foscolo. This edition has recently been published by Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, 
who purchased the MSS. from Pickering, and it may some time possibly furnish 
us with an opportunity of reviewing the different editions of the text: mean- 
while we gladly take this opportunity to commend its great beauty and excellence, 
and its remarkable cheapness. 

* “Che non torna a religione pur quelli che a San Benedetto, a Sant’ Agostino 
e a San Francesco, e a San Dominico, si fa d’abito e di vita simile, ma eziandio 
a buona e vera religione, si pud tornare, in matrimonio stando; ché Iddio non 
volle religioso di noi, se non il cuore.” —Convito, 
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the cowl; he believes in the genuineness of Je rime sacre, and in 
that tissue of trashy meretricious lines with which Quadrio, Rigoli, 
Crescimbeni, Frotta, and others like them, have arbitrarily loaded 
the memory of Dante. He professes clearly to discern the style, 
the versification, and the reminiscences of the poet. He believes 
in all the anecdotes which it has pleased Franco Sacchetti and 
Cinzio Giraldi to introduce into their tales. He believes in the 
four embassies, in the history of the Guelfs and Ghibelines, in all 
that it has pleased Mario Filelfo to set down to the account of 
Dante, forgetting the quotations which this same Filelfo impu- 
dently alien from prose works as by Dante, and which were 
recognised as spurious immediately on their publication. Endowed 
with still more vigorous powers of believing, M. le Chevalier Ar- 
taud de Montor, ‘‘membre de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, de l’Académie de la Crusca, de l’Académie de Gottingue,” 
and of ten others, the names of which he contrives to insinuate 
here and there in his notes, fondly quotes, and always on the faith 
of Philelphus, the beginning of a Lotter, *¢ Beatitudinis tuz sanctitas 
nihil potest cogitare pollutum, que, vices in terris gerens Christi, 
totius est misericordiz sedes, vere pietatis exemplum,” &c.; written, 
he declares, by Dante, and to whom?—to that same Boniface 
VIIL., against whom he inveighs bitterly no less than nine times 
in the poem. In the warmth of his zeal as a French catholic and 
royalist, he is almost tempted to believe that not only Brunetto 
Latini, but Dante himself, helped to draw up the bull for the 
canonization of Louis [X. by Boniface. He is astonished at the 
first sonnet by Dante, ‘‘ A ciascun alma presa e gentil core,” com- 
posed, he assures us, when he was nine years old,* although he 
might have convinced himself, if he had read the Vita Nuova with 
a little more attention, that Dante wrote it in commemoration of 
his eighteenth birth-day. He is quite ready to attribute to Dante 
(p. 485) four lines, ‘‘ Z’amor che mosse gia T eterno Padre,” 
written for a picture in the great council hall at Venice, painted 
by Guariento forty-four years after Dante was dead. He quotes 
at random, without discernment, or a shadow of critical skill, alike 
from authors worthy of credit and imbecile compilers—Philelphus 
and Tiraboschi, Muratori and Fra Giacomo da Serravalle—they 
are all one to him. 

We have not for many years seen a book (635 pages!) so 
utterly devoid of erudition, and so full of academical bombast—of 
vanity disguised in a hypocritical, sanctimonious modesty—so 
diffuse, confused, involved and prosing. Yet this book has been 
cried up in France as the important and conscientious production 
ofa scholar, and an Italian translation is even now in preparation. 


‘. The author of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ has fallen into the same error, 
Vol. V1, 
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All this would have been no great matter in our eyes, if these 
errors had only concerned mere matters of fact, which did not bear 
upon the appreciation of the MAN, upon the right understanding 
of the inner life of the soul, upon the faith of Dante. Dante 
would appear more extraordinary, but not a greater man in our 
eyes, if he had composed a sonnet when he was nine years old— 
in the same way that he would have no less been a great poet, if 
he had written some of the wretched verses which are attributed 
to him erroneously. But the MAN is at stake here. The man 
appears to us, in consequence of the Guelphic prejudices which 
have guided the pen of almost all the writers who figure at the 
head of our ate, incomplete, incongruous, weak, irascible, 
unstable, objective rather than subjective, yielding to circum- 
stances, rather than seeking to create or govern them, frag- 
mentary, many-sided. There mingles with the adoration (some- 
times inconsiderate) which these writers all profess for the poet— 
a sort of compassionate, patronising tone of benign apology for the 
MAN, which revolts us, as at once a solecism in morals and in 
history. They endeavour to explain to us, in a tone of paternal 
indulgence, how Dante happened sometimes to be a Guelf, and 
sometimes a Ghibeline—that it was the weakness inherent in 
human nature, the violence of party, the influence of quick and 
violent passions, by which he was blown hither and thither. They 
quote from Boccacio—in whom the romance writer sometimes 

redominates over the historian—the anecdote of Dante’s throw- 
ing stones into the street, upon passers by who had spoken evil of 
Ghibelinism. They all declare, from the author of the parallel 
between Milton and Dante, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review* (No. 84), 
down to M. Balbo,t that he was choleric, harsh, vain, tenacious. 
With this general admission, and the invented incidents with 
which they have broken up his life, and which represent him as 
changing his opinions and his line of political conduct without 
sufficient reason,—it results on one hand, that the unity of this 
imposing figure is destroyed, which stands as the type of a 
whole nation, mournful and grand as itself—on the other hand, 
for the numerous class whose reading in Dante goes no further 
than the ‘ Inferno,’ it seems almost to justify the accusation of 
sombre hatred and ferocity, which a writer whose mind is 
evidently disordered, and whose name we wish to abstain from 
mentioning, has dared to lay against Dante within the last six 
years,—here, in London;—agaimst a man whose soul was so full 
of love, that he placed morality above all science—who made mo- 

























* “Tn every line of the ‘Divina Commedia’ we discern the asperity which is 

produced by Pride struggling with Majesty.” 

sha fece per superba ed ira Ghibelino. Il gran pexato di Dante fu I’ ira.— 
ol. ii, c 1. 
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rality and philosophy consist in the harmony of the virtues, 
which is, says he, ‘ Beauty’—who declared that Genius itself was 
incapable of attaining certain kinds of knowledge, unless it be 
assisted by Love (Par. vii.), and who, in the ‘ Convito,’ defined 
Philosophy—‘ Uno amoroso uso di sapienza.’ 

We thank God it is all false. We may revere the genius without 
mistrust or fear. The Life of Dante, as we have said before, still 
remains to be done, and the writers of the present day have only 
opened the way. 

The mere facts of Dante’s Life, and upon which we cannot now 
dwell, will not take up much time with the writer who is to 
come. Many facts, many dates, which have been the subject for 
many pages of discussion, will, we fear, have to remain for ever 
in uncertainty: the places where he first studied (whatever Ben- 
venuto da Imola may say)—his masters, amongst whom we only 
know for a certainty Brunetto Latini—his friends, if we except 
Guido Cavalcanti, Giotti, Casella the musician, Charles Martel 


king of Hungary, Forese, brother to Corso Donati, his sister 
Piccarda, and perhaps one or two others whom he himself names 
in his poem. ‘The dates, and the places of his pilgrimages across 
Italy, from his exile in 1302, until his death in 1321, which 
authors have so well contrived to complicate by dint of random 
conjectures, can with difficulty be established. But the Life of 


Dante does not lie there. For us, the Life of Dante consists in 
the sufferings and aspirations of his soul—in its characteristic 
impulses—in the dvd of his already leading thought—in 
his belief, both as a man and as an Italian. And this is not to be 
discovered by consulting the old biographers and the old anno- 
tators of Dante, nor by rammaging in the archives of monasteries, 
nor by following with M. Ampeére the literal footsteps of his 
journey through Italy. It must be done by punging at once, 
as much as possible, into the medium in which Dante lived, then 
to study his works, his minor works especially, for those were 
evidently designed by him as a preparation for the poem; after- 
wards, the poem itself, which is the crown of the edifice which he 
erected. In that, if you read therein with reverence, with medi- 
tation, with sympathy for all that Dante loved, you will find 
every thing. Both as a man and as a poet, Dante stands the first 
in modern times—or, to speak more correctly, he is the first, for 
the old world had nothing analogous to him—of that series of 
great men in art, which, passing Tomes Michael Angelo, has in 
our day ended in Byron; in like manner as a parallel series begin- 
ning among the Greeks (/®schylus excepted), has, passing through 
Seheenen come to a termination in Géthe. It is this race of 
mighty subjectives who may be said, in token of their conquest, to 
stamp the impress of their individuality both upon the actual 
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world, and upon that which they create—that is to say, all they 
derive from within themselves, or from the future, of which they 
are the prophets;—whilst the other class is composed of those who 
reflect, Fike a still lake, all things that are without—who efface 
their own selves, and are absorbed in turn by the objects which 
lie before them. In both classes the men are great—the one excites 
more of our admiration, and the other more of our sympathy. In 
both there have been great struggles to be endured, great victories 
to be obtained—but in the one case, the marks of the combat have 
been left upon the victors, in the other case it is not so. The one 
race appears to us like gods who have come down in the likeness 
of men, and the others seem to us like men who have made them- 
selves as gods. We eagerly trace out the line of them, we follow 
them lovingly through all their labours and struggles up to their 
victory. In all the works of Dante—his life of suffering and 
struggle is displayed to our eyes. He is one of those of whom 
we may say, in the spirit of the beautiful catholic legend, that 
they leave the image of themselves upon their winding sheet. 

Of all the biographies of Dante, the carefully got-up edition 
which M. Fraticelli * given to the world of his ‘ Opere minori,’ 


is the best that has hitherto appeared. Amongst those who desire 
to make Dante more and more understood, those will do the most 


towards that end, who shall = us good translations of the ‘ Vita 


Nuova,’ the ‘ Convito,’ the Latin edition of his ‘ Monarchia,’ his 
little treatise ‘ De Vulgari Eloquio,’ and the seven letters of his* 
which are still extant. These works, hardly understood any- 
where, are almost entirely unknown in England. The idea that 
Dante pursued during the whole of his life, is found—philosophi- 
cally expressed in the ‘Convito’— politically, in the ‘ Monarchia’— 
in its literary aspect, in the treatise ‘ De Vulgari Eloquio’—poeti- 
cally and religiously, we may say, in the ‘Commedia.’ The‘ Vita 
Nuova’ makes a class apart—it is a perfume of the carly youth 
of Dante—the dream of that love which God sends to his pri- 
vileged children, in order that they may never despair during 
life, and forget the immortality of their being. ‘ La Vita Nuova,’ 
which Dante wrote most probably at the age of eight-and-twenty, 
and in which he relates both in prose and verse the emotions 


* There is but one translation, of the fifteenth century, of two of his letters; the 
one to the princes and people of Italy, and that doubtful one to Guido da Polenta. 
The others, to Cino da Pistoia, to the emperor Henry VIII., to the Italian car- 
dinals, to the Florentine friend, and to Cane Scaligero, are in Latin. Professor 
Charles Witte, who was the first who gave an edition of them at Padua in 1327, 
announced in 1838, in his German journal, the discovery of seven other letters 
by Dante, in a MS. given in 1622 by Maximilian of Bavaria to Gregory XV. 
But the manuscript was stolen from him, and has remained from that time in- 


accessible. Other letters by Dante, quoted by his old biographers, cannot now 
be found. 
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of his love for Beatrice, is an inimitable little book of gentleness, 
purity, delicacy, of sweet and sad thoughts,—loving as the note 
of the dove, ethereal as the perfume of flowers; and that pen, 
which in later years resembled a sword in the hands of Dante, 
here delineates their aspect, as Raphael might have done with 
his pencil. ‘There are a for example, where is related 
the dream of the death of Beatrice—the prose of which is a finished 
model of language and style far beyond the best pages of Boc- 
cacio, There are sonnets, in our opinion, far beyon’ the most 
admired of Petrarch’s, almost untranslatable, so exquisite are they 
in their construction, and so purely Italian in their harmony. 
Shelley alone could have succeeded. At present we think that 
the task of translating the ‘ Vita Nuova’ can be confided only to 
the soul of a woman. 

There have been loud disputes from the days of the Canon Bis- 
cioni down to M. Rossetti, about the real existence of such a per- 
son as Beatrice. One cannot really understand how from the mystic 
style of the work, and from some ambiguous expressions put there 
as a prelude to the poem, learned men have been able to bring 
themselves, in the face of the customs of the middle ages, and of 
several centuries of Christian symbolism, in spite of the most posi- 
tive documents to the contrary, one while to refuse all bodily indi- 
viduality to the young ‘ Bice,’ in order to have her nothing more 
than abstraction—then, again, to admit two distinct beings, the 
Beatrice of the poet, and the Beatrice of the theologian, thus de- 
stroying what constitutes the progressive continuity, the peculiar 
genius in the love of Dante. It is precisely this endeavour to 
place a link between the real and the ideal, between the symbol 
and the invisible, between earth and Heaven, which converts the 
love of Dante into something that has no analogy upon earth that 
we know of—a work of purification and idealization that stands 
by itself, pointing out the mission of woman and of love. She 
who inspired Dante here below, became his angel, his guardian 
angel, in Heaven. Death itself —— before the mighty 
love that was kindled in the heart of the poet; it transformed, 1t 
purified all things. The bier, as Jean Paul says, is the cradle of 
Heaven. Dry your eyes, ye who weep, the souls who have che- 
rished you, and whom ye have cherished to the last moment of 
their stay here below, are appointed, as a reward for their love and 
yours, to watch over you, to protect you, to raise you up one step 
nearer towards God in the scale of your progressive transforma- 
tions. Have you in one of those moments which stand alone 
caught a — an intuition, a thought of genius, an unwonted 
light bright from the Eternal Truth? It is, perhaps, the breath of 
the being whom you have the most loved, and who has the best 
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loved you when upon earth, which is passing over your burnin 

Sonia Wien tient with dece kan, you vnihiel iver 
ing under the frozen touch of the spirit of doubt, have you felt the 
sudden warmth of a thought of love and faith glide into your 
heart? It was, perhaps, the kiss of your mother, whom you wept 
as dead, whilst she smiled upon your error. The ‘ Love of Dante’ 
is, in modern times, the prelude to such thoughts. It is not the 
pagan love, the joyful, thoughtless, sensual love of Tibullus, or 
Anacreon; it is mournful, troubled by an inexpressible sentiment 
of incompleteness. At the age when men breathe nothing but 
hope and pleasure, almost the first dream of Dante is death—the 
death of his mistress) He never speaks of the personal beauty of 
Beatrice, except it may be of her fair hair, and the expression of 
her face, ‘ove non puote alcun mirarla fiso’* —he hastens to 
add. Nor is it the love of chivalry. Chivalry, owing to that 
characteristic instinct of equality, which in Italy mistrusted its 
origin and its feudal tendencies, never took root there; art and 
poetry were the national chivalry. It was not the love of Pe- 
trarch,—love made divine in its expression, but almost vulgarized 
by its unquiet, querulous aim, agitated during the life of ‘Laura, 
and regretted or accepted as a sort of inevitable misfortune after 
her death.t The love of Dante is calm, resigned, submissive ; 
death sanctifies it instead of converting it into remorse; neither is 
it the sort of love which characterizes our age of transition, and 
which has been so well defined as ‘ I’égoisme 4 deux personnes,’ a 
jealous and convulsive passion, made up of self-love and that thirst 
for personal wellbeing which narrows the sphere of our activity, 
and causes us to forget our duties, towards our country and towards 
mankind :—no, thelove of Dante destroys nothing, it fertilizes all— 
it gives a giant-like force to the sentiment of duty—it expands the 
soul to the ends of the whole earth—* Whenever and wherever she 
appeared to me, I no longer felt that I had an enemy in the world— 
such a flame of charity was kindled in my heart, causing me to 
forgive every one who had offended me.’{ The power of conti- 
nuing to go onwards towards perfection and purification, which 
shone in to him from Beatrice, is the constant theme of his poems§ 


* The song, ‘Io miroi biondi,” &c., from which, if we recollect right, Mrs, 


Jameson, in her ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ draws the portrait of Beatrice, is more 
than doubtful. 


+ ‘Donne che avete,’ &c. 

_t “Quando ella apparia da parte alcuna, nullo nemico mi rimanea, anzi mi 
giungea una fiamma di caritade la quale mi facea perdonare a qualunque m’ avesse 
offeso.”— Vita Nuova. 

§ E quel soffrisse di starla a vedere 
Diverria nobil cosa o si morria. 
* of + 





Le ha Dio per maggior grazia dato 
Che non pud mal finir chi le ha parlato.— Canzone, 
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— it is the love, such as Schiller has conceived in his ‘ Don Carlos’ 
—such as the future will understand. When Beatrice—whose 
affection for the poet may be inferred from the reproaches she ad- 
dresses to him in Parad. cxxxi. 1, taken together with lines in 
the Canzone, ‘ E m’ incresce di me’*—was married, he fell seri- 
ously ill;—when a short time afterwards she died, his life was 
feared for. ‘He had become,’ says Boccacio, ‘ something savage 
to look upon.’t But he felt that the death of Beatrice imposed 
fresh duties upon him, and that what he had now to do, was to 
render Sheol sens and more worthy of her—he resolved within 
himself to keep his love for her, to the last day of his life, and to 
bestow upon her an immortality on earth.t He kept his vows— 
his union with Gemma Donati, in spite of the assertions of those 
who believe it was unhappy,§ appears to have been calm and cold, 
rather the accomplishment of a social duty, than the result of an 
irresistible impulse of the heart. His short fancies for Gentucca 
and Madonna Pietra passed over his soul like clouds; above them 
is the serene Heaven, and in this Heaven the image of Beatrice 
remains immovable and shining like the sun of his inner life. He 
gave her name to one of his daughters, whom Boccacio saw, a nun 
at Ravenna. He inspired himself by her memory, not only in the 
magnificent pages which he consecrated to her towards the close 
of his life in Es poem, but in his worship for Woman, which 
pervades it from one end to the other. In his love for the beautiful 
—in his strivings after inward purity—Beatrice was the muse of 
his understanding, the angel of his soul, the consoling spirit, which 


* Noi darem pace al core a voi diletto 

Diceano agli occhi miei 

Quei della be!l!a donna alcuna volta. 
The disproportion of their fortunes was, perhaps, the reason they were not 
married to each other. 

t “Quasi una cosa selvatica a riguardare, magro, barbuto, e quasi tutto trans- 
formato da quello che avanti essere soleva.”—Vita di Dante. 

t “ Apparve a mi una mirabil visione, nella quale io vidi cose che mi fecero pro- 
porre di non dir piti di questa benedetta insino a tanto ch’ io non potessi pid 
degnamente trattare di lei: e di venire a cid studio quanto posso siccome ella sa, 
veramente. Sicché se piacere sara di colui, a cui tutte le cose vivono, che la mia 
vita per alquanti anni perseveri, spero di dire di lei quello che mai non fu detto 
@ alcuna.”—Vita Nuova. 

§ The lines of the poem, which are often quoted, 

* La fera moglie pit che altro mi nuoce,’ 

have nothing which shows the smallest allusion of Dante to his wife. The other 
proof, that is endeavoured to be deduced from his silence, goes for nothing. From 
a sentiment of delicacy, Dante never mentions either his wife or children, whom 
he loved, and whom he called round him as soon as circumstances permitted. 
Throughout the whole poem there is but one reminiscence of his domestic affec- 
= ; it is the ‘ Benedetta colei che in te s’ incinse,’ Inf, viii., which recalls his 
mother. 
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sustained him in exile, in poverty—under a cheerless, wandering, 
denuded existence, if ever there was one. 

Another thought sustained him, and was the end towards which 
he directed all the energies which love had roused within him; 
and this must be daly insisted upon, because, wonderfully 
enough! even in the present day it is either misunderstood or 
lightly treated by all who busy themselves about Dante. This 
aim is the national aim—the same desire that vibrates instinctively 
in the bosoms of twenty-two millions of men, and which is the 
secret of the immense popularity Dante has in Italy. This idea 
and the almost superhuman constancy with which he pursued it, 
render Dante the most complete individual incarnation of this 
aim that we know, and notwithstanding, this is just the point upon 
which his biographers are the most uncertain. M. Balbo, it is 
true, somewhere declares Dante to have been the most Italian 
amongst the Italians; but to show in what respect he was so, em- 
barrasses him; he gropes about undecided, warped by his Guelphic 
tendencies; he writes (chap. 1, v. 2) that ‘‘ Dante forsook his 
party, he forsook the party of his ancestors, the party of the 
people, and of Italian independence, for that of a foreign domi- 
nation;” and he pleads extenuating circumstances. M. Artaud 
bravely cuts in two the human unity and makes two things essen- 
tially distinct of the poetry and the politics; he concludes his 
babbling about the inconsistencies of Dante by an academical pe- 
roration,—‘* Non, Homére de la peninsule Ausonienne, retourne 
a la poésie, abjure la politique, science dans laquelle tu te montrais 
variable, indécis, non par vileté mais par colére.” And M. Le- 
normant even goes so far (God forgive him, for we cannot) as to 
reproach him with the glorious letter in which he refused the 
amnesty that was offered to him upon dishonourable conditions.* 
Others again entirely pass over the national belief of Dante, fear- 
ing to lower the conception they have formed of poetry. Moses 
ascending Mount Sinai amidst lightning and storm, to receive 
laws for his people, is not, it would seem, a sublime poet in their 
eyes. 

It must be said and insisted upon, that this idea of national 
— is the leading thought in all that Dante did or wrote.— 

ever man loved his country with a more exalted or fervent love; 
never had man such projects of magnificent and exalted destinies 


for her. All who consider Dante as a Guelph or a Ghibeline, 


* We shall be forgiven for inserting here, as a note, this letter, which has al- 
ready been quoted by Foscolo in the ‘ Edinburgh Review:’ it is essential to the 
knowledge of Dante’s character: —“ Inf litteris vestris, et reverentia debita et 
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grovel at the base of the monument which he desired to raise to 
Italy. We are not here required to give an opinion upon the 
degree of feasibility of Dante's ideas, the future must decide this 
ot. What we have to do, is to show what Dante aimed at; 
in order that those who desire to come to a just estimate of his 
life, may have sufficient grounds to judge him. This we shall do 
as rapidly as possible, relying upon passages in the ‘ Convito,’ and 
his little treatise ‘ De Monarchia,’ for our authority. The followin 
then isa summary of what, in the thirteenth century, Dante I 
God is one—the universe is one thought of God*—the universe 
therefore is one.f All things come from God—they all —_ te, 
more or less, in the divine nature, according to the end for which 
they are created. They all float towards different points over the 
great ocean of existence,t but they are all moved by the same 
will. Flowers in the garden of God, all merit our love according 





affectione receptis, quam repatriatio mea cure sit vobis ex animo, grata mente ac 
diligenti animadversione concepi: etenim tanto me districtius obligasti quanto 
rarius exules invenire amicos contingit. Ad illarum vero significata respondeo, 
et (si non eatenus, qualiter forsan pusillanimitas appeteret aliquorum) ut sub 
examine vestri consilii, ante judicium ventiletur, affectuosé deposco. Ecce igitur 
quod per litteras vestri meique nepotis, nec non aliorum quamplurium amicorum, 
significatum est mihi per ordinamentum nuper factum Florentiz super absolutione 
bannitorum, quod si solvere vellem certam pecunie quantitatem, vellemque pati 
notam oblationis, et absolvi possem, et redire ad presens. In quo quidem duo 
ridenda et malé preconsiliata sunt, pater: dico malé preconsiliata per illos qui talia 
expresserunt, nam vestre litters, discretius et consultius clausulate, nihil de talibus 
continebant. Estne ista revocatio gloriosa, qua Dantes Allighierius revocatus ad 
patriam, per trilustrium fere perpessus exilium? Hec ne meruit innocentia mani- 
festa quibuslibet? Hee sudor et labor continuatus in studio? Absit a viro phi- 
losophiz domestico, temeraria terreni cordis humilitas, ut more cujusdam scioli et 
aliorum infamium, quasi vinctus, ipse se patiatur offerri! Absit a viro predicante 
justitiam, ut, perpessus injuriam, inferentibus, velut benemerentibus, pecuniam 
suam solvat! Non est hee via redeundi ad patriam, pater mi; sed si alia per vos, 
aut deinde per alios invenietur, que fame Dantis atque honori non deroget, illam 
non lentis passibus acceptabo. Quod si per nullam talem Florentia introitur, 
nunquam Florentiam introibo. Quidni? nonne solis astrorumque specula ubique 
conspiciam? Nonne dulcissimas veritates potero speculari ubique sub ccelo, ni 
prius inglorium, immo ignominiosum populo, Florentineque civitati me reddam ? 
Quippe nec panis deficiet.”—( Written in 1316 to a Florentine friend.) 
* “Cum totum universum nihil aliud sit, quam vestigium quoddam divine boni- 
tatis.”—Monarchia, i. 
Cid che non more e cid che pud morire 
Non é, se non splendor di quella idea 
Che partorisce, amando, il nostro Sire. 
Parad. xiii. 52. 
t.... Le cose tutte quante 
Hanno ordine tra loro; e questo é forma, 
Chel universo a Dio fa simigliante.” 
Parad, i, 103. 
ft Convito, ii. 2. 
Onde si muovono a diversi porti 
Per lo gran mar dell’ Essere, e ciascuna 
Con istinto a lei dato, che la porti. 
Parad. i. 112. 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. LXY. Cc 
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to the degree of excellence he has bestowed upon each;* of these, 
MAN is the most eminent. Upon him God has bestowed more of 
his own nature than upon any other creature. In the continuous 
scale of Being, that man whose nature is the most degraded touches 
upon the animal; he whose nature is the most noble, approaches 
that of the angel.t Every thing that comes from the hand of 
God tends towards the perfection of which it is susceptible,§ and 
man, more fervently vaih more vigorously than all the rest. ‘There 
is this difference between him and other creatures, that his per- 
fectibility is what Dante calls ‘ possible, meaning indefinite. 
Coming from the bosom of God, the human soul incessantly as- 
pires towards Him, and endeavours by holiness and knowledge to 
become re-united with Him. Now the life of the individual man 
is too short and too weak to enable him to satisfy that yearning 
in this world; but around him, before him, stands the whole human 
race to which he is allied by his social nature,—that never dies, but 
works through one generation of its members after another onwards, 
in the road to eternal truth. Mankindis one.{ God has made nothing 
in vain, and if there exists a multitude, a collective of men, it is be- 
cause there is one aim for them all—one work to be accomplished by 
them all.** Whatever this aim may be, it does certainly exist, and we 
must endeavour to discover and attain it. Mankind, then, ought to 
work together, in order that all the intellectual powers that are be- 


* Le frondi, onde s’ infronda tutto I’ orto 
Dell’ Ortolano eterno, amo io cotanto 
Quanto da lui a lor di bene é porto. 
Parad. xxvi. 64. 

t Onde Y anima umana, che é forma nobilissima di queste che sotto il Cielo 
sono generate, pit riceve della natura divina, che aleun altra.—Conv. ii. 2. 

t “E perocché nell’ ordine intellettuale dell’ universo si sale e discende per 
gradi quasi continui dall’ infima forma all’ altissima, e dall’ altissima all’ infima... 
e tral angelica natura che é cosa intellettuale, e anima umana non sia grado 
alcuno, ma sia quasi I’ uno e I’ altro continuo...e tra l’ anima umana,e I’ anima pid 
perfetta delli bruti animali ancora mezzo alcuno non sia: e siccome noi veggiamo 
molti uomini tanto vili e di si bassa condizione che quasi non pare esser altro che 
bestia; cosi é da porre e da credere fermamente che sia alcuno tanto nobile e di si 
alta condizione che quasi non sia altro che Angelo, altrimente non si continuerebbe 
la uman spezie da ogni parte, che esser non pud.”—Conv. vii. 3. 

§ “Ciascuna cosa da providenzia di propria natura impinta é inclinabile alla 
sua perfezione.”—Convito, i. 2. 

|| “ Nam etsi alize sunt essentiz intellectum participantes, non tamen intellectus 
earum est possibilis ut hominis.”—Monarchia, i. 

¥ ‘Convito, iv. 15. 

** “Deus et natura nil otiosum facit, sed quicquid prodit in esse, est ad aliquam 
operationiem...Est ergo aliqua propria operatio humanz universitatis, ad quam 
ipsa universitas hominum in tanta multitudine ordinatur ad quam quidem ope- 
rationem nec homo unus, nec domus una, nec vicinia, nec una civitas, nec regnum 
particulare pertingere potest Patet igitur, quod ultimum de potentia ipsius 
humanitatis est potentia, sive virtus intellectiva. Et quia potentia ista per unum 
hominem, seu per aliquam particularium communitatum superius distinctarum, 
tota simul in actum reduci non potest, necesse est multitudinem esse in humano 
genere per quam quidem tota potentia hec actuetur.”—Monarchia, i. 
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stowed amongst them may receive the highest possible develop- 
ment, whether in the sphere of thought or action.* It is only by 
harmony, consequently by association, that this is possible. M - 
kind must be one, even as God is one :—one in organization, as it 
is already one in its principle. Unity is taught by the manifest 
design of Godt in the external world, and by the necessity of an 
aim. Now unity seeks for something by which it may be represented, 
and this is found ina unity of government. There must then of ne- 
cessity be some centre to which the general inspiration of mankind 
ascends, thence to flow down again in the form of LAw,—a power 
strong in unity, and in the supporting advice of the higher intellects 
naturally destined to rule, providing with calm wisdom for all the 
different functions which are to be fulfilled,—the distinct employ- 
ments,—itself performing the part of pilot, of supreme chief, in 
order to bring to the highest perfection, what Dante calls ‘“‘ The uni- 
versal Religion of human nature:”{ that is, empire—IMPERIUM. 
Tt will maintain concord amongst the rulers of states, and this peace 
will diffuse itself from thence into towns, from the towns amon 
each cluster of habitations, into every house, into the bosom of cull 
man.§ 

But where is the seat of this empire to be? 

At this question Dante quits all analytic argumentation and 
takes up the language of synthetical and absolute affirmation, like 
a man in whom the least expression of doubt excites astonishment. 

He is no longer a philosopher, he is a believer. He shows Rome, 
the Hoty Ciry, as he calls her,—the city whose very stones he 
declares to be worthy of reverence—* There is the seat of empire. 
There never was, and there never will be, a people endowed with 
more gentleness for the exercise of command, with more vigour to 
maintain it, and more endowed with the capacity to acquire it, 


* “Proprium opus humani generis totaliter accepti est actuare semper totam 
potentiam intellectus possibilis per prius ad speculandum, et secundario propter 
hoe ad operandum per suam extensionem.”—Monarchia, i. 

+ “Et cum celum totum unico motu, scilicet primi mobilis, et unico motore, 
qui Deus est, reguletur in omnibus suis partibus, motibus, et motoribus . . . 
humanum genus tunc optime se habet, quando ab unico principe tanquam ab 
unico motu, in suis motoribus, et motibus regulatur. Propter quod necessarium 
apparet ad bene esse mundi monarchiam esse, sive unicum principatum, qui Im- 
perium appellatur.”—Monarchia, i. 

“Omne illud bene se habet et optime quod se habet secundum intentionem 
primi agentis qui Deus est.. . . De intentione Dei est, ut omne creatum divinam 
similitudinem representet, in quantum propria natura recipere potest . . . . Sed 
genus humanum maximé Deo assimilatur, quando maxime est unum, quando 
totum unitur in uno.”—Monarchia, i. 

{... A perfezione dell’ universale religione della umana spezie, conviene 
essere uno quasi nocchiero, che considerando le diverse condizioni del mondo e li 


diversi e necessari affari ordinando abbia del tutto universale e irrepugnabile 
ufficio di comandare,”—Convito, ii, 4. 


§ ‘Convito,’ id. 
c2 
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than the Italian nation, and above all, the Holy Roman people.”* 
(od chose Rome from among the rest of nations. It is her bosom 
that has already twice given unity to the world; and it is in her 
bosom that the world will once more find it, and for ever. Do 
ie think it is by physical strength that Rome, a mere city, a 

andful of men, has subjected so many nations? Dante will tell 
you that there was a moment when he himself believed that it had 
been thus, and his whole soul was ready to revolt against this 
usurpation. Afterwards his eyes were opened: in the pages of the. 
history of this people, he saw the working of Providence unfold. 
itself, —‘ predestinationem divinam,’—it was needful that the world 
should be prepared, should in some sort be equalised under the 
rule of a single power, in order that the preaching of Jesus might 
cause new life to spring up throughout the whole earth. God 
consecrated Rome to this work—there lay the secret of her 
strength. Rome individually had no ambition, she did not struggle 
for her own welfare; she heal herself to the mission. ‘ Po- 
pulus ille sanctus, pius et gloriosus, propria commoda neglexisse 
videtur, ut publica pro salute humani generis procuraret.’ And 
when the work was done, Rome rested from her labours, until the 
second Gospel of Unity was needed by the world. It is in the 
writings of Dante (for our quotations would be too long) that we 
must look for the developgment which he gives of his thesis; from 
the authority of the poets, whom he always appeals to in the first 
line, to that of Jesus, who he says recognised by his death the 
legitimacy of the jurisdiction that Rome exercised over all the 
human race. Thesecond book of his ‘ Monarchia,’ and the fourth 
and fifth chapters of the second treatise of the ‘ Convito,’ are one 
entire hymn to this idea, which Dante revered as religious. As 
may be seen from the abstract we have given of some of the thoughts 
spread through his writings, there is much to be gained besides 
the particular end in question. There is the tradition of Italian 
philosophy to make a link between the school of Pythagoras and that 
of Telesio, Campanella, and Giordano Bruno. There is an authority 
to be added to those which make in favour of the doctrine of pro- 
gress; an authority never cited that we are aware of until now, 
and which is yet the most explicit and of the highest antiquity 
that we are acquainted with. The collective life of the human 
race, the law of incessant development, its progressive movement 
by means of constantly extending associations; the prophetic view 
of social unity arising from the distribution of its various functions, 


* “E perocché pit dolee natura signoreggiando, e pit forte in sostenendo, e 
piu sottile in acquistando, né fu, né fia che quello popolo santo, nel quale I’ alto 
sangue Troiano era mischiato, Iddio quello elesse a quell’ ufficio . . ."—Convito, ii. 4; 
Monarchia, ii. passim. 
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with a view to one common end—the theory of duty, all that 
forms the basis and the merit of a school, which is, one does 
not at present see on what grounds, qualifying itself as French,— 
all this we find clearly indicated in these books by an Italian of 
the thirteenth century, the uninviting form of them having doubt- 
less been the reason that they have hitherto been neglected. 

A governing power, then, is necessary, and it is a that 
the seat of this power —the empire — should be Italy, Rome. 
Arrived at this conclusion, it was natural for Dante to stop and 
look round for the means of realizing this conception. 

Italy was divided between the Guelphs and Ghibelines. These 
names, which in Germany only conveyed the idea of a family 
quarrel, signified in Italy, from the first, a much more serious 
affair. In the eyes of all, the Guelphs were the defenders of the 
priesthood; the Ghibelines were the defenders of the empire. But 
this was only the surface of things; at the bottom, Ghibelinism 
was feudality, the nobdlesse: Guelphism was the community, 
the people. If it supported the Pope, it was because the Pope 
supported it. The people triumphed—the —a established 
itself irrevocably free and equal; the noblesse were almost every- 


where completely put down. Feudality became thenceforth im- 
possible. From military genius, or by the riches of individuals, 
noble families might remain influential. They might covet, even 


obtain supreme power in some of the towns; but as a body, as a 
caste, the nobility were completely effaced. That question set at 
rest, the people, the conquerors, stood embarrassed with their 
victory. ‘The time was not yet come to found Italian unity on a 
popular principle; the dawning of the day, for the gatherin 

together in one of all the people whose different races had crosse 

and mingled with one another in Italy, had not yet arisen. A 
kind of anarchy, therefore, began in the absence of one governing 
principle, single and strong enough to bear down all fractional and 
personal aims, all local egoisms. Whilst twenty republics made 
savage war upon each other within the bosom of the peninsula, 
within the bosom of each republic, general ideas gave place to in- 
terests; belief gave place to passion; questions of principle to human 
quarrels. All parties experienced, in consequence, a series of 
modifications which became still more complicated owing to the 
interference of the French, who were called in by the Popes 
(whose fatal policy it always was to keep one foreign power in 
check by means of another, without ever appealing to the Italian 
nation). When Urban IV. called Charles of Anjou into Italy, 
the patricians, Ghibelines, were his enemies; when, after the 
Bianchi and Neri parties were formed, Boniface VIII. called in 
Charles of Valois; the Bianchi, who were plebeians, were per- 
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secuted; the Neri (the patricians) made themselves Guelphs, 
because they sympathized with Charles, the envoy of Boniface. 
The Bianchi then allied themselves to the Ghibelines, who had 
formerly been put down, and whose ancient principle of feudalism 
had been irrevocably crushed. 

Dante, who, in early life, had been a Guelph, was thenceforth 
a Ghibeline, that is to say, he was always on the side of the people, 
he always belonged to the element of Italian futurity. 

But the people were, as we have said, powerless, unable to 
forward that which Dante wished to achieve. As yet they 
only represented a corporation, not the nation. In looking, 
then, elsewhere, for the element of unity, Dante found himself 
obliged to choose, not between the Germans or the French and 
Italians, but between the Germans or French. The Popes, who 
had made common cause with the people so long as the vital 
question of the priesthood and the empire was unsettled, had 
already quitted them, and the unity of Italy could not come from 
them. Between France and Germany, Dante, forced to make a 
choice, decided upon Germany. It was a long way off; it had 
intestine divisions, and was not on the road towards unity. Be- 
tween the German and Latin races there was a decided antipathy. 
Germany, therefore, was not formidable. France, which was in a 
state of unity, and excited a strong sympathy in the peninsula, 
was dangerous. Dante, who had besides other reasons for not 
loving France, chose Germany, but in what sort of manner? He 
intended to make it subaltern, to absorb it—as in the seventh 
century nearly all the northern races had come to Rome to 
take the Christian oath, and almost to receive the word of 
command for their mission. He intended that Germany should 
come a second time to take it in the person of her emperor. 
What did it matter to him whether the man through whom 
Rome was first to exercise her providential mission was named 
Henry or some other name? The point of real moment was 
to prove that this mission did exist, that it was inherent in 
Rome, and that it belonged to her people. The individual 
called to represent her was, in himself, insignificant ; he would 
pass away. Rome, once recognised as the essential head of the two 
papacies, temporal and spiritual—the living symbol of Christian 
dualism—his successor, in all probability, would be an Italian, but 
whether or not, the inspiration of which he would be the echo 
would be Italian. There is not a single word in the whole trea- 
tise ‘ De Monarchia’ which concerns Germany or the emperor. 
The Roman nation is the hero of his book. All possible restric- 
tions are placed upon the man who might wish to substitute his 
own ideas for those of Italy. ‘ Humanum genus, potissimum 
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liberum, optimé se habet.” Rouse yourselves, writes Dante, to 
his fellow-citizenz, like free men, and recollect that the emperor is 
only your first minister, that he is made for you and not you for 
him.* ‘Non enim gens propter regem, wh rex propter gen- 
tem.’t{ When he speaks to Henry VIL, it is as from one power 
to another. ‘ Art thou,’ he says, ‘he who should come, or do we 
look for another? Why dost thou stop halfway, as if the Roman 
empire lay in Liguria? ‘Romanorum potestas-—we quote our 
last passage from the ‘ Opere minori’—‘ nec metis Italix, nec tri- 
cornis Europe margine coarctatur. Nam, etsi vim passa in angus- 
tum gubernacula sua contraxit undique, tamen de inviolabili jure 
fluctus Amphitrites attingens, vix ab inutili unda oceani se cir- 
cumcingi dignatur.’t Henry, to him, is nothing more than the 
agent of the empire of the Romans. 

There is some distance between that and Ghibelinism. Dante 
clearly separates himself from it in many passages of his poem; in 
the ‘ Paradiso’ especially, (c. vi., v. 103, and the following line,) 
he boasts of being a party in himself; both factions sought to en- 
list him, but in vain (Par. xii. 69; Inf. xv. 70). He viewed them 
on all sides, he mixed in their ranks, but it was as an independent 
man, who felt it a duty to study them and who sought to extract 
from them the elements of a superior aim. In 1302 he became, 
from various circumstances, and by exile, more closely allied to 
the Ghibelines. He openly quitted them in the course of the 
same year, dissatisfied with their course of action. In his poem 
he treated the Ghibelines and Guelphs like one who feels special 
sympathy for neither. He is almost cruel towards Bocca degli 

bati (Inf. xxxii.), who betrayed the Guelphs for the Ghibelines, 
whilst he is only severe upon Carlino di Pazzi, who betrayed the 
Ghibelines for the Guelphs (id.). In his journeys, after he was 
exiled, he appeared with a lofty mien amongst all the men who 
appeared to have power to further his designs, or who merited his 
esteem, without regard to their party. It was in the house of a 
Guelph that he died. 

Dante, then, (and this seems to us to be rather worthy of note,) 
was neither a Guelph nora Ghibeline. Like every man of genius 
he pursued a path alone, he took higher ground than all the rest. 
Beyond Guelphism and Ghibelinism he saw the national Italian 
unity, beyond Clement V. and Henry VII. he saw the — of 
the world, and the moral government of this unity in the hands of 
his own Italy. He followed out this idea at all times and in all 
places. In his poem he strikes right and left upon all the Italian 
cities, Guelphs and Ghibelines equally, but Italy itself is sacred; 


* Epistola ai principi e popolid’ Italia. +‘ Monarchia,i” { Ep.ad Henricum. 
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if he reproaches her, we feel that his reproaches are fed with tears, 
aspirations, and an immense glory in her. In the little unfinished 
book, ‘ De Vulgari Eloquio,’ he attacks all the Italian dialects, but 
it was because > wished to found one common Italian language, 
and to create an utterance worthy of her for the national thought. 
He felt utterly indignant—he, whom savans have made to write 
in French—against all Italians who preferred a foreign tongue to 
their own, he showed no mercy to those who wrote in favour of 
the election of a foreign Pope. To him the Italian spirit was 
sacred, under whatever form it was manifest. 

Dante, as we said some pages back, was a Christian and an Ita- 
lian. M. Ozanam, the only one who rejects the absurd qualifi- 
cations of Guelph or Ghibeline, goes astray like all the others, and 
worse than all the others on the point of hisreligion. The perse- 
cutions excited by Boniface VIII. and the fact of the Cardinal Le- 
gate del Poggetto being sent by John XXII. to Ravenna, to pro- 
cure the disinterment of the ashes of Dante, that they might be ex- 
posed to public execration, are a sufficient answer to the opinion 
set up in the present day as to his having been an orthodox catholic. 
The Popes, many of them saints in their day, and whom Dante 
has placed in hell, would, in all probability, consider the zeal 
of these writers much greater than need be. There are now 
existing, in France, schools of philosophy, which maintain that 
from the papacy will arise the triumph of democracy,—en attendant, 
the Pope has excommunicated them. We have not space fully to 
enter upon the question of Dante’s religion, Foscolo’s discourse upon 
the poem may be consulted with advantage, but the study of the 
‘Convito,’ and the eleventh canto of the ‘ Paradiso,’ is, it seems to us, 
quite enough for ever to put a stop to this posthumous ebullition of 
eatholicity. The Christianity of Dante was derived directly from 
the first fathers of the church, whose enlarged views had already 
been departed from by the Roman papacy of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. His views, scarcely indicated, of the progressive perfecting 
of the principle of human nature in a future life, and of the parti- 
cipation of all men in the spirit of God, open the way for the still 
further development of Christian truth itself. To him the papacy 
was nothing more than a problem of spiritual organization. He 
was willing to submit to it on condition that it did not shackle any 
of his favourite ideas. 

The ideas of which we have here given a sketch are ferment- 
ing, more or less boldly developed, among the youth of Italy. 
Understanding Dante better than the men who write about him,* 


* M. Balbo, who by the way does not believe the Unity of Italy possible, dis- 
misses the book ‘ De Monarchia’ with the sentence ‘un tessuto di sogni.’ M. 
Cesare Cantu, in his ‘ Margherita di Pusterla,’ calls it ‘ abbietissimo libro.’ 
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they revere him as the prophet of the nation, and as the one who 
claims for Italy not only the sceptre of modern poetry, but the 
initial thought in modern philosophy. But in the time of Dante, 
in the midst of that whirlwind of personal and local passions which in- 
tercepted all view of the future, who understood, who could under- 
stand, thoughts like those which he bore within his soul? And 
what must have been his life in the midst of elements discordant 
from his ideal, when, in his native city, he could find only two 
just men, himself perhaps, and his friend Guido, both misunder- 
stood (Inf. 6-13)—between an idea vast as the world, and a power- 
lessness to realise it, which became every day more and more 
apparent ! 

It was a tragical life—tragical from the real ills that assailed him 
one after another—from the lonely thought which ate into his soul, 
because there was none whom he might inspire with it. At 
the age of 24 (1290), he lost Beatrice, after Toda seen her in 


the arms of another; at the age of thirty, towards the end of 
1295, he lost Charles Martel, to whom he was attached by a 
warm friendship ; and Forese Donati, whom he loved still 
more tenderly;* five years afterwards he was PRIORE, and 
forced by his duty as a citizen to provoke the hatred of the 
two parties who harassed Florence, by banishing their chiefs at 


the same time, also that of Boniface VIII., and of all the friends 
of Charles de Valois, whose mediation he caused to be refused. 
Guido Cavalcanti, for sixteen years his best friend, died that same 
year, and two years after this began for Dante the Hell of Exile— 
that slow, bitter, lingering death, which none can know but the 
exile himself—that consumption of the soul, which has only one 
hope to console it. Accused on the strength of a forged docu- 
ment, and even whilst he was ambassador to Boniface VIIL., of 
extorting money, he was sentenced to make pecuniary reparation, 
and to two years’ banishment. His house was given up to pillage, 
and his lands devastated. Three months afterwards, enraged that 
he had neither paid the fine, nor sought to justify himself, his 
enemies condemned him to be burnt to death: ubique comburatur sie 
quod moriatur. ‘Then began his life of wandering and disappoint- 
ments; he went from province to province, from city to city, from 
court to court, to see if among the heads of parties, among warriors 
of renown, he might find a man who could or would save Italy, 
and he found no one. The desire and ambition might exist in 
some, but they were unequal to the task. Everywhere he found 


* Parad. viii. 55, and following lines. Purg. xxiii. 76, &c. Vita Nuova. 
‘ Piget me cunctis, sed pietatem maximam illorum habeo quicunque in exilio 
tabescentes, patriam tantum somniando revisunt.,—De Vulg. ii. c. 6. Lionardo 
Aretino, Vita di Dante. 
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a want of enlightenment; sometimes he was treated with contempt. 
Poverty assailed him: ‘ urget me ret familiaris egestas.* He was 
almost reduced to beg. Like aship without sail or rudder, he was 
driven through every port, harbour and shore, by the bleak and 
bitter wind of grievous poverty.t He bore up against it all. His 
adversity was great, but he was great as his adversity. He who 
had loved so well, was alone, and without a single beloved hand to 
soothe with its caress his brow, burning with the feverish thoughts 
of genius; he whose heart was so great, so gloriously proud, in 
peril of his life, was reduced to beg, at the gates of men whom 
perhaps he despised at the bottom of his soul, for the ‘ bitter 
bread.’ He who bore within himself the soul of Italy, was mis- 
understood by the whole nation, but he did not yield; he wrestled 
like a brave man against the world without, and ended by con- 
quering it. If for a moment he seemed to be borne down by the 
fury of the storm, it was only to rise up again great as before. 
Come la fronda che flette la cima 
Nel transito del vento, e poi si leva 
Per la propria virtii che la sublima.—( Parad, xxvi. 85.) 

Taking refuge in his conscience: ‘sotto |’ usbergo del sentirsi 
puro’—graving by night his noble vengeance in the immortal 
pages which he could only throw to mankind as he descended to 
the tomb,t he kept himself faithful to his God, to his purpose, 
to himself. Nothing could bend or corrupt his soul. It was 
like the diamond, which can only be conquered by its own 
dust. 

If the pain had not been within himself, no adversity which 
come from without could have disturbed this tetragonal being, 
who was born to suffer and to act. He was made to govern, not to 
submit or modify himself; endowed with an immense power of 
will, and a patience beyond all proof—inflexible from convic- 
tion, calm from the strength of his decision. Whenever we 
think on the life of Dante, he reminds us, not of Luther himself, 
but of his beautiful words: ‘ Weil weder sicher noch gerathen ist, - 
etwas wider gewissen zu thun, hier stehe ich; ich kann nicht 
anders. Gott helfe mir. Amen.’ He was of a cast of character 
to recognise no law but his conscience, and to recur for aid to 


* Ep. Kani Grandi de Scala. 

¢ Per le parti quasi tutte, alle quali questa lingua si stende, peregrino, quasi 
mendicando, sono andato, mostrando contro a mia voglia la piaga della fortuna, 
che suole ingiustamente al piagato molte volte essere imputata. Veramente io 
sono stato legno senza véla, e senza governo, portato a diversi porti, e foci e liti 
dal vento secco, che vapora la dolorosa poverta; e sono apparito agli occhi a molti 
che forse per alcuna fama in altra forma m’ aveano imaginato; nel cospetto de’ 
quali non solamente invilio, ma di minor pregio si fece ogni opera si gid fatta come 
quella che fosse a fare.—Convito. 
t Parad. xxvii. 55, et seqq. Purg. xi. 133, et seqq. 
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none but God. His soul was naturally loving, but, superior as he 
was to all his contemporaries, it was the human species he loved— 
MAN, as one day he will be,—but from the men who swarmed 
around him, and whom, with a very few exceptions, he did not 
esteem, he could expect no companionship for his inner life. 
When in the Purg. (xi. 61, et seqq.*), Omberto of the Counts of 
Santafiore, says to him,— 
L’ antico sangue e l’ opere leggiadre 
De’ miei maggior mi fér si arrogante, 
Che non pensando alla comune madre, 
Ogni uomo ebbi in dispetto tanto avante 

Ch’ io ne morii.— 
Dante bows his head,—one would say that he felt contempt for 
all men springing up in his heart, as once in Omberto’s. He 
loved glory, he does not conceal it—but it was not so much 
renown, that herb’s colour, as he says, which the sun first makes 
green and then witherst—as the glory of triumph over accomplished 
aims—the sanction of those who should call ancient the times in 
which he lived. He desired to live in the future, in the 
second life. He desired that his thoughts might descend like 
an inspiration into the hearts of his successors here below. 
The grand thought of a mutual responsibility joing in one 
bond the whole human race was ever and ever floating before 
his eyes. The connexion between this world and the next, be- 
tween one period of life and the remainder, is brought forward 
every moment in the poem: a feeling of tenderness, engendered 
by this idea, gleams across the ‘ Purgatorio,’ and almost finds its way 
into the ‘Inferno.’ The spirits there anxiously ask for tidings of 
Earth, and desire to send back news of themselves.t He loved 
Florence ;—the place of his birth—the temple, which he calls “ his 
beautiful St. John,” where he one day broke a baptismal font to 
save a child from drowning, are recollected with profound regret: 
—he did not love the Florentines, and inscribed at the head of his 
poem, the words omitted in all editions, Foscolo’s excepted: 


FLORENTINUS NATIONE, NON MORIBUS. 


A man of the middle ages, and endowed with all the strong pas- 
sions of that time—he knew what revenge meant. When Geci 
del Bello, his relation, passed him without looking, he says with 
sorrow— 


eens eee la violenta morte 
Che non gli é vendicata ancor, diss’ io, 


* Weare decidedly of the opinion put forth by Foscolo, that, with the excep- 
tion of some fragments, the poem was never published by Dante: for proof of 
this, see the ‘ Discorso sul testo.’ 

Purg. xi. 115. See also v. 100, et seqq. 

Inf. and Purg. passim. The fine sentiment expressed in the lines, “ A miei 
portai l’ amor che qui raffina,” which are spoken by Curando Malespina, in the 
viii. ch. of Purg., has been almost universally misunderstood. 
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Per alcun che dell’ onta sia consorte 
Fece lui disdegnoso; onde sen gio 
Senza parlarmi.—Jn/fer. xxix. 31, et seqq. 

But he had too much greatness in his soul, and too much pride it 
may be, to make revenge a personal matter—he had nothing but 
contempt for his own enemies, and never, — in the case of 
Boniface VIII., whom it was necessary to punish in the name of 
religion and of Italy, did he place a ae one of his enemies 
in the Inferno—not even his judge, Cante Gabrielli. ‘The ‘non 
ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa,’ which in the beginning of 
his poem he applies to those who have been worthy neither of 
heaven nor hell, appears to have been his own rule towards his 
enemies. Strong in love and strong in hatred, it is never love of 
himself nor hatred of others. Life appeared to him with too few 
charms for him to attach much importance to any thing personal; 
it was the love of right and hatred of wrong that animated 
him. When he speaks of death it is never with that egotistical 
fear, mingled with egotistical hope, which appears in every turn 
of Petrarch’s poems, and still more in his letters, and also in the 
writings of Boccacio. It appeared to him of more importance to 
make haste to accomplish his mission upon earth, than to meditate 
upon the inevitable hour which marks for all men the beginning 
of a new work. Sometimes he wishes for it,* but it is only be- 
cause he sees evil taking possession more and more of the places 
where his mission was appointed. The point about which he 
concerned himself was not the length or the shortness of life, not 
happiness or misery;—it was the end for which life was given. 
He felt all there was of divine and creative in action, he wrote as 
he would have acted, and the pen in his hand became, as we have 
said, like a sword—and it is in truth a sword that he places in the 
hand of Homer, the sovereign poet.t He wrestled, when it was 
against nothing else, with himself—against the wanderings of 
his understanding {—against the fire of the poetS{—against the fury 
of his passions. The purification of heart by which he passed from 
the hell of struggle to the heaven of victory, to the calm of peace by 
the sacrifice of hope from his earthly life—In violenta e disperata 
pace—is admirably shown in this poem where so many things are 
shown. With a character such as we have sketched, haughty, 
disdainful, untamable—as the opinion of his contemporaries, 
even through imaginary anecdotes, tells us—looking upon him- 
self as belonging to the small number of privileged beings en- 
dowed with high understanding, and worthy of the communion 
of the Holy Spirit—less calculated and intended to be go- 
verned by laws, than to control them ||—Dante evidently was one 
SeniihaindlicasA-tacdiceiodussineciasdibmesheiemenaametiiataeba aie id ate ca ala 


* Purg. xx. 10, 14. + Inf. iv. 86 et seqq. t Inf. xxvi. 21 
§ Purg. xxxiii. 141. —_—| Ep. ded. ad Kanem. 
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of those men who pass unscathed and erect through the most 
critical conjunctures, and never bow the knee except to the prin- 
ciple that works within. That power he adored with a trembling 
and religious fervour—Deus fortior ;—he had experienced every 
frame of mind that passes, from the moment when a thought 
appears for the first time in the soul’s horizon, down to that when 
it incarnates itself in the man, takes possession of all his faculties, 
and cries to him, ‘ Thou art mine.’ 

It was the dust of the diamond—the hidden, mysterious pain of 
Genius, so real, and yet, from its very nature, understood by so 
few—the torment of catching a glimpse of the ideal, the impos- 
sible to be realised in this life—the Titanic dreams of an Italy, at 
the head of the movement of humanity, an angel of light among 
the nations—contrasted with the reality of an Italy divided within 
herself, deprived of her temporal head, and betrayed by her spiritual 
head—coveted by all strangers, and too often prostituting herself 
to them—the strength to guide men towards good, and from cir- 
cumstances and the sway of egotistical passions, no one to be 
guided—fightings within, between faith and doubt;—it was all 
these that changed the author of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ into the writer 
of the ‘ Inferno—the young angel of peace and gentle poetry, 
whose features Giotto has preserved to us, into the Dante with 
whom we are familiar, the Dante come back from hell. It was 
when bowed down beneath this internal conflict, that Dante one 
day, wandering across the mountains of Lunigiana, knocked at 
the gate of the monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo. The monk 
who opened it, read at a single glance all the long history of 
misery on the lean pale face of the stranger. ‘‘ What do you seek 
here ?” said he. Dante gazed around, with one of those looks in 
which the soul speaks from within, and slowly replied—‘‘ Peace” — 
PaceM.* There is in this scene something suggestive of thoughts 
that lead up to the eternal type of all martyrs of genius and love, 
praying to His Father, to the Father of all, upon the Mount of 
Olives, for peace of soul, and strength for the sacrifice. 

PEACE, — nothing either monk or any other creature could 
bestow on Dante. It was only the unseen hand, which sends the 
last arrow, that could, as Jean Paul says, take from his head the 
Crown of Thorns.ft 

We have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to show Dante in 
a point of view hitherto too much neglected; and which is, with 
the exception of the poetical side of his character (of which we 





* Letter from Fra Flavio to Uguccione della Faggiola v. Troia del Veltro Alle- 
gorico. 

+ “ Aber das Grab ist nicht tief; es ist der leuchtende Fusstritt eines Engels, 
der uns sucht. Wenn die unbekannte Hand den letzten Pfeil an das Haupt des 
Menschen sendet, so biickt er vorher das Haupt, und der Pfeil hebt bloss die 
Dornenkrone yon seinen Wunden ab.” 
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have not to speak here), the most important to be properly esti- 
mated. We have at the same time wished to assuage the astonish- 
ment of M. Labitte. and of all the Labittes of the day, at the 
newly kindled enthusiasm with which this epoch studies and dives 
into the old Allighieri. Besides all that which we all look for in 
the genius of the poet,—the Ideal made manifest,—his soul,—the 
soul of his otthy~hle seeks there for the secret of her na- 
tionality. Europe seeks there for the secret of Italy, and for a 
prophecy of maalin thought. 

Dante has found peace and glory—the crown of thorns has long 
since fallen off—that thought, which he threw like seed into the 
world, has sprung up, and developed from century to century, 
from day to eas soul, which did not find a single echo m 
its course here below, holds commune in the present day with mil- 
lions, and has done so for centuries. More than five hundred 
years have passed over the country of Dante, since the death of 
his body : years of glory and of shame; of genius and intolerable 
mediocrity ; of turbulent liberty and mortal servitude; but the 
name of Dante has remained, and the severe image of the poet 
still rules the destinies of Italian generations, for an encourage- 
ment and for a reproach. Never has another genius been so 
brilliant that it could eclipse or dim the splendour of that of 
Dante; never has there been a darkness so profound, that it could 
conceal this star of promise from Italian eyes; neither the profa- 
nations of tyrants and Jesuits, nor the violations of foreign in- 
vaders, have been able to effaceit. ‘ Sanctum Poete nomen quod 
nunquam barbaries violavit.” ‘The poem was ill understood, — 
was degraded by vulgar commentators :—the prose works, in which 
Dante had written the national Thought still more explicitly, 
were forgotten—concealed, by a suspicious tyranny, from the 
knowledge of his fellow-citizens:—and still, as if there had been a 
compact, an interchange of secret life between the nation and its 
poet, even the common people who cannot read know and revere 
his sacred name. At Porciano, some leagues from the source of 
the Arno, the peasants show a tower, in which they say Dante 
was imprisoned. At Gubbio, a street bears his name,—a house 
is pointed out, as having been dwelt in by him. The moun- 
taineers of Tolmino, near Udine, tell the traveller that there is the 
grotto where Dante wrote—there, the stone upon which he used 


to sit;—yet a little while, and the country will inscribe on the 
base of his statue, 


The Italian Nation to the Memory OF ITS PROPHET. 
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Art. II.—Selbst Schau. Erster Theil: Das Schicksal und der 
Mensch. (Self-Contemplation. Part I: Man and his Des- 
tiny.) By Hernricnh ZscHokKe. Aarau. 1845. 


No records of human life are more generally unsatisfactory than 
those of the lives of literary men : there are none that we take 
up with more misgivings—none that we more frequently lay 
down with the desponding conclusion, that ‘all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’ 

Many causes may be assigned for this, without resorting to the 
absurd, and almost exploded fallacy, that genius, like a fairy 
gift, is usually accompanied by some condition fatal to the 
possessor. 

We have, in the first place, ‘mostly formed an acquaintance 
with the best and brightest part of an author's existence, that 
preserved in his writings, before we feel any curiosity to know 
what was the actual life of the man. The wine has been drunk; 
the lees only remain. In addition to this, the uncertainty of 
the social position of authors, their proverbial irritability of tem- 
perament, and their frequent deficiency in common prudence, 
expose them more than any other class to the pelting of the 
most pitiless storms of fortune, whilst rendering them at the same 
time more keenly susceptible to her injuries. Society is too often 
a foolish, capricious mother to them, fondling them with immo- 
derate tenderness one moment, but casting them from her with 
harsh reproaches, and refusing their most reasonable requests, 
when her humour changes, or when the spoiled children manifest 
any of the failings—mainly attributable to her own injudicious 
treatment; she will sometimes, in a sentimental mood, make loud 
lamentations over some well-advertised distresses, which are 
no more, perhaps, than the necessary and unavoidable conse- 
quences of wilful imprudence; at others she will pettishly refuse 
her most gifted children the common rights of the humblest and 
dullest of their brethren. 

From the nature of his pursuits, the author has to contend, 
single-handed, with many difficulties, to overcome which others 
enjoy the assistance and co-operation of numbers; he has to force 
his way through the world nae not only without a well-beaten 
road to travel on, but even without a well-defined object to which 
he might direct even the maddest steeple chase. Not only must 
he stand, without the support afforded by the brotherly bonds of 
what are called the regular professions, but often, precisely be- 
cause his work may happen to be of higher value to the com- 
munity than almost any other, he is grudged its natural reward, 
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by those, who in their fears of intellectual famine decree, like the 
mobs of the French revolution, that the best way to avoid it is to 
plunder the bakers. 

With all the allowance, however, that can be made for the dis- 
advantages authors may labour under, it is impossible not to see 
that the often bewailed misfortunes of the sons of genius are by 
no means the inevitable and fatal attendants on that genius, but 
merely the results of common failings which they share with 
common men, on which the brilliant gifts accompanying them 
have thrown a terrible light. 

Be that as it —, it not unfrequently happens that we repent 
our curiosity in seeking to lift the veil that has covered the per- 
sonal history of one in whose works we have long delighted, and 
to clothe with flesh and blood the bright abstraction of a name. 
The precepts of the physician become valueless when we have 
seen his inability to heal himself: the light that shone like a star 
before us can guide us no more, when we know it to be merely 
an exhalation from a rank and unwholesome jungle of vanity and 
sensual excess. 

If such are the feelings with which we lay down so many lite- 
rary biographies, how doubly welcome are those which, like the 
autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke (quaintly entitled ‘ Selbst 
Schau,’ Self-contemplation), lead us to forget the author in whom 
we have delighted, the admirable novelist, the historian, the phi- 
losophical moralist, in our esteem and veneration for the man, 
who now, at seventy-two years of age, surrounded, as that age 
should be, with ‘honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,’ 
has sat down to record the circumstances of his rich and eventful 
career, as well as the progress of his inward, spiritual life, for the 
benefit of a numerous circle of descendants. 

Heinrich Zschokke, known all over Europe as the author of 
many works of high excellence in various departments of litera- 
ture—though so long a distinguished citizen of Switzerland—is 
not a native of that country, which, indeed, he did not enter till 
he was more than twenty years of age. He is by birth a German, 
the son of an Oberalter of Magdeburg, who acquired what was, 
then and there, thought a considerable fortune, by supplying cloth 
to the Prussian army during the Seven Years’ War. 

His mother died when he was only a few weeks old, and his 
earliest recollection dates from 1774, when the great comet, that 
flaming ensign of the wrath of God, as he heard it called, hang- 
ing in the midnight sky, and the sea of pale, upturned faces 
gazing at it, made a deep and terrible impression on the child 
then between three and four years old. 

The impressions of his infancy, however, were not usually of 
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this character, for he was the Benjamin of his father’s house, and, 
like most children so circumstanced, an especial darling. Of lite- 
rary cultivation, the worthy cloth-dealer possessed scarcely enough 
to write Lis own name; but he was, on that account, all the more 
rigid with respect to little Heinrich’s attendance at school, as well 
as at the Lutheran church. What harvest of profit he may have 
reaped in those fields of learning, it is not easy to make out; but 
the net result of the theological teaching he received appears to 
have been an admiration of winged angels, and a profound awe 
of the devil, with his classical appendages of hoofs and tail. In 
addition to these studies, religious and scientific, he voluntarily 
went through a course of gymnastics, climbing all the trees in the 
vicinity, accompanying the cats in their excursions along the gut- 
ters, and acting as commander-in-chief of twenty or thirty little 
ragamuffins in their martial encounters with other small tribes. 
In these wars, some heads were broken, but more windows, and 
the peaceful neighbouring nations, as in some other cases, suffered 
more damage than the belligerents themselves. 

A dark, stern reality, however, broke in upon this sportive 
world; the father died, and little Heinrich wept inconsolably 
through a long night of grief and terror, dreading lest the light 
of the sun had been extinguished with the life of his only re- 
maining parent. 

But the sun returned, and the ‘ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance,’ of the funeral—even yet in Germany an occasion of 
still more fantastic solemnity than with us—the chorus of singers, 
the church bells, the long rocession, and the new mourning dress, 
helped to dissolve the childish grief in wonder and fearful admira- 
tion. To this was joined the influence of change of scene. Hein- 
rich was sent to his brother Andreas, who had himself a son as 
old; and it was only by slow degrees that he began to feel himself 
an orphan. 

The change that had taken place in his circumstances, the loss 
he had sustained, became clearer to him, and sorrowful brooding 
over these mysterious events, vain struggles against the might 
unseen power that had shattered thus in pieces the fair and soled 
looking fabric of his happiness, awakened deeper thoughts than 
perhaps often arise in brains of ght years’ standing, and struck 
the key-note of his future inward life. 

Brother Andreas was, like the father, a cloth-maker, but a per- 
son of far higher pretensions both in letters and gentility; and 
little Heinrich's rampaging about, with the gamins of the street 
and market-place, was an abomination in his sight. 

Heinrich was required to put off the old Adam, and to become 
regenerated with the help of the hairdresser and the tailor. 
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Instead of the wild freedom he had enjoyed, to which the 
school hours at all events had served to give additional zest, the 
boisterous fun among his playmates, and the caresses of a loving 
father, the poor boy condemned to “ cut” his troop of ragged but 
jovial playfellows, had to endure the restraint of sitting whole days 
in a close room, gazing at a book in which he was not reading, 
and revisiting in dreams his old beloved haunts, or watching with 
envy the pleasant social parties of the ducks and fowls, beneath the 
window, or the airy gambols of the flies on the ceiling. The new 
clothes too were but snares to his path, entangling him in sins 
before unknown, and acting as conductors to draw down by their 
rents and stains continual storms of trouble on his devoted head. 

As the tailor and the hairdresser had not altogether succeeded 
in making a gentleman of Heinrich, brother Andreas bethought 
him to try the influence of the Muses. He read and expounded to 
him Kleist’s poem of § Spring,’ and engaged a master to teach him 
play on the harpsichord, but the renowned poem seemed as grand 
and as dull as the best room of the house, with its fine furniture 
and well-rubbed floor, and though the boy could be moved to 
rapture and to tears by the melody of a street minstrel, or by 
distant snatches of harmony from a band of wandering choristers, 
his music master gave him up in despair. 

The case was no better when he was sent to school. Wanting 
all preparatory knowledge, the lessons were perfectly unintelligible 
to him, and he sat there with unspeakable weariness hour after hour, 
solacing himself by occasionally drawing by stealth the figures of 
animals not commonly known to naturalists, and getting his exercises 
done by private amicable contract with his stheiidliows, This 
pleasant and profitable traffic was, however, unluckily destroyed at 
a blow by an arbitrary interference of the constituted authorities, 
and at a public school examination, lest his ignorance might become 
a scandal to the institution, Heinrich Zschokke was formally dis- 
missed as entirely and hopelessly deficient in capacity. 

Brother Andreas was overwhelmed as by a thunderbolt, beside 
himself with rage and shame, and the terrified Heinrich wasabout 
to rush into the wide world with a brand like that of Cain upon 
his forehead, when he was saved by the interference of his eldest 
sister, who deciding that it was all the fault of Andreas, took the 
forlorn Heinrich home, and determined to try the experiment of 
sending him with her own son to a little school, where it was 
hoped he might after all be able to learn enough to become a 
decent grocer or shoemaker. 

In spite of all that had been said of the ignorance of the expelled 
pupil, e had, nevertheless, brought away with him a fund of 

nowledge, of which, strangely enough, no account had been 
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taken. A copy of the‘ Arabian Nights’ had fallen into his hands, 


while he was still wandering in those academic groves, and he 
soon became a devout believer in the truth of that ghostly volume, 
learning whole pages by heart, and becoming profoundly versed in 
the secrets of the invisible world, and the sayings and doings of 
magicians and genii, and all the principalities and powers who 
exercise dominion therein. Could he but find out the secret 
which should render him lord and master of some serviceable 
spirit, like the slaves of the lamp and the ring! He now seriously 
began to prosecute this inquiry, and whether he might or might 
not have been successful in his researches can never be known, for 
he found with some indignation that he was to be again sent to 
school, and schoolmasters, every body knows, are no conjurors. 

Heinrich’s new situation was nevertheless on the whole less irk- 
some than the house of his brother, for as no one seemed to 
trouble himself about him, he enjoyed more freedom; and his 
new master, in addition to many genuine pedagogish gifts, took 
captive his imagination at first sight by the majestic beauty of his 
appearance in a blue-flowered dressmg-gown and snow-white 
flowing perriwig. Among the useful tools which this worthy 
man, named Capsius, employed in his trade (that, namely, of keep- 
ing in order sixty unruly boys) besides three sticks, varying in 
length and thickness, there lay on a little table, a long smooth 
cord, which he was in the habit of employing precisely like the 
lasso of the South American Guachos, flinging it with admirable 
skill over the head of the young sinner let him be ever so far off, 
and drawing him amidst the hurrahs of the mob, in a straight line 
over bench and table to the judgment-seat. The wild rollickin 
troop of youngsters, nevertheless, loved their teacher well, oa 
were loved by him; but one was confessedly his favourite. This 
youth was the fortunate possessor of the sum total of the classical 
erudition of the school, having gone through the rudiments of 
Latin, and whenever there was any thing to be seen in the street, 
soldiers, rope-dancers, bears, or monkeys, he was sure to obtain 
permission to leave the school-room and enjoy the spectacle, if he 
could only muster Latin enough to ask permission in that tongue. 
Here was an attraction powerful enough to overcome even the re- 
pulsive force of the Latin grammar. In vain did the owner of 
the spell, paint in fearful colours to Zschokke the terrors of that 
wilderness of declensions and conjugations, adjectives and pro- 
nouns, he fought his way undaun damage them, from Musa to 
Audio, and at length, with much palpitation of the heart, uttered 
the potent ‘Open Sesame’ of the school-room door. Dominie 
Capsius, astonished at this sudden and dazzling display of learning, 
subjected it, in the first instance, to a searching investigation, but 
D2 
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when satisfied of its genuineness, praised the valorous indus 
of little Heinrich, declared he would come to something, an 
proclaimed him solemnly to the dignity of second ‘ Lateiner,’ 
with all rights and privileges thereunto re, 5 | 

In addition to these classical acquirements, Zschokke was at the 
same time going through a course of geographical study, under 
the direction of an old labouring man, a broad-shouldered athletic 
figure, with a hard-featured, scarred, weather-beaten sailor’s face, 
who lived in a neighbouring house, and who in the fine summer 
evenings used to relate many marvellous things from his own 
travels and those of Robinson Crusoe and other authorities. When 
at last this rich fund of entertainment seemed well-nigh ex- 
hausted, Zschokke had no resource but to collect all the voyages 
and travels that he could by any means come at, and to resolve, 
on the first opportunity, to be shipwrecked on a beautiful island of 
the South Sea. 

It was not, however, wholly amidst these pleasant dreams, that 
the mind of Zschokke began to unfold itself as he advanced to- 
wards his thirteenth year. The vague doubt, the anxious mis- 
givings which the many mysteries of this earthly existence are 
calculated to awaken, had already began to darken over his mental 
horizon. Surrounded by those whose thoughts had never wan- 
dered beyond the narrow circle of their daily worldly occupations, 
he could obtain no answer to his ‘ obstinate questionings,’ except, 
perhaps, some foolish trivial evasion, or ‘ Because it is so, you 
blockhead!’ and in his perplexity he devised for himself the 
strangest solutions of his difficulties; such, for instance, as that 
the world was a vast clock-work, in which the figures were moved 
about unconsciously to themselves, that the only conscious beings 
were himself and God, who had set in motion this vast apparatus 
for the sake of educating him and rendering him fit for Heaven, 
leaving the wonderful puppet-show motionless at all other times 
than the moments during which he, little Heinrich Zschokke, 
could contemplate its movements. Day and night his imagination 
was occupied with these extraordinary fancies, and in the mean- 
time he was regarded by every body about him as an odd unma- 
nageable kind of boy, who always laughed and cried at the wrong 
times, was sometimes unaccountably credulous, and at others most 
stiffnecked in his unbelief. 

Disregarded, or thrust out of the way as a person altogether 
‘de trop’ in the world, he withdrew himself gradually more and 
more into the solitude of his own heart. 

“I stood alone in the world, and could not look on without a painful 
emotion when any one of my companions was praised or caressed by 
father or mother. My tears were dried by no loving hand; me, no 
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one pressed to his bosom, and every reproach which to other children is 
softened by the consciousness of their parents’ affection, fell on me with 
undiminished bitterness. Now first did I feel how infinite had been my 
loss in the death of my father. I tried to recall to myself his words and 
caresses, and even his most trivial actions. I longed to die and be with 
him again. Many a night have I got up, when all was silent round 
me, and falling on my knees, prayed with passionate tears that his spirit 
should, but for once, appear to me, and then crept, sorrowing and for- 
lorn, back to my bed, when I found my prayer not granted. 

“ T did not venture to make a confidant of any one; but I was forced, 
by some means or other, to give vent to my repressed emotions. I held 
long imaginary conversations with God, in which I answered my own 
requests in his name; but the happiest thought was that of entering 
on a poetical correspondence with the spirit of my father, in which I 
wrote down my complaints, solacing myself with the belief that he was 
standing invisibly by me. These were my first poetical productions, 
and I was induced to make the attempt, because I thought a heavenly 
being ought to be addressed in a nobler language than that of common 
life. 

** My only fear was, that as paper was sometimes scarce in the house, 
and people were in the habit of taking my school exercises and trans- 
lations, without ceremony, to wrap up money, they might happen to 
light on my poetical MSS.—those sacred outpourings of my heart— 
which would be sure to bring down on me a torrent of reproaches, and, 
in all probability, weeks of sullen silence from the whole household. 

“¢ My little sleeping-room was on the ground floor in a back building; 
and poor and naked as I was, I took a pleasure in it, and loved to adorn 
it as my study. There I read, painted, made poems, and revelled in a 
world of beautiful dreams. In winter, however, I had not only no fire, 
but the economy of the house denied me a light, even to go to bed by. 
At last I hit on an expedient, for which I amazingly applauded myself, 
namely, to make a lamp of a hollowed-out turnip, and light it when 
every body was in bed andasleep. As there were no curtains, I trusted 
to the flowers, formed by the frost over the window panes, for the pri- 
vacy of my nightly labours, but unluckily they proved to be not suffici- 
ently thick; my lamp was discovered, and angrily, and with many 
threats, destroyed. 

‘* My temper was, however, no longer the same. I answered in a 
tone of defiance, and on the following morning repaired to my guar- 
dian, a bell-founder in the town, who heard my complaints very quietly, 
and then dismissed me without making any reply, manifesting no little 
embarrassment when I observed that I knew I had a right to better 
treatment for the money that was paid for my board from the property 
left by my father. 

“ As I could obtain no promise of redress from him, I went straight to 
the President* of the Obervormundschaftsamt, a burgomaster, named, 
I think, Stickhahn. 


* Like our Lord Chancellor, the legal guardian of orphans. 
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“This worthy man listened with great patience to the narrative of 
my grievances, made many inquiries concerning my age (I was not 
thirteen), my occupations, the school I went to, &c., and then, clapping 
me in a friendly way on the back, said, ‘Go, things shall be better 
managed for you,’ and in a few days I was removed from the house of 
my sister, where I had never been regarded as a brother, but only as a 
boarder, or indeed ‘an errand-boy, and sent to board with the Rector 
Emeritus, and from his house attended the high school, or gymnasium. 
So that, although I had failed to discover Aladdin's lamp, my turnip- 
lamp had rendered me good service.” 

With this scene, which will have afforded our readers some 
insight into the character of the young Zschokke, we pass over 
the remaining years of his childhood, until we find him at the age 
of seventeen, a tall primaner, sufficiently advanced in the school 
studies—that is, with his mind duly ‘ littered with etymological 
compost;’ but sick at heart with the epidemic malady of the youth 
of the period, the dreariest and most hopeless unbelief. The old 
instinctive faith of his childhood had been extinguished, and he 
vainly groped in the dark to find his way unassisted out of the 
labyrinth. 

“‘ The boy of seventeen thought himself able to attain, by his own 
strength, to an absolute certainty in divine things. He philosophized 
boldly, in the manner of thousands before him, that is, with the imagina- 
tion; and had, like thousands before him, the fate of Icarus when he 
came too near the sun; the wax of his wings melted, and he was plunged 
into an ocean of doubt and despair. ..... 

“IT was poorer than the poorest beggar. I had in the world no love, 
in Heaven no God; and even in the thought that I had not deserved 
this fate was no consolation, but only another source of bitterness, and 
indignant complaint. 

“It is probable that a mode of life entirely sedentary, and frequently 
passing whole nights in study, in an age of rapid corporeal develop- 
ment, had contributed not a little to this morbid state of mind.” 

A sort of instinct, he says, now drove him to seek relief in 
change of scene, and he accordingly again presented himself to 
his guardian, and representing to him, in a ‘neat speech,’ that 
younger than he had already been made happy university men, 
requested permission to go to Halle. 

The guardian, who appears to have been one of those imper- 
turbable kind of people, most of all provoking to more impetuous 
temperaments, listened with an unmoved countenance to his 
orat:on, and then, with a kind of ambiguous smile, said that, ‘ The 
clock would not strike for that for full two years to come.’ 

Scazcely restraining tears of mingled anger and vexation, 
Zschokke left the house. To remain two years longer at the 
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asium, in his present state of mind, appeared intolerable; he 

d neither father nor mother, with a natural claim on his obe- 
dience—none who had earned such a claim by their kindness— 
and he therefore resolved, since he could not obtain permission to 
go to Halle, to take what is called ‘ French leave,’ to enter him- 
self as a student at the larger university of the world. It was all 
before him, and with an enviable freedom of choice he placed the 
map of Europe on the table to assist his deliberations. 

There lay Switzerland, with its glorious Alps, and lakes, and 
waterfalls, for years the object of his most ardent longings; but 
the way was long, and his purse, alas! was short;—there Ba- 
varia, the Paradise of monastic life, with its magnificent Bene- 
dictine convents, under the shadow of their far-spreading, ancient 
elms and lindens, where, in vast dim Gothic libraries, lay buried 
mighty heaps of literary treasure. 

The solemn hush of their cloisters, their cool and tranquil 
seclusion, looked tempting to the feverish restlessness of his mind, 
and the profession of the Catholic faith, necessary to procure him 
admission into their walls, seemed a trifle scarce worth hesitating 
about, to one who, from the heights of his youthful presumption, 
looked down on all that was positive in religion, as mere un- 
meaning formality. 

There was, however, one spot where he could hope to meet 
a familiar face, and this, to a heart yearning for friendship and 
affection, proved an irresistible attraction. In the ducal resi- 
dence of Mecklenburg Schwerin there dwelt a former companion, 
who had now attained to the dignity of a court player; and 
through his assistance Zschokke hoped he might procure admis- 
sion to the temple of the dramatic art, which, poor as are its 
accommodations, has often proved a refuge for the destitute. 

Accordingly, on a cold foggy morning of January, 1788, the 
young adventurer quitted his native city and tial in safety at 
the goal of his expectations, namely, Mecklenburg Schwerin, and 
the dwelling of his friend Wachsmann. The first reception was 
friendly enough, but gradually, as Zschokke unfolded the motives 
of his journey, and his plan of becoming an actor, the face of 

achsmann grew longer and longer, until, bursting into a scornful 
laugh, he declared the services of the primaner not worth having even 
in the candle snuffing department. ‘ Sic transit gloria;’ here was an 
end of all his hopes of histrionic preferment through the interest 
of the court player, and, uttering an indignant philippic on dis 
false friend, he rushed from his house, but stopped outside the 
street-door to consider where he was to go next. As he stood 
there, forlorn, and knowing not whither to turn his steps, he felt 
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himself tapped on the shoulder and greeted by a friendly voice. 
An unknown gentleman, who had been present at the interview 
between him and Wachsmann, had followed him inio the street, 
and expressing much interest in his situation, kindly requested per- 
mission to introduce him to his family. Through the mediation 
of this new friend, by name Fahrenheit, he soon found himself 
placed, on agreeable terms, as tutor in a private family. ‘Who 
now so blithe as he?’ A situation which to many would have af- 
forded cause for repining, seems to have been greeted by him as 
the happiest of mortal lots. 

For the first time in his life he revelled in the enjoyment of al- 
most unbounded freedom, and of kindly domestic intercourse; the 
attachment of amiable pupils, the friendship of their benevolent 
but invalid father, and of Fahrenheit, a the pleasures of the 
country, enchanting to one cooped as he had always hitherto been 
within the walls of a city, who found new sources of delight and 
wonder in every field and grove, rendered him for a time perfectly 
happy. The scholar’s melancholy faded away like a mist of the 
morning, and the dark spectres of doubt and fear vanished in the 
prosperous sunshine. 

But the good fortune that had attended this rather wild freak, 
seemed, after a time, instead of satisfying, to awaken a new thirst 
of adventure, and the sweet monotony of his life became disturbed 
by the longing after new and untried scenes. 


*“ How little, thought I, did I yet know of the magnificence of this 
beautiful earth! When wandering along the woody shores of the lake, 
or on the terrace of the castle garden, I stretched out my arms in feverish 
longing towards those distant unknown lands that lay beyond, and even 
the old Robinson Crusoe dreams seemed to awake againin my mind. It 
appeared almost like a sin to have spent two whole years of my life in this 
little Schwerin, for to a restless lad, such as I was, who, strong in youth 
and health, feels himself equal to every adventure, the beautiful uni- 
formity of Paradise itself would soon become wearisome.” 


The end of this was, that he was induced to accept the offer 
of an acquaintance who had taken on him the management 
of a theatre, and received the important appointment of corre- 
spondent and poet to the theatre at Prenzlau. He was to accom- 
pany the troop in a caravan from Schwerin to the appointed 
rendezvous, and seems to have enjoyed amazingly the boisterous 
_ and mad freaks of his new companions. ‘They travelled in 
three waggons; one for the men, another for the women, and a 


third for the baggage: but often dismounting from their vehicles, 
strolled along in merry groups, playing a thousand mad frolics 
with the country people in the villages through which they passed, 
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now frightening them out of their wits, and now convulsing them 
with laughter. Gladly, says Zschokke, would he have travelled 
round the world in such company; but this, like other pleasures, 
soon came to an end. They arrived at their destination, and as 
time and circumstances enabled Zschokke to obtain a little insight 
into the characters of his jovial companions, his taste for their so- 
ciety rapidly declined. They cared nothing for their art, as an 
art, were always on the look out for patrons, or engaged in in- 
trigues or pie the bouts, and, however? indifferent actors on the 
stage, were masters of all the arts of dissimulation in private life. 
He fulfilled, however, all the duties of his office, cut down heroic 
tragedies, patched up worn out comedies, and altered them to the 
modern fashion, made the required alterations in such as did not 
fit the company; and besides giving these proofs of his skill in 
drematic tailoring, wrote several sanguinary melodramas, and 
corresponded with the magistrates of neighbouring towns concern- 
ing the improvement of public taste that might be expected to 
result from any encouragement afforded to this most legitimate 
drama. 

Fearful of exceeding our limits, we must pass with a hasty 
glance the remainder of his youthful adventures. At the end of 
a year the players dispersed, and Zschokke, whose liking for thea- 
trical company was now fully satisfied, remained behind in the 
last town they visited, Landsberg an der Warte, living most fru- 
gally on his very scanty means, and studying hard to — for the 
university. His guardian, who had for some time looked on him 
as entirely lost and given up to a vagabond life, joyfully gave the 
required permission, and he was accordingly entered as a student 
at Frankfort on the Oder. He was rather puzzled when asked by 
the ‘ Rector Magnificus’ what faculty he wished particularly to 
devote himself to, as his views in repairing to that mart of learn- 
ing had been merely to accumulate a vast store of wisdom, which 
he hoped would, in some way or other, turn to use, but at length 
resolved ‘ to throw the handkerchief to theology,’ principally 
with the hope of finding in a profounder and more elaborate 
course of anole, a cure for that mental malady which still lay dor- 
mant within him. 

His academical career was highly successful. The coarse and 
fantastic follies of the common herd of students seemed to him 
too absurd and childish to possess any attraction, and but for the 
accidental circumstance of being called on to deliver a funeral 
oration over a deceased fellow-student, which occasioned a great 
sensation, he might have remained a stranger to the greater part 
of them. Notwithstanding the vast number of students who, on 
this occasion, drank their ‘ Schmollis’ to him, and professed 
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themselves his brothers, there were very few with whom he formed 
what might be called an intimacy. It was in a playful poetical 
contention that took place with one of these chosen few, that he 
produced a drama, ‘ Abellind,’ which immediately met wiih the 
most tremendous success as the playbills have it, all over Ger- 
many, and brought the young author, among other signs of po- 
pular favour, a formal invitation from a number of merchants at 
Stettin, to be present as their guest, and superintend the bringing 
out of his piece at the theatre in that city. 

His modesty, he says, would have been hardly able to resist 
such an offer, but that an unfortunate deficit in the finance depart- 
ment compelled him to forego the triumph. 

His unexpected success as a dramatic author, however, seems 
never for 2 moment to have turned his attention from more 
serious objects. He toiled earnestly, and without ceasing, to find 
a way out of the labyrinth in which he had become entangled; 
but those who should have guided him on his way, only dazzled 
him with false lights, or plunged him into deeper gloom. ‘ The 
rooted scepticism of my tutor, seasoned as it was with attic wit, 
destroyed at length every hope I had cherished of ever attaining 
any thing like certainty on the highest questions. In this ship- 
wreck of all belief, knowledge, even of opinion, I clung like a 
drowning man to the plank thrown out by the Sage of Konigs- 
berg.” 

This scarcely served indeed to keep his chin above water, but, 
nevertheless, before long there appeared some hopes of his reach- 
ing land, though perhaps but a flosting island. ‘‘ Over the darkness 
and desolation of my inward world there arose, like a gleam of 
light from the distance, the idea of the holy, the true, the beautiful, 
united in triple unity in Christ, as the type of a perfect humanity.” 

In due time, however, notwithstanding the young scholar’s 
deep consciousness, that in all that was really important to know, 
he was still only a humble seeker after knowledge, he was pro- 
claimed Doctor Philosophie and Magister bonarum/artium, and 
moreover the honour of filling with great approbation for some 
months the pulpit of the deceased pastor of the church of St. Ca- 
therine’s in Magdeburg, whither he had gone to visit his rela- 
tives, and where the distinguished young scholar, and moreover 
the author of ‘ Abellind,’ found a vast number of old friends, 
which the neglected schoolboy had been all unconscious of pos- 
sessing. 

It was not till the year 1795, when he had reached the age of 
five-and-twenty, that Zschokke found himself enabled to fulfil his 
long-cherished wish of visiting Switzerland. He had previously 
made a pretty extensive tour in Germany, visiting Berlin, Leipsig, 
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Bairuth, Nurnberg, Stuttgart, &c., finding to his great astonish- 
ment, that his friend, the bandit ‘ Abellind,’ procured him intro- 
ductions to many most agreeable circles; his respect for the taste of 
a worthy public, which could relish this sundaathin beside the 
masterpieces of Schiller and Githe, beg nevertheless by no 
means increased thereby. 

At Schaffhausen, in the roar of the Rhine cataract, this promised 
land gave him her first thundering welcome, and the fever of his 
youthful romance still ran high enough to induce him to dismount 
and kiss with joyful reverence the soil of his adopted country. 


“Tn this picturesque labyrinth of green hills, blue streams, pleasant 
villages, chapels, ol ruined castles, Nature seemed to keep everlasting 
holiday, and the sudden transitions from scenes of the most tranquil pas- 
toral beauty, to those of the wildest and most terrific desolation, thrilled 
me with a sort of rapturous horror. In the sublime deserts of the high 
Alps, among rocks and clouds, I seemed to look down on palaces and 
temples, and all the magnificence of the earth, and in the awful silence 
around me to feel the presence of God. The Invincible clothed itself 
before me in a bodily form as to Moses in the burning bush. 

“‘ The striking peculiarities in the manners and social condition of the 
inhabitants afforded also a never-failing subject of interesting specula- 
tion. The standards I had brought with me from Germany I found ad- 
mitted of no application here. In religion, language, Seton and 
civilization, in manners, physiognomies, and modes of life, not only did 
canton differ from canton, but almost every valley from the other. The 
physical conformation of the country, its mountain chains, its glaciers, 
its foaming torrents, its lakes, its long winters, render communication 
difficult, and separate the inhabitants of towns and villages from each 
other. 

* T could not also help being struck with the contrasts in many re- 
spects exhibited by the Catholic and Protestant cantons. The numerous 
festivals and processions, the idleness of all the inhabitants, the pauper- 
ism of many, the profound ignorance and blind bigotry to be found in 
the one, with the comparative industry, cleanliness, prosperity, and men- 
tal cultivation of the other.” 


It is — hardly necessary to remind our readers that before 


1798, almost the whole population of Switzerland, with the exce 
tion of the inhabitants of a few municipal towns, consisted of su 
jects, as they were called (Unterthanen), who were not only ex- 
cluded from every share in the government, but were liable to the 
most unjust and oppressive treatment. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that Zschokke’s dreams of the republican freedom and hap- 
piness of the Swiss were soon put to flight; but he had now, he 
says, lived long enough to be accustomed to these disenchantments. 
The whole country round Zurich he found was in a state of 
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vassalage to the city, the labour of the inhabitants serving little 
other purpose than that of enriching about 1500 families within its 
walls. Only the lowest and most indispensable branches of in- 
dustry were allowed to be exercised in the villages, the higher and 
more productive being reserved for the citizens. Even for these 
the country people were compelled to purchase the raw materials 
in Zurich, and they were prohibited from carrying their manu- 
factures to any other malt. No office, not even the lowest, 
civil or ecclesiastical, could be filled by any but a citizen. The 
sons of citizens only could enjoy the benefit of the academies, 
gymnasia, libraries, or museums. There were no roads but such 
as led from the frontiers of the cantons to the gates of the city. 
The overplus, from the revenues of the states, was either placed in 
foreign funds, or heaped on the favoured few in the shape of lu- 
crative appointments or pensions. In Bern, and the other —. 
ing cities, the case was no better. Everywhere the cold shade of 
the civic aristocracy had blighted the fair fruits that might have 
been looked for froma hundred-and-fifty years of industry and 
eace. 

. The next change of the magic lantern of Zschokke’s eventful 
life shows him in the honourable position of head-master of the 
seminary of Reichenau, the principal, and indeed almost the only 
public educational institution for the Grisons and the neighbouring 
cantons. At the time when Zschokke arrived, this establish- 
ment had fallen into a state of grievous decay; a decay proceed- 
ing from the same cause as that of the canton itself, namely the 
factions and feuds of a few great families. These Alpine Capulets 
and Montagues had ranged themselves on opposite sides in some 
disputes that had arisen, and it became evident that the object of 
their contention must be altogether torn in pieces, unless some 
measure should be adopted to render it entirely independent of 
political parties. A few days, during which Zschokke was acci- 
dentally delayed at Chur, sufficed to make him acquainted with the 
President Tscharner, and to procure him the offer of the appoint- 
ment. That such a proposal should be made to so young a man, after 
only eight days’ acquaintanceship, seemed strange, almost suspi- 
cious; but, on further inquiry, it appeared the state did not risk as 
much in the business as might have been supposed; for besides 
that, as matters stood at present, the destruction of the school was 
inevitable, the salary of the head master was to be only 800 
florins, and he was required to advance a considerable part of his 
own little property in the purchase of some lands for the school, 
which it was thought advisable should not remain the property of 
the president. 

After visiting some of the principal enemies of Tscharner, and 
ascertaining that it was equally the wish of all parties that he 
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should undertake the office, he very gladly consented, and with 
cheerful activity immediately set about bringing its affairs into 
order, arranging not only the whole course of instruction, but 
also all matters ommial with the economical department, and 
despatching on the wings of the press the account of the new 
birth of the institution to all corners of the world. In one year 
the number of pupils rose from fifteen to seventy, and Zschokke 
enjoyed perhaps the chief happiness of life in an 2m — of 
virtuous activity. The delightful scenery, too, amidst which his 
labours passed (the castle of Reichenau being placed in the midst 
of extensive gardens, against whose terraces broke foaming the 
Vorder and Hinter-Rhine), his deep interest in the cause of edu- 
cation, his lofty views of the character and office of the school- 
master, and the tenderness towards his pupils, partly excited by 
the remembrance of his own friendless youth, made his task seem 
a labour of love. 

But the time had come when the thunders of war were to 
break in even on this harmless seclusion, and the shock of the 
great convulsion, which had overturned thrones and temples, was 
to extend even into the school-room of Reichenau, and the thread 
of its master’s history to become interwoven with that of the 
world. 

It may be recollected that shortly after the breaking out of 
the French revolution, various parts of the cantons of Switzer- 
land had exhibited movements indicative of discontent, but these 
isolated attempts at insurrection had been suppressed one after 
another without much difficulty. The Swiss governments, warned 
by the fate of the old republics of Venice, Holland, and Genoa, 
had done their utmost to maintain their strict neutrality, and 
even after the greatest insults on the part of France, had endea- 
voured by all means to keep on good terms with the insolent 
victors. 

Vain, however, was their caution; the then rulers of France 
had determined to remodel Switzerland into an independent 
neighbour republic, one and indivisible, after the last new Paris 
fashion, and they had moreover cast a longing eye on the trea- 
sures known to be lying in the old coffers of Bern. 

In 1798, therefore, without troubling themselves with many 
unnecessary apologies, ve | advanced a body of troops into the 
Pays de Vaud, and shortly after marched upon Bern. Aban- 
doned by her allies, though heroically defended by the oppressed 
country people of the canton, she soon fell into their hands, 
and as there had been nothing like a common plan of defence, 
or any co-operation between the different members of the con- 
federacy, canton after canton followed. 
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The French, after they had made themselves agreeable by 
plundering the cities, levying enormous fines on the mhabitants, 
and taking other measures to prepossess the people in favour of 
any government they might propose, produced a ready-made con- 
stitution brought with them from Paris, and manufactured there 
in the manner of the wooden-frame houses sent out to Australia 
and New Zealand. With this machine they at once set up the 
Helvetic republic, which was to be divided into eighteen can- 
tons, each sending an equal number of deputies to two legislative 
chambers, and presided over by an executive directory of five 
persons. An invitation had been despatched to the Grisons to 
join the new-born republic, but before the compliment could be 
answered, the troops of Austria were poured into the Tyrol, and 
an intimation given to the heads of the canton that the emperor 
would not suffer any arbitrary change in the government. The 
little defenceless free state, with two hostile armies on its fron- 
tiers, and rent asunder from within by contending factions, had 
not even the prudence to endeavour to gain time, and not know- 
ing which way to turn itself, made a leap in the dark into the 
arms of Austria. A fierce persecution immediately commenced 
_ all those who had expressed any doubts of the eligibility 
of this step. Many men, formerly high in favour with the 
~~ le, had difficulty to escape with their lives. The president 

scharner fled across the Rhine, and the amiable and inoffensive 
poet, Salis Seewis was, with his young and beautiful wife, hunted 
over the frontier, and pursued by armed peasants, who sent some 
bullets after him. The fiercest quarrels in the meantime arose 
among the people; village rose against village, and family against 
family. In this state of things, as may be supposed, parents 
had anxiously recalled their sons from the school of aide, 
and teachers begged for their dismissal. The household of the 
castle, which, with the pupils, had amounted to a hundred persons, 
was suddenly dispersed, and Zschokke was left almost dems, to 
wander about the silent halls and solitary gardens, so lately alive 
with the busy hum of joyous youth, but now deserted and oppres- 
sive with their silence. 

The young master, now that his occupation was gone, often re- 
ceived in Reichenau a small band of friends, who dreading above 
all things the rule of Austria, had recommended as the less of 
two evils, joing the Helvetic Republic, on condition that the 
canton should be spared the presence of French troops, and the 
rights of property respected. Zschokke had been xepeatedly 
warned that by receiving these obnoxious persons he had rendered. 
himself suspected, but had disregarded these hints, thinking it 
incredible, that one whose life bal dem so wholly private, and 
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apart from the scenes of political warfare, could be regarded as 
obnoxious to any government, and not choosing to confine himself 
as he had been advised, to the lands of Reichenau, but continuing 
his botanical excursions among the mountains as usual. One 
evening, when he had been all day ‘absent on one of these floral 
expeditions, he was astonished to find on his return the castle all 
in confusion, and the court-yard filled with persons who sur- 
rounded him with exclamations of joy, and poured out con- 
gratulations and questions, “ How he had escaped the murderers ?” 
whilst at the same moment there arrived a breathless messenger 
with a piece of paper from a friend, on which was hastily scrawled 
these words: 

*¢ Tf you are still safe, say soin one word. We have just met 
a party of peasants going in search of you with loaded muskets. 
It is said there is a price set on your head.” 

There was little time for deliberation, and the following morn- 
ing the ‘ schoolmaster was abroad’ on a timber raft, floating down 
the Rhine, enjoying with a sort of boyish love of frolic the 
rapid vicissitudes of his fortune, and fairly laughing outright, as 
he sat upon the trunk, now his whole worldly estate, so that he 
was obliged to devise sundry jokes for the amusement of the com- 
pany, in order to save the credit of his sanity. A few hours 
carried him beyond the limits of the Grisons to the village of 
Ragatz, where wandering on the banks of the river, like the for- 
lorn ghosts on the shores of Styx, he found many companions in 
exile, and among them the dethroned President Tscharner. Be- 
fore Zschokke’s arrival it had been determined among them to 
send off an embassy to Aarau, then the seat of the Helvetic govern- 
ment, in order to obtain an asylum for the victims of the resent- 
ment of the Austrian party. There was, however, some difficulty 
in getting proper persons to undertake the office; some were out 
of health, and others were out at elbows—for their clothes had 
been left behind in the Grisons in the hurry of their escape. 
Tscharner had already offered himself, but it was deemed advisable 
he should have a companion, and Zschokke arrived just in time to 
help them out of their perplexity. He had neither father nor 
mother, wife nor child left behind, who might be compromised 
by the proceeding, and jhe was acquainted with many persons of 
consideration in the place he was to go to. The impatience of 
the exiles was too great to allow of many formalities, and without 
waiting to communicate with distant friends and fellow-sufferers, 
they despatched their messengers with such credentials as could 
then and there be furnished. 


The aspect of the country through which they passed, bore 
many traces of the political convulsions it had suffered. In eve 


town and village the tree of liberty was planted, whilst its grow 
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was watched by hordes of the insolent and ruffianly French sol- 
diers, by which the country was over-run.. The word ‘ citizen’ 
resounded on all sides, but the bonds of kindred were everywhere 
rent asunder. The only consolation was that the shock given to 
the social fabric had also burst the chains of a bodily and mental 
slavery of centuries’ duration, and ‘ the sword of the avenging 
Nemesis flashed over the broken seats of magistrates whose pride, 
— and selfishness, had mainly contributed to bring about 
the catastrophe.’ 

The little town of Aarau was swarming with a motley crowd 
of French commissioners, generals, officers, and soldiers, with po- 

ular representatives, senators, and ministers, from all corners of 
uleeniend, whilst day after day poured in complaints of the dis- 
order, misery and destitution prevailing in every part of thecountry. 
The new constitution, manufactured at Paris in entire ignorance 
of the country on which it had been violently forced, a country 
whose various districts, differing in language, religion, and social 
culture, had scarcely one want in common, and the deluge of new 
laws, and of new magistrates, made confusion worse confounded. 
The people, perplexed and distracted, were tossed like a ball be- 
tween contending parties. On one side fanatical priests were pour- 
ing out denunciations, announcing the destruction of the church, 
and preaching a crusade for the faith of Rome; on the other, 
liberty orators were raving for equality of goods, abolition of taxes, 
repudiation of debts, compensation for patriots. 

Underwalden, which had taken up arms for its religion, had 
been laid waste by fire and sword. The Executive Directory, the 
supposed rulers of Switzerland, was in reality bound hand and 
foot by the French ‘ kiberators.’ 

The old Gothic edifice of the confederacy lay in ruins, and 
the crazy lath and plaster construction so hastily erected had no 
foundation; whilst any attempt to clear the ground of it, and 
make room for something better, would be the signal for pouring 
out the vials of wrath over the whole country, and would make 
it a battle-field for French and Austrian warfare, without its being 
possible to foresee what kind of harvest that ‘ red rain’ would help 
to grow. 

midst such scenes as these, those who are really able to lend a 
helping hand are not likely to be overlooked, and the hard pressed 
directory of the Helvetic Republic soon cast their eyes upon 
Zschokke. In the stormy element of active life into which he had 
been thrown, he had now lost all traces of the contemplative en- 
thusiastic melancholy that had so fitfully clouded the morning of 
his life, and, as it often happens, his inward world became calmer 
and clearer, as the outward one became more active and eventful. 

War had now broken out openly between Austria and France, 
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and after some sanguinary conflicts, Massena having got posses- 
sion of the Grisons, the Soe overnment of Chur had 
immediately effected its union with the elvetic Republic. The 
outlaws and exiles were recalled, and reinstated in their civic 
rights, and Zschokke was honoured with a vote of public thanks. 
Tn the meantime, however, the Archduke Charles was advancing 
rapidly upon Switzerland, and had already passed the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen, whilst convents, nobles, and priests, were busily 
intriguing in his behalf, and insurrections had actually broken out 
in several of the cantons, and had only been repressed by force of 
arms. In this emergency, the Directory of the convulsed Helvetic 
Republic appointed Zschokke Plenipotentiary Government Com- 
missioner, or, as it was called, Proconsul, with orders to proceed 
immediately to Underwalden, ‘ by wise and energetic measures 
to procure obedience to the laws, to support the courage of the 
patriots, and to take away from the evil-disposed all hope of ever 
succeeding in their undertakings.’ 

With no directions more specific than were contained in such 
vague generalities as these, Zschokke proceeded on his mission, 
attended by a favourite old Reichenau pupil as his secretary. 


“ T was now,” he says, “ to try my strength in a new sphere; to 
repress the anarchy of hardy mountaineers, whose sufferings, and whose 
struggles, had called forth a ery of horror and compassion from all Eu- 
rope.* * * 

Ne Entirely unacquainted with the actual present condition of the peo- 
ple whose tranquillity I was to restore, whose laws I was to uphold, 
my first care, on my arrival at Stantz, was to’call together all magis- 
trates and official persons from whom I could hope to obtain any 
information, but in every department I found only the most hopeless 
and inextricable confusion. 

“ The people—exhausted by the oppressions and plunderings of the 
soldiery, and the convulsive efforts of repeated insurrections—quenched 
in flames and blood—remained sunk in despairing silence. The moun- 
tains were swarming with banditti, or with troops of idle vagabonds 
who were little better, the prisons were filled to overflowing. In the 
dungeons of Rapperswyl and Aarburg only lay 225 prisoners, awaiting 
the decision of the new Proconsul. I spent a whole night in going 


through their sentences with my secretary, and found that many were 
guiltless of any offence.” 


In a letter addressed to an old friend he says, speaking of his 


new office:— 


“ I think I see your satirical smile, when you hear of my new posi- 
tion; but I take these capricious turns of fortune as they come. The 
schoolmaster who preceded me at Reichenau was the Duke de Chartres, 
[the present king of France, ] and now, out of a schoolmaster, they have 
made, not indeed a duke, but a proconsul. Such is revolution. How- 
ever, I really labour in my vocation more than some rulers do. I am 
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constantly employed, either at my writing-table, at the council-board, or 
on ancy hearing reports, giving orders, reviewing a 
night I passed hard at work at legal business—many a one merely lying in 
my clothes, on my bed, whilst sentinels kept watch before the constantly 
open doors. A man with Christian compassion in his heart, with some 
resolution, knowledge of the world, and presence of mind, can really do 
much good when placed at the head of a community. The hands and 
feet, the talents, the knowledge, the virtues of others, stand at his service 
if he knows how to use them. As a statesman I can, however, boast of 
only negative merit; I cannot make the people happy, I can merely 
remove some obstacles to their happiness. The rest they must do for 
themselves. 

“‘ Were you but here, dear friend, neither the ashes nor the graves of 
Unterwalden, nor even the curses or the tears of the unfortunate peo- 
ple would prevent my enjoying occasionally some cheerful moments. 

“ But it is indeed painful to witness the naked brutality of passion ; 
the ignorance and stupidity of the common people, brought about as it 
has been by centuries of misgovernment; the ruthless vandalism of the 
French heroes ; the irreligious bigotry that passes for piety ; the total 
blindness of all to whatever is divine in humanity.” 


Suddenly, while the new Proconsul was busy with plans of re- 
form, or rather with such measures as would make reform possible, 
there arose a cry that the French had been beaten in Uri, and 
that the shania Austrians were in full march to Unterwal- 
den. A few companies of Helvetic troops of the line, which had 
been occupying the heights of Seclisberg and Emmet fell back 
upon Stantz. In some villages the trees of liberty were torn down, 
in others deputations were appointed to wait on the Austrian 
general. Some were exulting at the change, others struck with, 
terror; men, women and children were hurriedly carrying off 
the scanty remains of their little property, to hide it in the forests 
or mountain fastnesses from the rapine of the soldiery. The poor 
children of the orphan house* were crying in the street, each with 
a little bundle under his arm, made up for him by his friend and 
father Pestalozzi. While the consternation was at its height, 
despatches arrived from the Directory requiring Zschokke to 
‘ the immediate measures to prevent the further progress of the 
enemy, and to defend all the mountain passes from the lake of the 
Four Cantons to Brunig and Haslithal. “ If,” he says, ‘‘ the Di- 
rectory had thought proper to enclose an army in the despatch, I 


* This establishment was founded in 1798, under the authority of the Direc- 
tory, but was ruined by the chances of war, and the efforts of a ,party hostile to 
its amiable founder. Zschokke, who warmly appreciated his noble qualities of 
head and heart, exerted himself much to bring him into higher consideration 
with the good people of Stantz, to whose respect, his odd uncouth dress, and 
plain blunt manners, were insurmountable obstacles. Before taking his arm in 
public, the Proconsul generally performed for him the office of valet, brushing 
his coat and hat, and reforming his waistcoat, which was always buttoned awry. 
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should have no sort of objection to make my debut as a military 
commander, but as they had neglected to do so, it was not easy 
to see how these commands were to be executed. Fortunately 
the present alarm turned out to be a false one, and in a few days 

eneral Loison with his brigade, actually arrived in Unterwalden, 
fosiea been driven out of Uri.” 

Here, however, was a new perplexity! How to provide food 
and lodging for the guests! After some delay a stock of pro- 
visions was procured from Lucerne, the orphan-house was turned 
into a military hospital for the sick and wounded, twenty poor 
orphans, who had remained on the dispersion of the school, 
because they had no friends to go to, being taken home to his 
own house by the Proconsul, and the soldiers were distributed, as 
well as circumstances admitted, among the impoverished inha- 
bitants, often sharing their rations with those under whose roofs 
they were crowded together. In many instances, indeed, the con- 
duct of the common men in the French army appears to have 
admirably contrasted with that of their officers. 

It will not be thought, perhaps, wholly foreign to our present 
purpose if we mention an anecdote or two illustrative of the spirit 
that reigned on both sides during their contest, for it may serve 
to show what kind of materials Zschokke was called on to work 
with. 

He was riding out one day with a French general to Treib, a 
little promontory on the lake of the four cantons, on which a 
battery had been erected, opposite to the village of Brunnen in 
the canton of Schweitz, where lay the Austrian camp. As 
Zschokke was looking through a denny on the opposite shore, 
he happened to express some wish to see the Austrian troops in 
motion, when, without more ado, the general quictly went and 
gave an order to throw a few shells into the camp, and before 
‘the poor Proconsul could reach the laughing ania and put an 
end to the murderous sport, he distinctly saw two men drop. 

On another occasion, when a sanguinary skirmish had taken 
place with a small force under the adjutant-general Porson, 
Zschokke, while the general was enjoying a comfortable after- 
noon’s nap under a shady tree, wended his way among the dead 
and dying, to see what might have been gained by the costly 
sacrifice of human life. He found that the whole advantage 
gained consisted of a few small field-pieces and some old craz 
boats. On congratulating Loison on these splendid results of the 
victory, the reply was ‘ Pooh! it wasn’t for that: Porson wanted 
to get mentioned in the bulletin,’ 

On the other hand, the peasantry were but too well inclined to 
emulate this savage spirit of warfare, of which a revolting in- 
stance is mentioned in the case of a young corporal, who had 
E2 
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been sent off with despatches, and having been ae 
observed by three countrymen while he was passing throu 
the lonely district of the Emmet Moos, they fetched their 
hatchets, and, without exchanging a word with him, attacked 
and murdered him. They then plundered the bloody corpse, 
and when they had divided the booty, fell on their knees, and 
wr devoutly, for the deceased, five Ave-Marias and one 

ater-Noster, and then went home well satisfied with their day’s 
work, paying by the way something out of its produce for several 
masses for the soul of their victim. 

To give even the slightest outline of the difficulties which 
Zschokke experienced during the administration of his little ter- 
ritory, and the daily, hourly calls upon his judgment, energy, 
and readiness of resource, would require us to go more into detail 
concerning this tempestuous time, to plunge deeper into the wel- 
tering waves, than our limits will allow, or than our readers per- 
haps would be inclined to approve. Whilst the calls upon the 
government were multiplied a thousand times, all its usual ma- 
chinery was wanting; whilst the state of society required a 
less than a thorough re-organization, on the most serious an 
deliberately formed plan, every passing moment brought with it 
its own imperative demands. 

When seizing the first moment of freedom from the burden of 
foreign troops to organize a national guard in one canton, it 
becomes necessary to hurry away to another, to save the people 
from being hunted like wild beasts into forests and caverns, by 
an infuriated soldiery, revenging the massacre of their comrades. 
Whilst providing by various means, day by day, for the neces- 
sary daily bread, he is endeavouring to revive the spirit of order 
and industry, which may enable the people to rise from their 
miserable condition and provide it again for themselves. Often 
the Proconsul is harassed by despatches from the Directory, posi- 
tively requiring him to do what is positively impossible to be 
done. Often in cases where there is the most urgent need that 
he should know the wishes and intentions of the central govern- 
ment, he is obliged to act wholly on his own responsibility, 
without any instructions at all.* 

Not among the least of the obstacles to be overcome lay in the 
idleness and apathy of the people themselves. 

The usually powerful incitement of pecuniary gain, in this 
time of dire distress, seemed to have no power to rouse them. 
The unwearied Proconsul had discovered rich and extensive turf 


* Thus he left Unterwalden to go to Schweitz, to interfere in behalf of the people 
with the French troops, and subsequently received the thanks of the Directory 
and the appointment to the proconsulate of the four cantons, Uri, Schweitz, Zug, 
and Unterwalden. 
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moors, that lay unemployed in the district of Einsiedeln. He 
endeavoured to encourage the inhabitants of the country round 
to turn them to use, gave all the necessary instructions, promised 
advances of money from the government. All in vain. ‘ They 
didn’t like that kind of employment.’ 

In the valley of the Arth he found a bed of coal which had 
even, at some former time, been partially worked. He turned the 
attention of the chief people of the district to this treasure, pro- 
mised to lend money, to send people acquainted with the bu- 
siness. In‘vain. No one was found to undertake it. With 
woollen manufactures, which he sought to establish, the case was 
nearly similar. After great exertion he succeeded in finding mas- 
ter manufacturers, but lo! there were no workmen to be had, and 
the thing had to be given up. 

When the hurricane of war had swept past, the winter ap- 
proached, and poverty and misery began to put on their most 
threatening forms; thousands had neither lodging nor clothes nor 
food. In Finsiedetn and other places dangerous maladies broke out, 
probably the result of hardship and privation. Houses and buildings, 
the most indispensable for agricultural operations had been = 
stroyed during the war by one or other army, and the dwellers in 
almost inaccessible mountain solitudes had been plundered of their 
only possessions, their cattle and cheese. 

Whole villages were sometimes deserted by their inhabitants, 
who wandered forth to seek a scanty subsistence in foreign coun- 
tries. When all other means of help had failed, and the central 
government had confessed to Zschokke the scantiness of their re- 
sources, and their absolute inability to afford any assistance to the 
thousands who were perishing around him from famine, he had re- 
course toa new method. He wrote an appeal to the Swiss, where- 
ever they might be found, and published it in all the principal 
newspapers of Europe. It found an echo in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many; but from France, whose government and whose people 
were mainly responsible for the misfortunes of Switzerland, not a 
farthing was ever received, although the French — called the 
appeal ‘ un beau morceau ’une noble et simple éloquence.’ 

he contributions in money amounted to 34,211 francs, but a 
far larger amount was sent in, in the shape of provisions, linen 
and woollen cloths, articles of clothing for all ages and sexes, be- 
sides sheets, hemp, flax, &c. &c., and offers were made from those 
parts of Switzerland which had suffered least, to take upwards of 
we children whose parents were no longer able to support 
them. 

Long before this time Zschokke had not only restricted his per- 
sonal expenses within the narrowest possible limits, but had scraped 
together all the literary productions he could muster; plays, ro- 
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mances, translations, ripe and unripe, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and sold them for whatever they would fetch, that he might ap- 
ply the produce to to oses of Christian charity; and he even got 
advances from booksellers upon works afterwards written, to be 
applied to the same purposes. 

All these efforts and sacrifices were to be made in the midst of 
the misunderstandings, the ingratitude, the calumny, often of 
those he was most anxious to serve. 

In the beginning of the year 1800, Zschokke was appointed 
Commissioner for the Canton of Valais, by the Helvetic govern- 
ment, with instructions to accompany the First Consul and his 
army across the St. Bernard. He declined the honour, hoping 
now to enjoy a short period of retirement and repose in the family 
of his friend Reding,* whose house and property he had saved 
from destruction. One day, however, to fis dismay, an adjutant 
of General Moncey made iis appearance at the gate with a sum- 
mons to repair immediately to Lucerne. Thinking there must be 
some mistake, he consented to accompany the messenger, and on 
his arrival at Lucerne was met by the general, who informed him 
that he was about to penetrate into Lombardy, with a corps of 
20,000 men, and that he, Zschokke, had been appointed to accom- 
pany it on the part of the Helvetic government. 

In vain Zschokke protested, and declared that he had refused 
the appointment; the general referred him to letters from Bern, 
in which his appointment was mentioned; declared that there was 
no time for any other choice; and then taking the matter up in 
another point of view, exclaimed, warmly, ‘ That it was strange, 
he, a foreigner, should have so much trouble to induce a Swiss to 
protect his countrymen against the evils inseparable from the pas- 
sage of an army; that he did not speak for the sake of his fellows, 
who would know how to help themselves, but for the sake of the 
countries through which he was to pass.’ 

Upon this hint Zschokke yielded, whereupon the general em- 
braced him, and promised to maintain the strictest discipline, and 
spare the people as much as he possibly could. 

Farewell then once more to the hopes of leisure, domestic tran- 
quillity, and the ‘ calm delights’ of literature and philosophy. The 
prospect of quiet evenings devoted to music and poetry in the society 
of his friend’s family, to which he had began to look forward, faded. 
from his sight to an indefinite distance, and he was forced to accept 
in exchange the noise of the discordant drum, and the ‘ vile aul 
~—— the wry-necked fife.’ 

aving received his credentials in form from the Directory, he 
set off to join the advanced guard, and found Moncey at a little 


* The celebrated Aloys Reding, afterwards Landamman. 
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parson e-house at Airalo, in a state of distraction. His passage 
into Italy must not be delayed a single day, and he had neither 
provisions nor munition of war. Both lay in magazines on the 
other side of St. Gothard, which at this season was like a vast and 
impassible wall of snow behind. Of fifteen hundred horses which 
the Directory had promised to furnish, only two hundred were 
forthcoming, and all Zschokke could do was to induce the people 
of the surrounding country, for a sum of 6000 livres obtained 
from Moncey, to carry the burdens on their backs. 


“ Thus laden, long troops of both men and women set off across the 
mountains, in stormy weather, through roads frequently crossed by 
torrents. Never, either before or since, have I suffered so much personal 
hardship as on this journey. The soldiers, in want of the first necessaries, 
were forced to live at the expense of a country already exhausted b 
Austrians and Russians. They took whatever they could lay their han 
on, and left nothing behind but hunger and dismay. In vain did Mon- 
oor: at my entreaty, order sentinels to be placed along the line of the 
villages (it was impossible to prevent the men escaping to plunder) ; 
either the command was negligently executed, or the insubordination 
was too great for the officers to control. Food, clothing, every thing 
was stolen ; and when orders for payment were obtained, it was im- 
possible to get the money. 

“« The demands made for 20,000 men, it was impossible on any terms 
to satisfy. The daily supply required was 21,600 rations of bread ; 
21,500 of rice, 1500 of hay, and 20 head of cattle, 21,600 rations of 
wine, 16,000 of salt, and on one occasion 3000 pair of shoes. 

**One day Moncey wrote me a joyful note, saying he had made a 
conquest of six hundred sheep, and fifty or sixty cows, which were being 
conveyed to the enemy. But almost immediately after came a cla- 
morous group of Alpine shepherds, declaring that the sheep and cows 
belonged to them, and had been stolen from them. I must do Moncey 
the justice to say that as soon as I convinced him of the truth of their 
story, he ordered the property to be restored. 

‘In pursuance of the various demands made on me for assistance or 
protection, I was sometimes in the van, sometimes several hours’ journey 
in the rear; surrounded now by generals, adjutants, and commissaries, 
now by a throng of loud-complaining village overseers, -and country 
people; day and night passed amidst quarrels and screaming, intreaties 
and threats. At length we reached the borders of Lombardy, and it 
was not till I saw the last corps of the army cross the frontier that I 
once more breathed freely. There I stood on the shores of the Ticino, 
as if conjured thither by some wicked fairy. 

“ Again, as with the Forest cantons, I had to set to work to restore to 
order the conflicting elements of a political chaos, and to re-model, 
according to the present constitution of the Helvetic Republic, a country 
with whose internal affairs I was almost entirely unacquainted.” 


In accordance with the duties of his new position, Zschokke 
now proceeded to re-organise the cantons of Seas and Bellin- 
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zone, in which his success is said to have exceeded all that could 
have been expected under the circumstances. He subsequently 
resigned his power into the hands of persons whom he himself 
appointed, and returned to Bern; but was soon after called upon 
to undertake the administration of the canton of Basle, where an 
insurrection of a dangerous character had just broken out. Al- 
though, in this autobiography, he scarcely alludes to the subject; 
it is said that he displayed great courage and presence of mind in 
throwing himself into the midst of tumultuous mobs of the in- 
surgents, whom his bold and eloquent addresses were frequently 
the means of pacifying. 

Zschokke laid down his office when the Helvetic government, 
at the head of which stood Aloys Reding as Landamman, pre- 
pared to re-establish the old federal system. 

When at length freed from the turmoil of war and politics, he 
looked back to the sorrows of his youth, and the doubts and fears 
that had clouded his mental sight, and darkened his views of 
Providence and human life, it was as when, in the midst of a 
bright noon day, we remember the disturbing dreams of the night. 
He had worked out in real life the problems he had vainly sought 
to solve in metaphysical speculation. The dark abyss, from which 
he had shrunk back, seemed to have existed only in his imagina- 
tion; and from the tempestuous ocean, through which his life’s 
voyage had been made, he had learned to look up, with firm and 
undoubting trust, to the God whose existence he had failed logi- 
cally to prove. 

K ormerly, even while praying, with all the fervour of his na- 
ture, to the Being whom his soul aspired after with unspeakable 
longing, his prayers had been disturbed by the agonizing whisper 
of the doubt, ‘If he indeed exist!’ but now he found in the 
depths of his own soul the irrefragable proof, and no more re- 
quired any other than for his own existence, which it was equally 
impossible for him to demonstrate. 

The boundless visible universe was no longer as a dark and terrific 
combination of machinery, but the transparent veil, which hid, 
while it revealed, the Deity, or like the body, whose movements 
make manifest the presence of the invisible soul by which it is 
animated. Whilst thus gradually attaining inward peace, the out- 
ward means of happiness were not wanting. 

In 1805, he married an amiable woman, who joyfully consented 
to share with him the modest country life, which was now as much 
a choice as a necessity. He had neither received nor expected 
any pecuniary compensation for his services to his adopted coun- 
try, and only solicited repayment of the various sums be had dis- 
bursed in the public service, and of the salaries of his two secre- 
taries, to whom he considered himself responsible. His petition 
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was granted, and, in fact, many years after, the arrears of his 
claims as Proconsul were also discharged. His literary labours 
had been neither few nor slight, from the time when his release 
from the most engrossing public duties left him some choice in 
the disposal of his time. His many admirable novels, which have 
placed him in the first rank, if not at the very head of this de- 
partment of German literature, seem to have been scarcely thought 
worthy of mention by himself, for it is only here and there in his 
autobiography that we find the names of a few of them, as having 
been suggested by various incidents of his life. 

Most of his works have been undertaken with little or no view 
to either fame or profit, nor even, as it often happens, to find a 
mode of utterance for personal feelings and experiences of which 
the ear of the public at large may happen to be a more eligible 
recipient than any private one. ‘The greater part of them have 
been called forth by some immediate view of serving either his 
countrymen of various classes, or that large number of sufferers 
in all countries, who are still struggling in that ‘valley of the sha- 
dow of death’ which he has himself happily passed through. 

The first literary work to which more than the slightest passing 
allusion is made, if we except the renowned bandit, ‘ Abellind,’ is 
the ‘ Schweizer Bote,’ a periodical paper, undertaken merely with 
the view of affording instruction to the people in the agricultural 
districts of Switzerland. As it was written in a style admirabl 
adapted to the simple but shrewd people for whom it was intended, 
its success was proportionably great, and its influence almost un- 
bounded. The ‘ History of the Princes and People of Bavaria,’ — 


undertaken —- the urgent request of the historian, Johannes 


Von Miiller; the ‘ History of Switzerland for the Swiss People’—a 
periodical work on geography and physical science, called ‘ Mis- 
cellen fiir dieneueste Weltkunde;’ the ‘ Hours of Devotion,’ (Stun- 
den der Andacht,) published at intervals, and filling twelve vo- 
lumes, and which has gone through twenty-two editions; the very 
numerous and admirable works of fiction before alluded to, and 
many others, of which we do not at present recollect the titles, 
may serve to show our readers that what Zschokke accounted 
leisure, would pass with many people for hard work, especially 
when we recollect that he has not found it possible to avoid some 
occasional public employments, and that he has been the sole in- 
structor of his patriarchal family of twelve sons and a daughter. 

The unexpected payment of arrears of salary due from the Swiss 
government made a joyful epoch in the family of Zschokke, for it 
rendered possible the fulfilment of a long cherished wish to build 
a house in the country on a plan of their own. 

“ On the left bank of the river Aar,” he says in a letter to a friend, 
“on a sunny slope, at the foot of the Jura, I at length carried into exe- 
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cution my plan for an unpretending, but convenient country house. My 
Tusculum has indeed turned out prettier than I at first expected it to be, 
and being built in the Italian style, has really a very pleasing effect at 
a distance, showing between the trees like atemple. I have surrounded 
it with a hedge containing fifty different kinds of roses. A broad shady 
verandah behind, and in the midst of the garden a sparkling fountain 
of crystal water from the neighbouring mountain, a room sally for your 
reception, commanding an enchanting prospect over the valley of the 
Aar with the city of Aarau—the broad stream flowing through, and the 
rocky peaks beyond—if all these things will not tempt you to come and 
pay us a visit, I have still one more inducement, my large telescope by 
Frauenhofer, a present from Uzschneider, with which you shall see not 
only the moon herself, but her belles and beaux promenading and flirting 
in her lovely valleys.” 


This beautiful retreat, called the ‘ Blumenhalde,’ lying only a 
few miles from the town of Aarau, leaves its inhabitants free to 
keep up whatever communication they please with the world be- 
yond the limits of their Eden, which indeed has been invaded 
from time to time by more visiters than it was always consistent 
with the numerous avocations of its venerable owner to receive— 
scarcely a stranger of any distinction ever passing near that part of 
Switzerland without finding his way thither. 

Tranquil and happy as have been, on the whole, the many years 
that have passed on this enviable spot, it cannot be supposed that 
its sunshine has been always sndivabel. Sickness and sorrow, 
even death, have thrown their cold shadows across it; but these 
have all passed away, and left the landscape smiling as before. 
None of what might be called chronic griefs—of such as tinge a 
whole life with a hue of everlasting regret, or of sufferings embit- 
tered by remorse, have ever come near these happy shades;—none 
of the anxieties caused by the over-eager pursuit of wealth, or of 
that ‘ fancied life in others’ breath,’ to which so much real hap- 
piness is sacrificed. 

Zschokke has now reached his seventy-third year, but no dim- 
ness of sense, or decay of mental power, has yet given warning 
that his bright sunset must sooner or later fade into night. We 
cannot, however, reasonably hope that his days will be prolonged 
much beyond a term already so unusual. He stands now on the 
shores of the eternal ocean, ‘ the mighty waters rolling evermore;? 
but whenever the hour of departure shall arrive—so unwelcome 
to all around him, awaited with such calm and joyful trust by 
himself—he will leave this world with a happier consciousness than 
most men, literate or illiterate, of having fulfilled his appointed 
tasks in it, and ‘ finished the work that was given him to do. 
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Arr. III.— Cours de Littérature ee 3 ou, de I’ Usage des 
Passions dans le Drame. (On the Employment of the Passions 
in the Drama.) Par M.Sarnt Marc Grrarpin. Paris. 1843. 


M. Sarnt Marc GirARDIN is a philosophic statesman, a writer 
in the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ and professor at the Faculté des 
Lettres.* The present work consists of the lectures delivered b 

him at the Collége de France, to crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences; and well did they merit their success. Mistake not, 
reader, M. Saint Mare Girardin for his namesake, M. Emile 
Girardin, who married Delphine Gay (la Muse de la Patrie), 
who shot Armand Carrel, who invented ‘ la presse a qua- 
rante sous,’ who, born poor, has made and dissipated some 
millions of francs: a man of boundless audacity and of great 
notoriety, a man not without talent, but a man of very different 
character and calibre from the professor of the Collége de France. 
M. Saint Marc Girardin is an honour to the journalism of France, 
an honour to the literature of France. Learned without pedantry, 
and acute without flippancy, he possesses all the qualities which 
make a writer estimable. He has keen insight, sound judgment, 


healthy morality, varied acquirements, and an elegant style. We 
have not read a work for some time which has given us such 


satisfaction as the ‘ Cours de Littérature Dramatique.’ The sub- 
ject is interesting, the execution brilliant. It is a work which 
awakens all kinds of pleasant recollections, and rouses attention 
to some of the most beautiful passages of ancient and modern art. 
It is a book eminently suggestive. It not only gives new views, 
but suggests others in abundance; and this, perhaps, is the most 
valuable quality a book can possess. In this and other respects 
it reminds us of the ‘ Laokoon? of Lessing. 

We do not say it equals that incomparable work; but it re- 
sembles it in the leading characteristics. The ‘Laokoon’ is a 
model and a masterpiece of critical writing, which — every 
thing in its kind; yet strange to say, it is comparatively unknown 
in England, and the translation, published some years ago, fell 
still-born from the press. We know of no other work in which 
such varied learning is so skilfully brought to illustrate such 
pregnant thoughts. It is as full of thought as an egg is full of 
meat; and this thought is profound, clear as crystal, and sugges- 
tive of whole trains of novel speculation. Then what a style! 
clear, sparkling, epigrammatic, and felicitous: unceasing in its 
vivacity, undimmed by a spot of affectation or obscurity. <A style 
such as no other German ever wrote ; and which if Germans 
would but imitate, they would enhance a hundredfold the value 


* He has very recently been elected a member of the Academy. 
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of their works. A style which renders a dull subject attractive ; 
in this the reverse of German writing: which generally contrives 
to make an attractive subject dull. There are men who profess 
to think the question of style a trivial one ; we confess, to us it 
is most important. Style is not, as generally asserted, the mere 
dress of the thought, the outward and insignificant material, 
which none but coxcombs would compare with the form it clothes. 
Style is not dress, but form. It is the shape assumed by the 
thought. It is the vase which contains the thought, and if made 
of earthenware, the light of the thought will fail to penetrate 
it; if made of alabaster it will shine softly; if made of crystal it 
will shine resplendently. Germans generally use the commonest 
earthenware ; some few alabaster ; Gothe and Lessing crystal. 

The ‘ Cours de Littérature Dramatique’ resembles the ‘ Laokoon’ 
in the admirable co-ordination of its materials, in strength of ar- 
gument and clearness of exposition, and in the acuteness and 
suggestiveness of the thoughts. It also owes something to the 
‘Laokoon:’ but even in its obligations we see the workings of an 
independent mind. M. Saint Marc Girardin’s object is to exa- 
mine the manner in which the ancient poets, and those of the se- 
venteenth century, expressed the natural passions of mankind, 
such as love, parental love, love of life, jealousy, honour, &c., and the 
manner in which they are expressed by the moderns. His book 
has a double aim: to point out the true, in a criticism of the an- 
cients, and the false, in a criticism of the moderns. The rules of 
good taste and sound healthy feeling are exemplified in the one; 
the excesses of caprice and falsehood are signalized in the other. 
This work is an invaluable guide to the young poet; because it 
not only lays down general principles, it illustrates them fully ; in 
this respect, a striking contrast to the lectures of A. W. Schlegel, 
which we recently examined. We will endeavour, in a brief 
notice, to convey some notion of its contents. 

The first condition of dramatic poetry is that its passion be 
true. And at the theatre no passion is true but that which is 
general; that which all the world feels. The heart of the au- 
dience is to be moved only by that which is common to all men; 
psychological curiosities, idiosyncrasies, bizarreries, and exceptions 
may interest, but they do not move. Here lies the difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern drama, between Racine and Victor 
Hugo. The old poet selecis for his subjects the most universal 
passions; and these passions, which are simple in their nature, he 
represents with simplicity. The modern poet, on the contrary, 
seeks exceptional and bizarre cases with as much diligence as the 
ancient poet avoided them. Take the example of Love. When 
the drama has exhausted the emotions which the exhibition of 
the simple passion excites, it seeks emotion in the painting of sin- 
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gular and fantastic passions: this singularity rapidly leads to ex- 
pate oe in the incidents, and melodrame triumphs: for what 
is melodrame but the substitution of physical for mental effects? 
‘Marion de Lorme’ is an example of the over-refining tendency 
of modern poets. Victor Hugo has there painted the purity of 
love in the breast of a courtesan: the thing is possible, but not 
vraisemblable: it is an exception, a contrast, and therefore un- 
dramatic. Modern literature manifests a striking tendency to- 
wards the exceptional in character and passion; it loves to ele- 
vate the exception into the importance of the rule; it prefers 
idiosyncracies to natural passions; it seizes on a detail, a feature, 
or a contrast, and out of this makes a character. But idiosyn- 
cracies and exceptions have two great faults: monotony and ex- 
aggeration. 

xceptions and curiosities soon become monotonous. Bizarre 
people are only amusing for an hour ; we afterwards become tired 
of seeing their ideas and sentiments revolving in the same eccen- 
tric circle. There is, in truth, something more tedious than being 
like all the world, and that is being always the same. Common- 
place people are more tolerable than monotonous people. Re- 
member also. that bizarrerie is easily imitated. Consisting as it 
does of only one particular ¢rait, a detail, not an ensemble, it is 
easily copied. Hence the multiplicity of Manfreds, Antonys, 
sentimental villains, and virtuous courtesans. 

The second defect inherent in the choice of singularities and 
exceptions in matters of passion, is exaggeration. ‘When a poet 
represents a simple natural passion, he has a rule and measure: he 
sees how passions act upon men, and what he sees he paints. 
But when he represents a character which is an exception to the 
ordinary rules of human feeling, where is his measure? In en- 
deavouring to imagine what would be the thoughts and feelings 
of such a person, he leaves the general ground of experience to 
plunge into the regions of fancy: the result is the portrait of a 
madman. Let us also remember that when the passions are 
exaggerated they all resemble each other, and lose their distinc- 
tive characteristics. On entering a theatre at the close of a 
modern play, and on seeing the heroine a prey to a convulsive 
frenzy, on hearing her cries and sobs as she wrings her hands 
and drags herself along the ground, how are we to know whether 
it is grief, rage, love, or hate, which drives her to these excesses? 
Passions are only various and distinguishable from each other 
whilst they are moderate: they have then their natural language 
and gestures, and they interest by their diversity. When the 
become excessive they become uniform; and exaggeration, vdioh 
is supposed to give relief and contrast to passion, only destroys it. 
If to the foregoing we add, that the tendency of modern art is 
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material, that it seeks to excite the senses more than the feelings, 
and excites even the feelings only through the senses, we shall 
have tolerably expressed the general ideas of M. Saint-Mare 
Girardin on the subject. Let us follow him now into some 
details. 

‘« Every feeling,” he says, “has its history; and this history is 
interesting because it is the abridgment of the history of hu- 
manity. Although the feelings do not change, yet they suffer 
from the effect of religious and political revolutions. ey re- 
tain their nature, but they change their expression; and it is 
in studying these changes of expression that literary criticism 
Writes, without meaning it, the history of the world.” 

His lectures are contributions towards such a history. The 
love of life is the first passion of which he treats: it is also the 
most elementary of all. There have been times when fashion has 
pretended to disown this love of life; when stoicism, or epicure- 
anism, have erected contempt of death into a system; but this 
has always been an affectation. At all times, and with all men, 
love of lite has been a real and intense passion. At all times 
when men have given a natural expression to their feelings, the 
have expressed their love of life. Achilles, the ideal of Gree 
manliness, and who was always willing to sacrifice his life to 
something greater, yet when complimented by Ulysses, who 
meets him in Hades, on his now commanding the dead, and 
thereby being greater than when he ruled over the living, 
Achilles mournfully replies that he would rather be a day- 
labourer and a slave if alive, than a king amongst the dead.— 
(Od. xi., 487.) 


pn dn por Oavaroy ye mapavda padip’ Odveced. 
Bovdouuny x’ emapoupos éwy Onrevepev dA 
dv8dpt rap’ axAnpe, @ pn Brotos modus ein, 

7) Taow vexverot KatapOipevorow dvaccerv. 


Compare also, ‘ hateful old age,’ ynpai re orvyepy, (Il. xix. 356), 
which energetically expresses his love of life. This would ap- 
pear contemptible to Stoicism, but in their secret hearts all men 
sympathize with it. M. Girardin selects as illustrations of the 
love of life, the ‘ Ajax’ and ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles, the ‘ Iphi- 
genia’ and ‘ Polyxena’ of Euripides, the ‘ Polyxena’ of Seneca, the 
‘ Iphigénie’ of Racine, and the ‘Catarina’? of Victor Hugo. Let 
us follow him in his course. 

Antigone, Polyxena and Iphigeneia are three maidens sacrificed 
in the flower of their age. Neither of them affects a courage or 
contempt they do not feel; neither of them resigns willingly their 
youth and hopes; all three weep without shame: weep, and yet 
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resign themselves. We see here a triumph of art, which excites 
pity without exhausting it; which mixes the plaint with the 
resignation, that they may excite pity and respect, and that these 
two feelings may temper each other in the spectator’s breast. Anti- 
gone is a martyr, sacrificing herself to her religious sentiments; 
but she has not the resignation of a martyr. bidding adieu 
to life she knows and feels what she is quitting: 


Behold me, fellow-citizens : 

I tread the last path— 

I see the last beam of the sun— 

I shall see it no more. 

For the all-reposing Hades leads me 

To the Acherontic shores. 

No hymeneal rites may charm me, 

No nuptial hymn be sung.* 
And she compares herself to Niobe, whom, 

like encircling ivy 

The eager-growing rock subdued— 
a strong illustration of her horror of death. She subsequently 
reproaches the Thebans with indifference to her fate, and the 
gods with injustice. Iphigeneia is less proud and less resolute, and 
her passionate entreaties for life are expressed without reserve. 
She, too, regrets the light of the day; she, too, dreads the shades; 
she, too, revolts instinctively against death: an unhappy life, she 
says, is preferable to a splendid death: xaxds {jv xpeiocor, 7 Oaveiv 
xakés.t And the audience sympathize with her. So would the 
reader, could he but read her touching speech; but the splendid 
original we dare not, and Potter’s feeble translation we will not, 
quote. 

Polyxena is more resigned, because she has less to regret. 
Homeless and fatherless, she can only live to be a slave; and she 
resigns herself to death, but without pomp, without stoical affect- 
tion. The Polyxena of Seneca, on the contrary, invites death 
with bravado, her magnanimity borders upon fury, and she terri- 
fies Pyrrhus, who is to immolate her: 

Audax virago non tulit retro gradum : 

Conversa ad ictum stat, truci vultu ferox. 

Tam fortis animus omnium mentes ferit, 

Novumque monstrum, est Pyrrhus ad cedem piger.t 

This is the poetry of stoicism, of disease, of ennui, and affecta- 
tion. By the stoics, death was considered as nothing. Mors est 


* Antigone, ed. Béckh, v. 775. 
+ Iphig. in Aul. v. 1252. Compare also ‘ Troades,’ v. 629-30. 
t Seneca, ‘ Troades,’ 1151. 
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non esse. It is not an evil but the absence of all evil: mors aded 
extra omne malum est, ut sit extra omnem malorum metum. ‘There 
is nothing after death, for death itself is nothing. 


Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil.* 


Such was the doctrine. What was the practice? At that 
period of languor and luxury, as M. Nisard well says,t a period of 
monstrous effeminacies, of appetites to which the world could 
scarcely suffice, of perfumed baths, of easy and disorderly intrigues, 
there were daily men of all ranks, of all fortunes, of i ca, who 
released themselves from their evils by suicide. Marcellinust is 
attacked with a painful but curable malady; he is young, rich, 
has slaves, friends, every thing to make life pleasant—no matter, 
he conceives the fancy of dying. He assembles his friends and 
consults them as if he were about to marry. After discussing 
with them the project of suicide, he puts it to the vote. Some 
advise him to do as he pleases, but a stoic present bids him die 
bravely. He followed the advice and killed himself. Suicide 
was a fashion. The great teacher of the doctrines ended his con- 
temptible existence according to his precepts; but it was by the 
order of Nero ; during his life he had shown no contempt of life’s 
enjoyments. He had been Nero’s pander, and he received a pan- 
der’s wages. ‘These were not trifles ; besides his villas, and su- 
perbly furnished palace, his hard cash alone amounted to 300,000 
sestertia, or 2,421,800/. sterling of our money. (Tacit. xiii. 42.) 
After this we may be permitted to doubt the sincerity of stoicism ; 
nothing can stagger our conviction of its absurdity. 

In the ‘ Iphigénie’ of Racine we see neither the Greek ingenu- 
ousness, nor the Roman affectation. She is resigned, but without 
bravado ; she regrets life, but without terror, without violence. 
There is something touching in her respectful submission: 


Je saurai, s'il le faut, victime obéissante 

Tendre au fer de Calchas une téte innocente, 

Et, respectant le coup par vous-méme ordonné, 
Vous rendre tout le sang que vous m’avez donné : 


touching, because this submission is full of mute prayers for life ; 
touching, because the life she sacrifices is dear to her, although her 
father’s will is dearer. Listen to these sweet verses, which have 
the pathos of those in Euripides, from which they are imitated, 
together with an impress peculiarly Racinean. 


Si pourtant ce respect, si cette obéissance 
Parait digne 4 vos yeux d'une autre récompense ; 


* © Troades.’ t ‘Etudes sur les Poetes Latines,’ i. p. 95. 
t Seneca, Epist. lxxvii. 
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Si d’une mére en pleurs vous plaignez les ennuis, 
J’ose vous dire ici qu’en l'état ou je suis, 

Peut étre assez d’honneurs environnaient ma vie 
Pour ne pas souhaiter qu'elle me fiat ravie, 

Ni qu’en me l’arrachant un sévére destin 

Si prés de ma naissance en eut marqué la fin. 
Fille d. Agamemnon, c’est moi qui la premiére, 

' Seigneur, vous appelai de ce doux nom de pére ; 
C'est moi, si long temps le plaisir de vos yeux, 
Vous ai fait de ce nom remercier les dieux. 
Hélas! avec plaisir je me faisais conter 
Tous les noms des pays que vous allez dompter ; 
Et déja d'Tlion présageant la conquéte, 

D’un triomphe si beau je préparais la téte. 

Pray, reader, notice the art of this passage; notice not merely 
the beauty of the verse, but the delicacy of the feeling; notice 
how fine the transition from obedience to the implied prayer. She 
offers herself as a victim, because it is her father’s will. But can 
he will it? Can he slay the darling of his eyes, the child who first 
lisped the name of father, who listened to the warrior’s exploits, 
and flattered him by asking the names of the countries he was 
going to conquer? The conclusion of her speech is touched with 
the same delicate hand. 


Ne craignez rien! mon cceur de votre honneur jaloux, 
Ne fera point rougir un pére tel que vous ; 
Et si je n’avais eu que ma vie a défendre, 
J’aurai su renfermer un souvenir si tendre. 
Mais 4 mon triste sort, vous le savez, seigneur, 
Une mére, un amant attachaient leur bonheur 
* * +” . * 
Ma mére est devant vous, et vous voyez ses larmes. 
Pardonnez aux efforts que je viens de tenter, 
Pour prévenir les pleurs que je vais leur couter. 

There is nothing in Euripides at all equal to this. Her prayer 
has treble force, because it does not seem to be a prayer. She 
does not lose an inch of her dignity, not a jot of her filial obedi- 
ence, but she alludes to all that can make life dear, and gently 
places before her father’s mind the extent of the sacrifice which he 
demands. ‘ Iphigénie,’ says M. Girardin, ‘ immolates her grief 
to paternal authority; she is anxious not to offend by too loud a 
murmur. This is what Christianity has made of the human 
heart.’ Observe that Polyxena, in Seneca, braves death, because 
she despises life; Iphigénie meets death calmly, because it is her 
father’s will, and for that father she has infinite and reverential 
love. The Iphigénie of Racine resembles more the Antigone of 
Sophocles than the Iphigeneia of Euripides: indeed Racine, 
throughout, has nearer affinities to Sophocles, being the consummate 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. LXV. F 
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flower of French art, as Sophocles was of the Greek; and we shall 
find a nearer resemblance to the passions of the Iphigencia of 
Euripides in the ‘ Catarina’ of Victor Hugo: nearer, we mean, in 
respect of its unhesitating expression of the love of life, unmingled 
with any noble sentiments. 

Angelo, the tyrant of Padua, tells Catarina that she must die, 
and bids her choose between the dagger or poison. She exclaims: 
‘No: ‘tis horrible! I will not! I cannot! Think a little, 
while there is yet time. You are all-powerful, reflect. A woman, 
a lonely woman, abandoned, without force and without defence, 
without parents, without friends! Assassinate her! Poison her 
in a miserable corner of her own house! O mother! mother ! 

Bid me not have courage! Am I forced to have 
courage, I? I am not ashamed of being a feeble woman whom 
you ought to pity! I weep because death terrifies me. It is not 
my fault.’ 

Let us not be understood as comparing this melodramatic rub- 
bish with the poetry of Euripides; our comparison rests on the 
horror both women unhesitatingly manifest for death: M. Girar- 
din remarks on Catarina’s passion that it is ‘‘ the ery of the body 
in the agony, not the cry of the soul. It is the flesh which re- 
volts against death; but it is a purely instinctive and material 
revolt, in which the soul takes no part. I witness the sensations 
of one condemned to death: I see the flesh quiver, the visage 
turn pale, the limbs trembling; I witness an agony. But why is 
the material death alone represented? Why do you suppress the 
most noble, the most elevated emotions of the dying creature, 
those which address themselves to the real pity of men, the pity 
which is reconciled with admiration and respect, and not that 
which borders on disgust? I am pleased to see Iphigénie regret- 
ting ‘ the light of the sun so sweet to see;’ I am pleased with her 
terrors at the ‘subterranean shades;’ I am touched by her regrets 
for life, but in her plaints there is something beside the physical 
fear of death; and when she resigns herself, what nobility! what 
dignity! How that resignation touches our hearts; so that our 
pity for her can be prolonged without becoming a sort of 
uneasy pain. There is a truth, certainly, in the shrieks of Cata- 
rina; but it is a truth which, so to speak, belongs to natural his- 
tory. In the plaints of Iphigénie there is a truth more elevated 
and more human.” 

To return to Iphigénie, M. Girardin points out the difference 
of the ideas entertained by the Greek and French poet: a differ- 
ence indicative of that between ancient and modern society. The 
modern Iphigénie, daughter of the king of kings, and destined 
for the wife of Achilles, thinks of the honours which surround 
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her, and these form the principal objects of her regret. The 
antique Iphigeneia only regrets the loss of the blessed sunshine. 
Only the daughter of Agamemnon can talk like the heroine of 
Racine; there is no dying girl who could not repeat the verses of 
the antique Iphigeneia, for her regrets embrace those things 
which are universal benefits, the light, the beauty of the skies, 
the delight in nature. This is a characteristic of the love of 
life with the ancients. That which delights them is nature; that 
which delights the moderns is society. The Egmont of Githe, 
when on the point of death, exclaims, ‘ No escape! Sweet life! 
beautiful and pleasant habit of existence and activity, must I 
part from thee!—part so abandoned! Not in the tumult of 
battle, amidst the clang of arms, dost thou bid me adieu! Com- 
pare this with the soliloquy of Ajax (in Sophocles), who might 
also have regretted his arms, his combats, his renown; but who, 
like Antigone and Iphigeneia, dwells only on the beams of the 
sun, the sacred land of his birth, the fountains and the rivers, the 
fields of Troy, and Athens his second country: and compare this 
also, as M. Girardin bids us, with the soliloquy of Hamlet, who 
speaks only of the whips and scorns of time. ‘ Thus differently,’ 
exclaims our author, do men die in the north and in the south: 
in the north, bidding adieu to man and to society with satire or 
contempt; in the south, bidding adieu to nature in regrets full of 
love.’ But in Shakspeare, as mm Sophocles, the idea of death is 
one of terror; ergo, the love of life is strong. In Rome, not only 
the stoics, but the other poets, looked on death as a glorious exit. 

The truth is, Rome was peopled with soldiers more than men ; 
these soldiers had their contempt of death formed in perpetual 
campaigns. How little they regarded the life of others their 
whole history shows. The gladiatorial fights, brutal and relent- 
less, must have hardened the minds of spectators; and there were 
no softening influences to counteract them. How different were 
the Greeks! They did not pretend to despise this beautiful life; 
they did not affect to be above humanity. Life was precious, 
and they treasured it ; treasured it not with petty fear but noble 
ingenuousness. They loved life, and they said so; when the time 
came to risk it for their honour, for their country, or for another, 
when something they loved better was to be gained by the sacri- 
fice, they died unflinchingly.* The tears shed by Achilles and 
Ulysses did not unman them; they fought terribly, as they had 
loved tenderly. Philoctetes in pain howls like a wild beast, be- 
cause he is in agony and feels no shame in expressing it; but 


* Compare the reply of Achilles to Xanthus, who foretels his death. ‘ Iliad.’ 
xix. 420. Compare also Alcestis in Euripides. 
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these shrieks have not softened his soul : he isstill the same stern, 
implacable, terrible Philoctetes. The Romans, in their dread of 
becoming effeminate, became marble. They despised death, they 
despised pain. ‘The gladiator was trained to be wounded, with- 
out a muscle indicating that the wound was painful ; he was 
taught to look at impending death without a dca of counte- 
nance. To be above pain was thought manly. They did not 
see that instead of being above humanity, in this they sunk mise- 
rably below it. You receive a blow, and you do not wince ? so 
does a stone. You are face to face with death, and you have no 
regrets, you despise life? then are you unworthy of life. In 
Homer, not only the heroes, but the very gods express their pain, 
and the wounded Mars goes howling off the field. If it is a con- 
dition of our organization that we feel pain, it is only affectation 
to suppress the expression. Could silence stifle pain it were 
desirable; but to stifle the cry is not to stifle the feeling ; and to 
have a feeling and pretend not to have it, is not being above, but 
below humanity. If you despise pain why not also pleasure? 
and if both, wherein are you superior to the vegetable? The 
same sensibility which causes pain, produces also pleasure ; to be 
free from either is not to be human. 

The passion of the love of life naturally leads us to the treatment 
of suicide in the ancient and modern drama; we will, therefore, 
accompany M. Saint Mare Girardin in his lectures on the subject. 
He justly remarks, that the idea of suicide is not an instinctive 
but a reflective one: the proof is, that fashion generally regulates 
the form of self-destruction. In ancient times, men died as stoics 
or as epicureans. In our times, suicides are imitated from the 
heroes of novels and dramas. The victims are all enthusiastic, 
melancholy, full of disdain for society, full of anger against the 
laws: in a word, such as the theatre has made them; for in this 
respect the theatre does not borrow from society its suicidal ideas 
and passions, but society borrows them from the theatre. 

Together with this species of suicide, wherein philosophy and 
passion unite, there is another species, which may be found in both 
ancient and modern society, and which is caused by the vehemence 
and madness of passion, without any mixture of philosophy. This 
second species is the one most treated by ancient poets. Phidra, 
Ajax,and Dido do not argue respecting their right to dispose of their 
lives : they yield to the counsels of despair, without argument, with- 
outsubtilizing, without plunging into profound reveries like Hamlet, 
without experiencing the diseased weariness of Werther, without 
cursing society like Chatterton. Their deaths are the explosions 
of despair, not the conclusions of a philosophic debate. They 
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have been impatient at grief, and in a moment of anguish, they 
have cast away life. 
Lucemque perosi 
Projicere animas. 
But death has quickly cured them of that hate of life! How 
gladly would they reappear on earth, once more to enjoy the 
hight of day, even at the expense of suffering those evils which 
they believed insupportable ! 
Quam vellent «there in alto 


Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores ! 
Fata obstant.* 


In the tragedies of Seneca no one kills himself without asserting 
a philosophical right; to die in a moment of despair would be 
unworthy and unwise ; a man must know that he is at liberty to 
kill himself if he pleases. CE£dipus discusses this point with his 
daughter. ‘Ihave resigned the empire of Thebes, but not the 
empire of myself. I have power over my own life and death: 


» «+ « jus vite ac necis 
Mez penes me est. 


No one can interdict my death. Death is everywhere: God, in 
his wisdom, has willed it so. Ubique mors est ; optime hoe cavit 
Deus.’ In Sophocles, on the contrary, C£dipus, though he longs 
for death, dares not inflict it: he only prays Apollo to hasten the 
hour of his deliverance. 

Seneca’s plays are despicable rubbish, if viewed poetically; 
but there is one light in which they may advantageously be 
studied; and that is, m comparison with those of Sophocles, with 
teference to the different feelings and ideas entertained by the 
Greeks and Romans. Suicide, for example, is never treated in 
Sophocles as a question of philosophy; in Seneca, always. In 
the Greek dramatist it is the effect of violent passion: hence dra- 
matic. Even the suicide of Ajax, the most premeditated of all 
those in the Greek drama, has nothing sententious or declama- 
tory. Ajax, in a fit of insanity, has slain the flock of sheep, 
believing them to be his enemies. He soons discovers his error, 
and is overwhelmed with shame. He cannot reappear before the 
Greeks, and so resolves on death. His resolution is calm but 
sad. He regrets life, though determined on quitting it. 

In the modern drama, suicide is also philosophical and pas- 
sionate; but the philosophy differs from stoicism. It is directed 
against society; it is dreamy and melancholy, sceptical and revo- 
lutionary. In the monologues of Hamlet, Manfred, and Karl 





* ¢ Eneid,’ vi. 436. 
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von Moor, we may see the northern tendency of probing the 
mysteries of existence, and the vague terrors of infinity. In 
Werther and Chatterton, passion predominates over reflection; 
but in both suicide is a miserable weakness. Chatterton, in the 
the play of M. Alfred de Vigny, kills himself because a journalist 
pretends that he is not the author of his own poems, and because 
the lord mayor humiliates him by the offer of a menial situation. 
Remark also, that this trivial motive in this contemptible charac- 
ter appears so important to M. de Vigny, that he has not only 
made a play of it, but a novel also. 

As the love of life is the healthy feeling, so is suicide a symp- 
tom of disease. If there are frequent examples of suicide daily 
recurring, it is because our age is full of anarchy and disease. 
It resembles Rome under the emperors. It has the same widely- 
spread scepticism, the same egotism, the same ennui, the same 
social anarchy. In such times quacks flourish, and ‘ neglected 
reniuses’ complain. Reverie has usurped the place of action. 
Routine supplants the fixed and resolute ambition of great 
men. The age of great deeds gives place to the age of great 
pretensions: ‘ Ote-tot que je m’y pose,’ is the general cry. The 
curse of the young men of the day is dévua (Unmuth, as the 
Germans say), the want of vital energy, the want of faith in 
energy. They have talents enough, but their progress is ren- 
dered impossible by the vastness of their pretensions. This 
renders them uneasy and fretful: they fancy they belong to the 
great, because they have not the force of the vulgar. They 
have so profound a contempt for any thing ‘ mechanical,’ for any 
thing like ‘ drudgery,’ that they easily persuade themselves into 
regarding their idleness and weakness as signs of superiority. 
Undertaking subjects for which neither education nor experience 
have qualified them, they look on failure as a personal insult; 
and the greater the neglect of the world, the bitterer their sar- 
casms on its malevolent envy and bad ftaste, and the greater 
the conviction of their own genius. The less praise the world 
bestows, the more they give themselves; and thus make up for 
ingratitude by a liberality which begins where it ends —at 
home: 

Et de ses tristes vers, admirateur unique, 
Plaindre, en les relisant, ignorance publique.— Boileau. 


When, however, a génie incompris, exasperated by failure or 
desperate from poverty, sees that his calling in this world is not 
acknowledged, he commits suicide, as Chatterton did. Stobxus 
relates that a young man, forced to attend to agricultural employ- 
ments, hanged himself, leaving a letter behind him, in which he 
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said that agriculture was too monotonous; that it was necessary in- 
cessantly to sow and reap, and reap and sow, in one eternal circle, 
which made life insupportable. This idleness, affecting a disgust 
for labour, is a type of the suicides of the present day. Instead 
of there being any thing fine in this recklessness of life, it is to 
us unspeakably contemptible. Instead of its being made the sub- 
ject of dramas and tragic tales it should be held up to pitiless 
ridicule, or stern contempt. It enervates by flattering the worst 
portions of our feeble nature. It dignifies weakness with the 
purple and fine linen of sentiment. ‘For,’ as M. Girardin well 
says, ‘what is both curious and sad to notice, is that in pro- 
portion as suicides become more numerous, the causes become less 
serious. People do not kill themselves now for the sake of ho- 
nour, as Pamela wished to do, nor for love, as Werther did; but 
from vanity, caprice, ennui, imitation. By dint of tending and 
cultivating the sensibility of our hearts, we have contracted a tem- 
perament like that of the sensitive plant: we shudder at the least 
touch, every movement is a shock, every scratch is a wound, every 
contradiction is a despair. The soul has become a Sybarite: it 
can no longer support the wrinkle of a rose-leaf.’ 

Connected with this subject is the remark of M. Girardin re- 
specting the gout de la mort, which he finds characteristic of 
English literature. All that is profound and indefinite in the 
idea of death, all that it has of vague terrors, all the horrible—nay, 
disgusting associations which it excites, seem to have a peculiar 
fascination for our poets. Shakspeare forms an interesting study 
in this respect. Not only the melancholy Hamlet, but the young 
and passionate Juliet, love to dwell on the idea of death. Juliet, 
about to drink the potion, does not dwell upon her love, upon her 
husband, or on the delight of once more being in his arms; she 


thinks only of the horrible tomb: 


A vault, an ancient receptacle 
Where for these many hundred years the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are packed ; 
Where bloody Tybalt yet but green in earth 
Lies festering in his shroud ; where as they say 
At some hours in the night spirits resort. 
Alack! alack! is it not like that I 
So early waking—what with loathsome smells, 
And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth. 
O! if I wake, shall I not be distraught 
And madly play with my forefather’s joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 
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In the novel by Luigi da Porta, when Friar Lawrence proposes 
the drug to Juliet, he asks her if she will not be afraid of being 
placed in the same tomb with her cousin Tybalt; ‘ Oh, if it were 
necessary to pass i hell to recover my Romeo, I would not 
hesitate,” she replies. Here is the true Italian lover. This differ- 
ence M. Girardin has stated with much ingenuity; but he has not 
understood the cause. He justly says that ‘ un fi/s du génie d’ Ho- 
mére ou de Sophocle, un amant Grec ou méme Italien,’ would never 
think Juliet more lovely in death, as Romeo does. Sophocles 
makes Hmon kill himself by the tomb of Antigone, as Romeo 
kills himself by the tomb of Juliet; but Sophocles does not ex- 
hibit to the eyes of the audience this scene of love and death: the 
lugubrious vaults are antagonistic to the Greek ideas of love; 
while, on the contrary, their very horror seems to redouble the 
ardour of Romeo: who passionately talks of taking up his abode 
with Juliet and the worms. The English Romeo delights in con- 
templating Juliet in her tomb, beautiful though lifeless. The 
Italian Romeo thinks only of Juliet as she was, thinks of her 
beautiful and living. 

This difference is both curious and important, and M. Girardin 
deserves our thanks for having stated it; but, as we said, he does 
not appear to us to have quite comprehended the cause. He 
attributes it partly to Christianity, and partly to the influences of 
climate. ‘That Christianity, in itself, has nothing to do with this 
matter, is obvious, from the fact that Italy and Spain are equall 
Christian countries, and they manifest no love of images of deat 
and horror. He himself has said that in the south, life and 
beauty are sacred things, from which men carefully shield the 
idea of death as a sort of profanation; in the north men willingly 
call up this idea, as if by force of contrast, to better enjoy the 
charm of life and beauty. Most true; but why did this truth 
not lead him further? why did he not see that this influence of 
climate and of race affected the whole constitution of the mind, 
making the one nation objective and the other subjective? For 
a refutation of this notion of the influence of Christianity, and a 
statement of the mode in which climate and race affect the na- 
tional spirit, we beg to refer to our article on A. W. Schlegel.* 
Had M. Girardin seen the extent of his own admission respecting 
climate, he would hardly have attributed to Shakspeare that 
dégéut de la vie, which he says makes suicide more frequent in 
England than elsewhere. It is not Shakspeare who has ‘ altered 
and perverted Christianity’ in this respect; not Shakspeare, but 
Shakspeare’s nation: had he not uttered the voice of his nation, 


* No. LXIIL pp. 165-8. 
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he would not have filled the world with echoes of his name; but 
he was intensely national because supremely great; he was the 
greatest of Englishmen, and embalmed in immortal verse the 
spirit of his nation. Let us not forget this. There is a ten- 
dency, in these days, not only to the idolatry of Shakspeare, but 
to the refining away of all his characteristics. The cant of criti- 
cism, not satisfied with proclaiming him the greatest of men, en- 
deavours, by pompous formulas and abstractions, to make him 
more than man; unsusceptible of human imperfections, not in- 
fluenced as other men were, by the accidents of his time. A 
stupid attempt. It is because Shakspeare was a man that we 
admire him: had he been exempt from human imperfections, 
from human influences, where would be the miracle of his all- 
surpassing power? ‘The Germans have absurdly wanted to 
prove that Shakspeare was a cosmopolitan, not a national poet; 
that he belonged to the whole world and not alone to England. 
They fancy that by doing away with his nationality, they make 
him greater. It is from no ndiculous nationality that we den 
this, and claim Shakspeare as an Englishman, it 1s because criti- 
cism suffers from errors like the one we combat. Shakspeare 
pleases in Germany; he is regarded there almost in the light of 
a national poet; but this is because the general character of the 
English and German spirit is the same. Shakspeare is admired 
in France and Italy: admired for his unmistakeable power, not 
because he expresses their national spirit. He is not a house- 
hold god, but a foreign divinity whom they admit into their Pan- 
theon: for Shakspeare is not Italian in spirit, nor French; but 
eminently English: in his greatness, English; in his weakness, 
English; in his very buffooneries and trivialities, his recklessness 
and want of polish; in his careless prodigality and occasional per- 
versity of dulness, he is English. Homer 1s not more intensely 
Greek; Racine not more characteristically French; Géthe not 
more German. If he is for all times and for all men, it is 
because intensely human, true, national; it is because his 
greatness is unparalleled; it is because his works contain food for 
all minds and for all ages; delight for the young and trivial, 
delight for the old and contemplative, boundless amusement and 
endless thought: but with all this, English in every fibre; and 
the English character in its purest form: before sour puritanism 
had banished music and painting, and lusty revelry and boisterous 
mirth; before the brand of sin had been stamped on the innocent 
joys of life. Whoever reads Shakspeare, and confounds his 
spirit with that of any foreign poet, has but dim perceptions 
of the great boundaries of character. 

To return from this digression. Shakspeare did not alter Chyis- 
tianity; he accepted it as his nation had accepted it: if there is 
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alteration, the causes must be sought in the national spirit. M. 
Girardin has committed the error of attributing to one man the 
formation of a national spirit, when it is obvious that man must 
himself have partaken of the spirit, or the nation would not have 
listened. The error is not uncommon, but it bears no examina- 
tion. There is another error, repeated from writer to writer, and 
accepted by M. Girardin, respecting the love of beauty, and its 


influence on Greek art, which we may here combat. He thus 
states it: 


“ We admire beauty, but we do not adore it. The Greeks both ad- 
mired and adored it. They had no gods but those that were beautiful ; 
Pluto himself was beautiful, although the god of the infernal regions. 
When the Greeks represented men they had the same care of beauty: 
their painters and sculptors only represented handsome men. ‘ Who 
would paint thee,’ says an ancient epigram, ‘since no one would look 
at thee?” The Greeks abhorred portraits, i. e. the resemblance of ordi- 
nary men. The victors at the Olympic games had each a right to a 
statue; but only he who had thrice been victorious obtained the honour 
of a portrait: so much did the Greeks dread ugliness in the fine arts. 
With this horror of ugliness, the painters and sculptors were careful 
never to represent the excess of passion: the extremes of grief and rage 
border on contortion, and contortion is ugly. Timanthes, in his picture 
of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, veiled the head of Agamemnon ; not that 
he despaired of rendering such grief, but because he could not express 
it without disfigurement. Sculpture has represented the children of 
Niobe, some dead, the others dying. But neither the dying nor the 
supplicants are represented in disordered attitudes, or violent gestures ; 
their countenances and their persons express supplication, suffering, 
terror, and even death, with striking fidelity, but at the same time with 
dignity and beauty. Niobe herself, the mother, seeing her children 
perish, is lovely and majestic; the sculptor has seized on the moment, 
when having still one daughter whom she entreats the gods to spare, 
she has not yet arrived at the excess of grief. In truth, as long as grief 
has a glimmering. ef hope, the soul, and consequently the human face, 


“ers a sort of calmness and dignity, which is the moral and physical 
eauty that Greek art endeavoured to express.” 


So far so good. M. Saint Marc Girardin has here done little 
more than adapt some striking pages from Lessing’s ‘ Laokoon;’ 
and as long as he continued in the company of so safe a guide, he 
was safe himself. But at this point he separated from Lessing, and 
maintains an opinion common enough in Germany, but which the 
whole scope of Lessing’s work was to refute: the limits of poetry 
and painting, the subjects which they could each treat, and the 
manner of their different treatment, this was the object of the 
‘Laokoon,’ and it was executed in such a style that we may ex- 


ress surprise at any one’s ever blundering after it. M. Girardin 
wever says : 
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“Do not fancy that the antique poetry was bolder than painting or 
sculpture, in representing the passions in excess. Thus when Niobe 
has arrived at the last degree of grief, poetry instead of doing violence 
to art to represent the distraction of this desperate mother, changes her 
into a rock : it prefers the metamorphosis to the disfigurement of man. 
The ancient imagination believed that when the passion is excessive, 
the man disappears : a profound idea, which lies at the bottom of the 
metamorphoses of Ovid. As soon as a passion exceeds the force of en- 
durance, the ancient poet has recourse to a prodigy: preferring a mi- 
racle to exaggeration. He changes Biblis into a fountain, because he 
desnairs of expressing the grief of a love at once incestuous and scorned. 

“ The art of the ancients, whether choosing with admirable tact the 
moment which precedes the excess of passion, or whether in passing 
beyond that and arriving at a prodigy which envelopes all in its shadow; 
this has greater effect on the imagination than modern art, which boldly 
endeavours to express passions in their excess. The pretension of 
modern art is to tell every thing: what then rests for the imagination to 


divine? It is often well to trust to the spectator’s completing the idea of 
the poet or sculptor ?” 


There is much ingenuity and some truth in this, but it rests, 
we believe, on a confusion of ideas. In the first place it is not 
true that the Greek poets refrained from expressing passions in 
their excess; it is not true that they avoided the introduction of 
moral and physical ugliness. Thersites, on the one hand, and 
Philoctetes or Gidipus on the other, may be instanced to the con- 
trary. As to the expression of passion, we will set the dramatists 
aside, and only refer to Homer, and Homer’s greatest character, 
Achilles, contenting ourselves with one example. When (I1. xviii. 
v. 22-35.) the news arrived of the death of Patroclus, Achilles 
threw himself on the ground, heaped dust and ashes on his head, 
tore out his hair by handsful, howled horribly (cpepdadcov 8° Guoter), 
and was so frantic, that Antilochus feared much lest he should 
commit suicide. If this is not passion in excess we know not 
where to find it. Facts, therefore, are against M. Girardin. But, 
as we said, his opinion rests on a confusion of ideas: unable to 
deny the physical ugliness of the disease of Philoctetes, he says 
‘it would, however, be wrong to fancy that he chose the subject 
from that love of the deformed which has for some time been one 
of the manias of modern literature.’ Granted: does it follow, 
however, that because Sophocles had not the modern ‘ gout de 
laid,’ therefore the Greeks refused to represent the deformed? 
Clearly not. The Greeks were too poetical to prefer the deformed; 
too great artists not to see its occasional value as a contrast.* 


Misled by this dogma of the adoration felt for beauty by the Greeks, 


* The fact alone that both Aischylus and Euripides had treated the subject of 


Philoctetes before Sophocles, is sufficient proof of what is advanced in the text. 
See Dio. Chrys. 52. 
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M. Girardin is led into inconsistency in his critique on the Phi- 
loctetes. Physical suffering was there too plainly represented to 
admit of denial; how then to make it accord with the notion of 
universal beauty? Thus: ‘ The Grecks,’ he says, ‘ did not fear 
expressing physical suffering; but they submitted it to the laws 
of the beautiful This is one of those metaphysical phrases in 
which Schlegel and his followers delight. What meaning can it 
have applied to the scene with Achilles above quoted? What 
are the ‘ lois du beau’ to begin with? and where are they visible 
in that scene? M. Girardin has a few words in which he endea- 
vours to analyze the impression made by Philoctetes: ‘ the pit 
which his sufferings inspire is never pushed too far, because it 1s 
elevated and replaced in time by another pity, more gentle and 
more noble, the pity of the soul, inspired by his emotions of joy 
and gratitude, and even by his anger and hatred. With this art 
of tempering the passions one by the other, excess, and conse- 
quently the moral or physical contortion, become impossible.’ This 
is weak and sophistical; and it applies to the grief and phrensy of 
Gudule (in the passage quoted from ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’) quite 
as well as to Philoctetes, and not at all to the agony of Laocoon, 
when the serpents enfold him: 
Perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno; 
Clamores simul horendos ad sidera tollit : 


Quales mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
Taurus.* 


There is no glimpse here either of ‘ les lois du beau,’ nor of 
emotions which temper each other and prevent contortion: on 
the contrary, the pain is physical and the contortion violent. If 
the reader wishes to learn the reason why the ancients admitted 
deformity, contortions and excess, in poetry and not in sculpture, 
let him consult the ‘ Laokoon’ of Lessing: it is impossible to 
refuse assent to his reasoning. 

The above errors are the only two of any consequence, which 
struck us in the whole of M. Girardin’s work; the books are rare. 
indeed of which we could say as much. Willingly would we 
accompany him in all his well-selected illustrations of the passions 
as treated by ancient and modern dramatists, but we have no 
space todo so. On the appearance of his second voluine, we may 
perhaps find opportunity for resuming the subject. Meanwhile 
we cannot do better than close this notice with his reflections on 
literature as the expression of society. 


“ Ts the alteration in the expression, a sign of the alteration in the 


* « Mneid,’ ii. 221. Let us also remember the story current respecting the 
Furies of Aschylus having terrified women to death. ‘The story is apochryphal; 
but that it was ever circulated is a proof that the Furies were terrible to look 
upon. 
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generous sentiments of the heart? Do the men of our day love life 
with a more cowardly and effeminate love than their ancestors did, 
because Catarina is less resigned to death than Iphigeneia? Are paternal 
and maternal love less ardent and less noble, because Goriot and Lucréce 
Borgia love their children differently from Don Diegue and Merope? 
Are there no simple and truthful sorrows in the world, because novels 
are full of false despairs ? In a word, is literature now the expression of 
society. 

“ Our age is certainly not the age of violent and disordered passions. 
Yet, to take our literature as a sign, never were great passions in such 
honour: our heroes all aim at wonderful energy ; it is on that account 
they please us, for we adore ardent and passionate characters, we even 
deify vice if it has but a bold appearance. In our novels the lovers are 
enthusiastic and exaltés: the girls are dreamy and melancholy. Never- 
theless, in the world, marriages are made more and more according to 
convenance ; interest usurps the place of passion. Society indeed 
writes and talks in one manner and acts in another. The most certain 
way of misunderstanding it is to take it at its word. 

“ Shall we then say that society is a hypocrite? No: hypocrisy 
mimics virtue. Here, on the contrary, society seems to affect the vices 
which it has not. Its grimaces slander it; but it is absolved by its 
actions: for it acts better than it writes, better even than it thinks. 

“ This discrepancy between society in its writings and in its acts is a 
fruitful source of error: for society laughs at the dupes who, in ordinary 
life, attempt to put in action that ardent and passionate morality which 
is good only for circulating libraries. It treats morality as the abbés of 
the eighteenth century treated religion, lived by it and laughed at it; as 
the audience at the theatre always laughs at marriage, and marries. 
If, indeed, any one commits any breach of morality, society has no he- 
sitation in submitting him to the penal code : it punishes him for having 
believed in the paradoxes which it encouraged ; and what is remarkable, 
it often punishes more than it disapproves, especially if the culprit has 
sufficient impudence. Effrontery, in our eyes, onlin upon greatness ; 
so completely do we, in losing the taste for truth, lose also the sentiment 
of greatness! A criminal who knows how to produce an effect is no 
longer scarcely guilty ; his crime disappears in the curiosity inspired 
by the man; and if we condemn him at the assizes, we talk of him so 
much in our drawing rooms, that his celebrity almost supplies the place 
of innocence. 

“ Thus, so far from modern literature being an image of society, one 
would believe it wished to present the reverse, so much does societ 
belie, by its manners and deeds, the morality of its literature. Sh 
we, therefore, say that literature borrows nothing from society ? No; 
these unchecked passions, these hideous characters, these insolent crimes, 
which compose the staple of modern literature, have been taken from the 
thoughts, if not from the actions of our age ; from our imaginations, 
if not from our characters. 

“ T thus arrive at the second point of view. There are two sort of 
sentiments in literature, and these correspond with two different phases 
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of the literary history of nations. There are the sentiments which man 
finds in his heart, and which composes the staple of every society ; there 
are also the sentiments which he finds only in his imagination, and 
which are but the altered reflection of the former. Literature begins 
with one and ends with the other. 

“When literature arrives at this second stage, when imagination, 
which formerly contented itself with painting natural affections, en- 
deavours to replace them by others, then books no longer represent 
society: they only represent the state of imagination. Imagination 
loves and seeks above all things that which does not exist. When civil 
war agitates society, the imagination willingly paints idyls and preaches 
peace and virtue. When, on the contrary, society is in repose, the ima 
gination delights in crimes. Like the merchant in Horace, celebrating 
the security of the shore when the tempest lowers ; but when in the 
harbour delighting in storms and roaring seas. Add to this the re- 
membrances still so vivid amongst us of the revolution and its wars, the 
taste for adventures, the hope of renown and fortune, the contempt of 
living insignificantly, a contempt more bitter in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of those who have done great things. It is these restless desires 
and confused emotions which imagination collects and places in lite- 
rature. Hence the energy of novels, and the terror of the drames ; 
hence that literature which pleases society more, the less it resem- 
bles it. 

“‘ Another cause aids this separation of society and literature, and 
that is, the imitation of foreign literatures. When a literature has 
become decrepid, it begins to imitate, hoping thereby to be re-invigorated. 
But there are times when this imitation only serves to augment the 
separation between art and society. What, indeed, can become of the 
French mind, accustomed, ever since the sixteenth century, to a dis- 
tinctness of ideas and expressions, which has made the national charac- 
ter, when it is suddenly plunged into the bitter misanthropy of the 
English, or the dreamy mysticism of the Germans? It may indeed for 
a moment, for a fashion, make itself dreamy and melancholy ; but this 
will never be more than an affectation. It is in vain that it would fill 
the eyes with tears, the breast with sobs ; it is in vain that it wears 
long hair and a pale face ; all that is but for the theatre and a few 
boudoirs. But the French esprit pierces through all these grimaces of 
sadness: I feel that the weepers only repeat a lesson they have 
learned; there is in their very groans a certain irony, which is far from 
being bitter. 

“ One more remark. The corruption of the intelligence has not 
always the bad effects which one might dread: thanks to the incon- 
sequence of man, he acts better than he thinks or speaks. We must 
not, however, delude ourselves as to the immorality of literature. The 
bravado of vice is often innocent for the boaster, but pernicious to his 
neighbours. - It hurts by example. By degrees the good sentiments 
become altered on continually hearing the bad ‘ones lauded ; and it is 
too great a temptation to human weakness to always afford it an 
excuse—what do I say! an ewlogium for every fault.” 
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Art. IV.—1. The Highlands of Athiopia. By Major W. Corn- 
WALLIs Harris, of the Hon. East India Company’s Engineers. 
3 vols. London: Longman and Co. 1844. 

2. Voyage sur la Céte Orientale dela Mer Rouge, dans le Pays 
d Adel et le Royaume de Choa. Par C. E. X. Rocner p’HERI- 
courT. Paris. 1841. 

3. A Geographical Survey of Africa, its Rivers, Lakes, Moun- 
tains, Productions, States, Population, &c.; with a Map on an 
entirely new Construction. To which is prefixed, a Letter to Lord 
John Russell regarding the Slave Trade and the Improvement of 
Africa. By James M‘QuEEN, Esq. London: B. Fellowes. 
1840. 

4. Voyage en Abyssinie, dans le Pays des Galla, de Choa et d’Ifat ; 
précédé d’une Excursion dans l Arabie Heureuse, et accompagné 
dune Carte de ces diverses Contrées. Par MM. Epwarp 
Combes et M. Tamisier. 1835—1837. 4 tomes. Paris. 
1838. 


EVENTS are at present in progress, which must, ere long, in all 
probability, concentrate much of the attention of the civilized 
world upon the western shores of the Red Sea. Governments 
professing towards each other the strictest amity at home, may, 
nevertheless, be elsewhere carrying on all the while a system of 
secret hostilities, that is, be endeavouring, by intrigue and nego- 
tiation, to undermine and supplant each other, to circumscribe 
each other’s trade, to diminish each other’s allies—in one word, to 
effect by silent arts what the noisy diplomacy of the cannon often 
fails to accomplish. There is no friendship between states. Leagued 
together they may be for the achievement of some particular 
purpose, and while this connexion continues they may seem to 
be animated by feelings of mutual goodwill; but where their 
interests diverge, there instantly arises a divergence of predilec- 
tions, and the smothered enmity of centuries exhibits itself with- 
out disguise. Thus is it now, and thus will it ever be, between 
Great Britain and France, one of the theatres of whose undying 
hostilities we purpose to delineate, physically and morally, in the 
present article. 

Abyssinia consists of a cluster of table-lands, —— at a 
vast dentin above the level of the sea, by chains of mountains 
which stretch round them like buttresses on all sides, and descend 
precipitously, verdant and reeking with moisture, into the arid and 
burning plains of the torrid zone. Within the limits of this ex- 
traordinary region lie the once mysterious sources of the Blue Nile 
and the Hawash. Here, according to numerous traditions, was 
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situated the country of the Queen of Sheba, who, in the reign of 
Solomon, visited the Holy Land. On the same spot rested one of 
the earliest cradles of the gospel, and through it, as through a 
spacious portal, have issued in all ages the collected riches of Cen- 
tral Africa, its ostrich plumes, its ivory, its perfumes, its precious 
gums, its spices, and its gold. 

Of the real value of this country, Europe has, nevertheless, at 
all times formed but a very inadequate conception. It has been 
looked upon as the mere threshold of the great continent, of which 
it ought rather to be esteemed the citadel. Travellersand adven- 
turers have consequently approached it, until very recently, with 
no projects terminating within its own borders, but merely in the 
hope of facilitating their entrance into the interior. And where- 
fore? Simply because Abyssinia is not itself the region of gold 
and precious stones, of rich dyes and costly odours. But, in the 
eyes of a civilised statesman, it is something more; gifted as it 
is with an inexhaustibly fertile soil, abundant water, a temperate 
climate, varied and beautiful hills and valleys, and every possible 
requisite for carrying on successfully the pursuits of agriculture. 
Few tracts on the surface of the globe present more peculiar or 
picturesque features. Everywhere the eye may rest at once on 
the productions of the temperate and torrid zones, firs and larches 
clothing the summits and upper slopes of the mountains, while 
junipers shoot up to the prodigious height of one hundred and 
sixty feet on their lower terraces, and pines and bananas nestle in 
the sultry recesses of the valleys. ‘The advantages offered by the 
accidents of the ground are, wherever they prevail, turned to ac- 
count by agriculture. We have here, consequently, a repetition 
of the system of tillage anciently pursued with diligence in Greece, 
Palestine, and Peru, as at present in China, the Himalaya, and 
the countries west of the Indus. Rude walls of stone are carried 
at different heights along the face of the mountains, to check the 
downward tendency of the soil, so that the eye of the traveller, 
in whatever direction it may turn, beholds a succession of plat- 
forms, green with the young corn, or golden with harvest, climb- 
ing the precipitous acclivities, by which the conical pinnacles of 
#Ethiopia are usually approached. 

Other features co-operate in imparting beauty to these land- 
scapes. Villages and hamlets, in many instances scarcely a pistol- 
shot from each other, chequer the mountain side; and their denim 
of conical roofs, made peculiarly pointed in order to turn off the 
tropical rains, peeping forth through breaks in the hoary foliage 
of the juniper or the luxuriant acacia, suggest at once the idea of 
security and comfort. Numerous tribes of monkeys inhabit the 
crags and precipices; and birds of the most varied and gorgeous 
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plumage, including the blue heron, the flamingo, and the white ibis 
of Egypt, bask upon the rocks, or swarm among the branches of 
the trees. Elsewhere, as in the forests of Gidam, and in the jangal 
tracts on the banks of the Hawash, the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the wild buffalo, and the oryx, the lion, the 
leopard, and the hyena, with antelopes in droves, augment the 
living interest of the scene. 

The inhabitants themselves, whatever may be the defects of 
their moral character, in the picture tell well, artistically con- 
sidered. ‘Tall in stature, bulky in form, and affecting a flowing 
and showy costume, they, especially when on horseback with lance 
and buckler, their long dark hair streaming in the wind, excite, 
mechanically, the admiration of the stranger. To heighten the 
effect of their exterior, they are generally beheld together, flock- 
ing to the court of their despot, or scouring under his lead over 
hill and plain, upon the seiliiany expedition or wild foray. On 
occasions like these they vie with each other in barbaric splen- 
dour. Nations scarcely emerged from the savage state always de- 
light in displays of the precious metals, which, brightly burnished, 
glitter about their persons, or in the caparisoning of their coursers. 
When assembled, therefore, in thousands and tens of thousands, in 
the bright sunshine of the tropics, their spear-blades flashing, their 
metallic ornaments, and the appointments of their steeds, sending 
forth, at every movement, coruscations illuminating the surrounding 
atmosphere, an Amharic host must undoubtedly be a brilliant and 
exciting spectacle, though inferior, perhaps, in grandeur, to a body 
of British cavalry clad im scarlet and gold, with polished cuirasses 
and crested helmets. 

Upon a closer scrutiny, however, the Abyssinians show to much 
less advantage. Unhappily they have not yet discovered the value 
of cleanliness. Addicted, man and woman, to the practice of 
anointing themselves with mutton fat or rancid butter, and feed- 
ing habitually upon raw flesh, which imparts to their perspiration 
an execrable odour, their approach is always announced by a cloud 
of a very different quality from that which floated round the gods 
of classical poetry. What Prior wrote of the ladies of the Cape, 
is literally true of the Abyssinian dames, 


‘ Before you see, you smell —_ toast. 
And sweetest she who stinks the most.’ 


We have ourselves scented a bevy of African damsels at the 
distance of a hundred yards, and always, when engaged in col- 
loquy with them, manceuvred to prevent their getting between the 
wind and our nobility. 


In physical conformation, as in habits, the people of Shoa are 
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somewhat coarse. The women exhibited in the slave bazaars of 
Egypt, under the name of Abyssinians, remarkable for their de- 
licate and finely-proportioned features, for the lightness of their 
step, and the gracefulness of their figures, are all of them Gallas. 
Nothing similar is observed in the Abyssinian race, though tra- 
dition brings them from Arabia, and fame has blazoned their re- 
putation for beauty throughout the East. Even in the court of 
the great Kublai Khan poetry delights to place a damsel of this 
country :— 
‘It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora.’ 


But in contemplating the present inhabitants of Ethiopia, the 
Gallas, whether converted, to Christianity or lingering still amid 
the prejudices of their Mahommedan or Pagan creed, ought to be 
regarded as natives, since they, perhaps, constitute a majority, at 
least among the subjects of the king of Shoa. And this people, 
whose history, beyond a certain period, is unknown, forcibly at- 
tract our thoughts far beyond the limits of Abyssinia, which they 
hem round with their settlements, tributary or hostile, while their 
roving hordes, hovering in the back-ground in savage independ- 
ence, obstruct at pleasure the great arteries of African commerce. 
Returning towards the shores of the Red Sea, we meet with the 
various tribes of the Danakil, the Isah, the Somauli, and the 
Mudaito, among all of whom a sort of impure leaven of civiliza- 
tion has been thrown hitherto, not to better their condition but to 
embitter and degrade it. 

A different destiny, however, appears to be in store for them. 
More than one European state has extended its desires to that part 
of Africa, which, to all appearances, must shortly be subjected to 
external influence. It has everywhere, in fact, been the plan of 
European nations to gird round Africa with a belt of settlements, 
and then to close in gradually as it were upon the interior, civi- 
lizing or conquering as they proceed. On the eastern coast this 
process has been obstructed, at the very first step, by the nature 
of the country, which, arid, burning, and unproductive, has not 
been deemed worthy of subjugation. Even commercial settle- 
ments have not been attempted until lately. But as soon as Aden 
‘became an integral portion of the British empire, it was evident 
to all who could extend their observations thus far, that the light 
of our civilization would not be set up in vain on the mountainous 
promontories of Southern Arabia.* The ‘ meteor flag of England,’ 

* Is it possible, as has been insinuated in an article in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 


Feb. 10, 1844, that Lord Ellenborough contemplates the abandonment of this all- 
important fortress? 
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waving or flapping over our impregnable fortifications, may almost 
be said to be visible from the African shore, which is visited daily 
by the sound of our guns. The natives, however, whether in 
Asia or Africa, are far from being scared by this music, which in- 
stead of inspiring terror and qurdvaaiien suggests feelings of con- 
fidence and hopes of protection, and attracts them like swarms of 
bees to the secure hive prepared for them. 


‘ Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum. 
Ipsz consident medicatis sedibus: ips 
Intima more suo sese in cunabula condent.’ 


The force of this attraction will be understood when it is re- 
membered that Aden contained no more than six hundred souls 
when it fell into our hands, whereas the population now, after little 
more than four years’ occupation, ranges between twenty and thirty 
thousand. 

The giant strides made in all directions by our Indian empire, 
our invasion of Affghanistan, our occupation, though temporary, 
of islands in the Persian Gulf, our negotiations for Socotra, and 
our settlement at Aden, roused the jealousy of our political and 
commercial rivals in both hemispheres. Steps were taken by the 
United States to arrest our progress on one point, by becoming 
our competitors for the possession of Socotra; the Imim of Mus- 
cat, friendly to us upon the whole, though perhaps on compul- 
sion, exercised all the arts of diplomacy of which his intellect was 
capable to supplant us on the shores of the Indian ocean, from 
Zanzibar upwards; while the French, at first under the direction 
of M. Thiers, and afterwards, with greater caution, under the 
guidance of M. Guizot’s more astute policy, endeavoured to coun- 
terbalance the advantages we had gained at Aden, by furtivel 
introducing themselves as friends or masters into the various little 
emporia and harbours on the coasts of the opposite continent. 
As a beginning, by force, fraud, or negotiation, the port of Jo- 
hanna was taken possession of in the island of Madagascar. Next 
a single ship, exceedingly moderate in dimensions, in order that 
no alarm might be excited, was despatched to the African shore, 
with instructions to negotiate for permission to attempt the navi- 
gation of the Juba. Whether out of fear of all Europeans, how- 
ever, or from a well-founded distrust of the French in particular, 
the Mohamedan authorities greeted the adventurous Gaul with a 
peremptory refusal. But France, prepared for failure on par- 
ticular points, was by no means discouraged. A small squadron 
of ships of war, said to have been fitted out secretly in the port of 
Bordeaux, shortly afterwards entered the Straits of Babelmandeb, 
not all at once, but dropping in a frigate after 
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frigate, until there was a force in the Red Sea capable of alarming 
a maritime power less conscious than Great Britain of its irre- 
sistible strength. Negotiations were now commenced in down- 
right earnest. Fortunately for the designs of these interlopers, 
Shereef Hussein, the governor in command at Mocha, entertained 
extremely hostile dings towards this country. He believed, 
whether with or without reason, that we intended to_co-operate 
with the Imim of Sana in dislodging him from his post, and 
therefore regarded the arrival of the French as a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and threw open to them at once both his port and his 
affections. Operations were immediately commenced. Berbera 
they found was hopelessly secured in the English interest. They 
consequently made their coup d’essai at Zeyla, which being in 
some sort a dependency of Mocha, they reckoned with extreme 
confidence on obtaining at a blow. The correspondence of the 
French commander, had it been intercepted, would doubtless 
have contained very curious revelations, of the nature of which 
we are of course wholly ignorant. But it has somehow or another 
transpired, that Ibn Ismail entertained no preference for a French 
alliance, so that the light of Louis Philippe’s countenance was 
compelled to seek for some spot further north, whereon to diffuse 
its radiance. One of the subtle diplomatists of the Tuileries pro- 
ceeded to Tajtira, where the generous and gentle Sultan Moha- 
med Ibn Mohamed, whose eulogium has been so feelingly com- 
posed by M. Rochet d’Héricourt, was expected to yield himself 
up at once to the seductive charm of French manners. Perverse 
fatality! Here also the agents of M. Thiers made the disagree- 
able discovery that the English had been beforehand with them. 
Nor was this all. Instead of gently declining their alliance, Mo- 
hamed Ibn Mohamed unceremoniously and roughly ordered them 
to depart from his territories, where he caused them very dis- 
tinctly to understand their presence would be exceedingly offen- 
sive to his good friends of Aden. All this may appear very in- 
explicable to one acquainted with the circumstance that Tajtira 
pays, from time immemorial, a sort of tribute to Zeyla, while Zeyla 
again pays tribute to Mocha, which at the period of the above 
transactions was devoted to French interests. Most readers, how- 
ever, remember the classical anecdote of Philip of Macedon, who 
said that no city was impregnable to him, which could be ap- 
proached by an ass laden with darics. Now asses of all kinds 
are plentiful in the east, and the English, it is said, are prone to 
use them, which may in part uccount for the little success that 
attended the efforts of M. Thiers’ naval missionaries. But the 
authorities both of Zeyla and Tajtira were, moreover, sufficiently 
able to calculate to convince themselves, that the nation which 
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commanded the entrance to the Red Sea, and possessed a line of 
enormous steamers capable of blowing in one hour the whole of their 
frail tenements into the air, was far more to be dreaded than a state 
like France, in whose power they were very slow to believe. The 

ame which thus failed without the straits was now played within, 

rst at Massowah, with no better luck, and next at Eedh, where 
an exhibition of French probity and faith was made, which 
can scarcely fail to excite the admiration of the civilized world. 
Upon the arrival of the great diplomatist, the Sheikh was found 
to be absent, engaged we believe in a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
his prophet. He had, however, according to custom, left his 
better or worse half behind him. Here, then, was an occasion 
for the display of French gallantry. The gentlemen of the mis- 
sion caused the lady to be Showa that being anxious to establish 
a commercial solide in the place, they wished to purchase a 
small plot of ground whereon they might erect a factory. It was 
in vain that they were informed in reply, that the Sheikh being 
absent, there was no person at Eedh possessing authority to treat 
with them on the subject. They persisted in their demand; and 
at length, by the usual display of force and insolence, terrified the 
poor Arab lady into the disposal of what did not belong to her. 
An instrument was drawn up in Arabic, making over to them, in 
consideration of a certain sum, sufficient land for the ground plot 
of a house, with perhaps a court or garden. Of the purchase- 
money, one half was to be paid down, the other at some future 
time stated in the instrument. According to custom, a transla- 
tion of the document was made for transmission into France, and 
to this as well as to the original the lady was prevailed upon to set 
her seal. Instead, however, of adhering to the terms agreed upon 
in the Arabic document, the honest agents of Louis Philippe, 
not being exposed to immediate detection, transferred to them- 
selves one hundred and fifty miles of coast, over which the Sheikh 
and his wife had about as much authority as we have! This cha- 
racteristic transaction obviously justifies our neighbours in apply- 
ing to us, as they constantly do, the appellation of La Perfide 
Albion. 

While these creditable movements were in progress on the coast, 
the interior was by no means neglected. Shoals of French spies 
and emissaries drifted before the policy of the warlike minister into 
Tigré, Gojam, and Shoa, some intent upon fulfilling the designs of 
their employers and some with other projects to which we shall 
allude anon. It is well known to the public that the English 
Church Missionary Society had at different times despatched se- 
veral ministers into Abyssinia for the purpose of diffusing in that 
benighted country a correct knowledge of Christianity. Of these 
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some were actually there when the French agents arrived. Their 
resence, however, and the influence they exercised, were so wholly 
incompatible with the views of France, that the first step taken 
by its unscrupulous emissaries was to dislodge them. The experi- 
ment was commenced in Tigré, th. cruel and astute despot of 
which, tolerant not through principle, but through policy, had 
up to that time favoured them to serve a political purpose. 
Egyptian army, it was said, secretly no doubt encouraged and 
urged on by France, had approached to within three days’ march 
of the frontiers of Tigré, with what views was not publicly stated. 
Ubié feared, however, that Mohamed Ali contemplated the entire 
conquest of Abyssinia, which in reality was the fact, though a 
chain of circumstances, guided by a far distant hand, checked the 
pasha’s ambitious enterprise. So long as the Egyptians continued 
to advance, Ubié exhibited every token of friendship towards the 
missionaries, because he expected, through them, to obtain from 
India military assistance against the Egyptian pasha. When, in 
obedience to the court of St. James’s, aed Ali relinquished 
his design upon Abyssinia, the ruler of Tigré, not by any means 
aware to whom he owed his deliverance, began immediately to look 
coldly upon the English missionaries, and to listen to the insinua- 
tions and promises of the French. Among these was a Roman 
Catholic priest, animated at once by religious and national bigotry, 
who excited the fanaticism of the Abyssinian clergy against our 
Protestant brethren by denouncing them incessantly as heretics, 
and maintaining that they were universally so regarded in Europe. 
These sectarian denunciations were vigorously seconded by the 
diplomacy of the secular emissaries. They dwelt upon the en- 
croaching spirit and perfidious policy of England, which, by treach- 
ery the most consummate, had established its authority through- 
out a great part of Asia, and was now pushing its preliminary 
settlements towards Abyssinia along the shores of the Red Sea. 
Ubié suffering himself to be alarmed by these representations, 
withdrew his protection from the English missionaries, and or- 
dered them instantaneously to quit his country. The same arts 
were put in practice with more or less success in Amhara, Gojam 
and Shoa. Everywhere French influence was predominant, and 
by an artful though extremely sparing distribution of presents and 
still more liberal promises, a taste was attempted to be excited for 
French manufactures. Nevertheless, our English goods could not 
be wholly excluded from the Abyssinian market, their cheapness 
and superiority obtained for them an irritating preference. Recourse, 
therefore, was had to other manceuvres, and as a master-stroke of 
diplomacy, the idea was diligently circulated throughout the country 
that the English were insidiously making their approaches, in order 
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to abolish the slave trade, and thus in every house, from the palace 
to the cottage, to arm and animate the servant against his master. 

In giving currency to these calumnious reports, numerous agents 
were busily engaged, and at their head may be placed the Messrs. 
d’ Abadie and the well-known Rochet d’Héricourt. But in selecting 
this last-named individual M. Thiers had made a great mistake. 
Rochet, as Sdhila Seléssi used familiarly to call him, was not a 
person to be content with the position of an emissary. He formed 
plans of gigantic dimensions and aimed high, and if fortune stepped 
im between him and success, the fact is only to be accounted for 
by the circumstance that M. Rochet’s ambition was very greatly 
an overmatch for his prudence. Had it been otherwise his plans 
might have come to us through the channels of history, which would 
have had to record how M. Rochet d’Héricourt arrived in Shoa 
by way of Tajtira; how, by the dispensing of medicine and other 
arts, he ingratiated himself with the inhabitants of the country, 
and got together a strong party; how, through his agency, Sdhila 
Selassi was sent to sleep with his fathers; how he seated himself on 
his vacant throne, took the royal Besabesh into his harem, added 
thereto the most beautiful among the five hundred concubines of 
his predecessor, erected his new capital on the summit of one of 
the (oftiest mountains in the country, offered the honours of the 
patriarchate to Mr. Krapf, the English missionary, on condition he 
would co-operate with him in carrying out his plans, sent the lazy 
native priests to cultivate cotton and sugar-canes in the sultry 
valleys of Gidam, conquered the surrounding Gallas, extinguished 
English influence, and extended condescendingly the right hand 
of fellowship to his former most scrupulous and royal master the 
King of the French. The reader may smile; but most certain it is 
that our worthy French adventurer contemplated all we have 
sketched out, and more. Nor would the undertaking have proved 
so difficult as might at firstsight appear. To project daringly is, 
in those countries, half the battle, and could Rochet have got held 
of all the presents which the Controller-general, M. Combes, and 
others, pretended to have brought to the coast, he would certainly 
at all events have commenced the drama. 

But this of course was a little episode, not foreseen or contem- 
plated either by M. Thiers or by M. Guizot. Their object was 
to extend, along the shores of Eastern Africa, the chain of forts 
which they had established on the north and west, and which it is 
confidently hoped in France will shortly embrace Egypt. At the 
outset, commercial objects only were ostensibly to be effected by 
this policy. France was to secure to itself a monopoly in all the 
productions of the interior of Africa conveyed by caravans to- 
wards the Red Sea, through the countries of Enarea, Kaffa, 
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Kambat, Shoa, Gojam, and Amhara, up to the confines of Se- 
naar. What these productions are we need scarcely enumerate in 
detail. It will be sufficient to mention the ostrich plumes, the 
ivory, the rich dyes, the precious gums, the spices, the coffee, the 
gold, whether in dust or in bars, the peltries and the slaves, which 
the lax consciences of our neighbours would have allowed them to 
smile upon in their passage from the land of their birth to Asiatic 
servitude. Upon this part of the subject it is unnecessary to dilate. 
The government of India saw at once the greatness of the interests 
at stake, and after mature deliberation determined upon despatch- 
ing an ambassador to the King of Southern Abyssinia. It should 
be observed, however, that Sahila Selissi, the prince in question, 
was still more eager to behold such a mission set on foot than the 
Indian government itself, and while the idea was under discussion 
at Bombay, forwarded a letter, earnestly intreating that an ambas- 
sador might be sent to him. The home government having been 
consulted upon the subject, Lord Palmerston, always alive to 
the interest of commerce, approved of the design, and directed 
that an embassy should proceed without delay to the court of 
Shoa. 

Considering the number of able and distinguished men ever to 
be found in the military and civil service of India, the govern- 
ment could be at no loss to find an able politician to conduct the 
business of the embassy. The choice, however, fell upon Major 
Cornwallis Harris. This officer had not previously, we believe, 
been engaged in diplomatic affairs. But it was known to all the 
authorities in the presidency that he had diligently applied 
himself to the study of politics, and what was of far greater im- 
portance, concealed great depth of thought, far-seeing sagacity, 
and the capacity to detect and counteract the most cunning devices 
of political Jesuitism, beneath a laughing and seemingly careless 
exterior. We saw, therefore, that he was precisely the man to 
represent Great Britain in Abyssinia. His genius, comprehensive 
and versatile, was equally adapted to the pursuits of peace and 
war, to the intrigues of the cabinet, and the fierce encounter of 
wild beasts in forest or jangal. His suite was numerous and well 
selected, including officers of high ability and scientific men emi- 
nent for their attainments. From the moment of touching on 
the African coast, the varied powers of Major Harris’s mind were 
called into play. He had sometimes to soothe, sometimes to me- 
nace and overawe the subtle and avaricious old sultan of Tajtira; 
he had to bring his diplomatic arts to bear on the owners of mules 
and camels, more difficult oft-times to treat with in the east than 
the Metternichs of the Durbar; he had to reconcile hostile chiefs, 
to subdue the rancour and animosity of jealous tribes; now to 
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exercise the forbearance which the highest civilisation teaches, and 
now to make an exhibition of those arts of destruction which repress 
the insolence of the savage, and accustom his mind to acquiesce 
in its own inferiority. In the portion of his work, which de- 
scribes the circumstances to which we have alluded, Major 
Harris displays the skill of a practised and popular writer. His 
account of the march through the burning deserts of the Adaiel, 
from the Bay of Foulness to the foot of the Abyssinian Alps, reports 
of which reached us from time to time, is one rapid succession of 
glowing and gorgeous pictures, such as would be vainly sought 
for in the work of any other modern traveller. Many of his 
landscapes are worthy of Salvator Rosa. The fire of the climate 
appears to be infused into the language which describes it. He 
spreads the burning canopy of a tropical sky over the fancy of his 
reader, piles around him the rocks and precipices crumbling be- 
neath the rays of the scorching sun, and renders him the compa- 
nion of the thirsty caravan toiling in sullen despair through the 
suffocating ravines and hollows which constitute the home of the 
cut-throat Danakil, Isah, and Mudaito Bedouins. A tame style 
would have been absurd and offensive in delineating scenes such 
as these. They required, to give them verisimilitude, words ana- 
logous to themselves, bold, picturesque, and strange, calculated to 
excite powerful emotions, to give birth to new associations, to 
raise and transport the mind from the tranquil beauties of a tem- 
perate climate into the wild and terrible volcanic creations of that 
particular section of the torrid zone. To illustrate our meaning 
we shall here introduce Major Harris’s account of his passage 
along the Great Salt Lake, which our friends the Arabs ‘ecniealls 
denominate Bahr Assal, or the ‘ Sea of Honey.’ 

“ *Twas midnight when the thirsty party commenced the steep ascent 
of the ridge of volcanic hills, which frown above the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the fiery lake. The searching north-east wind had scarcely 
diminished in its parching fierceness, and in hot suffocating gusts swept 
fitfully over the broad glittering expanse of water and salt, whereon the 
moon shone brightly—each deadly puff succeeded by the stillness that 
foretels a tropical hurricane—an absolute absence even of the smallest 
ruffling of the close atmosphere. Around, the prospect was wild, 
gloomy, and unearthly, beetling basaltic cones and jagged slabs of shat- 
tered lava—the children of some mighty trouble—forming scenery the 
most shadowy and extravagant. A chaos of ruined churches and ca- 
thedrals, eedgahs, towers, monuments, and minarets, like the ruins of a 
demolished world, appeared to have been confusedly tossed together by 
the same volcanic throes, that, when the earth was in labour, had produced 
the phenomenon below; and they shot their dilapidated spires into the 
molten vault of heaven, in a fantastie medley, which, under so uncertain 


a light, bewildered and perplexed the heated brain. The path, winding 
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along the crest of the ridge, over sheets of broken lava, was rarely of 
more than sufficient width to admit of progress in single file; and the 
livelong hours, each seeming in itself a century, were spent in scrambling 
up the face of steep, rugged precipices, where the moon gleamed upon 
the bleaching skeleton of some camel that had proved unequal to the 
task; thence again to descend at the imminent peril of life and limb, 
into yawning chasms and dark abysses, the forbidding vestiges of by- 
gone volcanic agency. 

“ The horrors of that dismal night set the efforts of description at 
defiance. An unlimited supply of water in prospect, at the distance of 
only sixteen miles, had for the brief moment buoyed up the drooping 
spirit which tenanted each way-worn frame; and when an exhausted 
mule was unable to totter farther, his rider contrived manfully to breast 
the steep hill on foot. But owing to the long fasting and privation 
endured by all, the limbs of the weaker soon refused the task, and after 
the first two miles they dropped fast in the rear. 

“ Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight sirocco, the ery for water, 
uttered feebly and with difficulty by numbers of parched throats, now 
became incessant ; and the supply of that precious element brought for 
the whole party falling short of one gallon and a half, it was not long to 
be answered. A tiny sup of diluted vinegar for a moment assuaging 
the burning thirst which raged in the vitals, and consumed some of the 
more down-hearted, again raised their drooping souls ; but its effects were 
transient, and after struggling a few steps, overwhelmed, they sunk again, 
with husky voice declaring their days to be numbered, and their resolu- 
tion to rise up no more Dogs incontinently expired upon the road ; 
horses and mules that once lay down, being unable from exhaustion to 
rally, were reluctantly abandoned to their fate, whilst the lion-hearted 
soldier, who had braved death at the cannon’s mouth, subdued and un- 
manned by thirst, finally abandoning his resolution, lay gasping by the 
way-side, and heedless of the exhortation of his officers, hailed approach- 
ing dissolution with delight, as bringing the termination of tortures 
which were not to be endured. 

“Whilst many of the escort and followers were then unavoidably 
left stretched with open mouths along the road, in a state of utter insen- 
sibility, and apparently yielding up the ghost, others pressing on to 
arrive at water, became bewildered in the intricate mazes of the wide 
wilderness, and recovered it with the utmost difficulty. As another 
day dawned, and the round red sun again rose in wrath over the Lake of 
Salt, towards the hateful shores of which the tortuous path was fast lead- 
ing, the courage of all who had hitherto borne up against fatigue and 
anxiety began to flag. A dimness came before the drowsy eye, giddi- 
ness seized the brain, and the prospect ever held out by the guides, of 
— thirst immediately in advance, seeming like the tantalising 

elusion of a dream, had well nigh lost its magical effect; when, as the 
spirits of the most sanguine fainted within them, a wild Bedouin was 
ee like a delivering angel from above, hurrying forward with a 
ge skin filled with muddy water. This most well-timed supply, ob- 
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tained by Mohammed Ali from the small pool at Hanlefanta, of which, 
with the promised guard of his own tribe, by whom he had been met, 
he had taken forcible possession in defiance of the impotent threats of the 
ruthless ‘red man,’ was sent to the rear. It admitted of a sufficient 
quantity being poured over the face and down the parched throat, to 
revive every prostrate and perishing sufferer ; and at a late hour, ghastly, 
haggard, and exhausted, like men who had escaped from the jaws of 
death, the whole had continued to struggle into a camp, which, but for 
the foresight and firmness of the son of Ali Abi, few individuals indeed 
of the whole party would have reached alive. 

* A low range of limestone hillocks, interspersed with strange masses 
of coral, and marked by a pillar like that of Lot, encloses the well of 
Hanlefanta, where each mule obtained a shell full of water. From the 
glittering shore of the broad lake, the road crosses the saline incrusta- 
tion, which extends about two miles to the opposite brink. Soiled and 
mossy near the margin, the dull erystalised salt appears to rest upon an 
earthy bottom ; but it soon becomes lustrous and of a purer colour, and 
floating on the surface of the dense water, like a rough coarse sheet of 
ice, irregularly cracked, is crusted with a white yielding efflorescence, 
resembling snow which has been thawed and refrozen, but which still, 
as here, with a crisp sound, receives the impress of the foot. A well 
trodden path extends through the prismatic colours of the rainbow, by 
the longitudinal axis of the ellipse to the north-eastern extremity of the 
gigantic bowl, whence the purest salt is obtainable in the vicinity of 
several cold springs, said to cast up large pebbles on their jet, through 
the ethereal blue water.” . 


But, however magnificent this portion of the work may be— 
and it has seldom, as we have said, been equalled—our business 
lying with the politics of the undertaking, we transport ourselves 
at once to Abyssinia. Upon the arrival of the embassy on the 
frontier, it began to taste the fruits of French intrigue. It is one 
of the characteristics of barbarians—as all who have had experi- 
ence in this part of the world can testify—to be utterly ignorant 
of the boundary line which separates the possible from the im- 
possible. Of this our Gallic rivals were well aware, and, there- 
fore, they laboured, not wholly without success, to implant in the 
minds of the Abyssinians the most extravagant suspicions and ap- 
prehensions of the English. In their reports, we were elevated 
or degraded into a nation of potent magicians, capable of setting 
all the laws of nature at defiance. We could, it was said, topple 
down mountains, bring up gold or hidden gems from the bowels 
of the earth, depopulate whole kingdoms by the force of spells and 
medicines, or, if need were, could transport into the region we 
designed to subdue, an overwhelming array of infantry and cavalry 
in boxes! But that which appears to have wrought most power- 
fully on the imagination of the African highlanders, was the idea 
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that Major Harris carried along with him the Queen of England, 
no gentle lady rustling in silks and satins, but a monstrous and 
terrific ghoul, who, being let loose, would eat up Séhila Seldssi 
and all his subjects at a tiffin! Figuratively, perhaps, the thing 
might not have been beyond the bounds of possibility. Most as- 
suredly, however, our object was not to try the experiment, but to 
deliver those unhappy savages from their ignorance and prejudice, 
and raise them in the scale of nations. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the numerous obstacles and difficulties which originated in the 
stupid fables above alluded to. ‘They were, in a short time, com- 

letely overcome, and at the very first interview that took place 
a aertam Major Harris and the king of Shoa, a wound was in- 
flicted upon French influence which it only required the continu- 
ance of Lord Palmerston in office to render mortal. The descrip- 
tion of this scene, which took place at Machal-Wans, a country 
palace of Sahila Seldssi, will serve at once to throw light on the 
manners of the country, and show the high consideration in which 


the British embassy was held. 


“‘ The last peal of ordnance was rattling in broken echoes along the 
mountain chain, as the British embassy stepped at length over the high 
threshold of the reception-hall. Circular in form, and destitute of the 
wonted Abyssinian pillar in the centre, the massive and lofty clay walls 
of the chamber glittered with a profusion of silver ornaments, embla- 
zoned shields, matchlocks, and doubje-barrelled guns. Persian carpets, 
and rugs of all sizes, colours, and patterns, covered the floor, and crowds 
of alakas, governors, chiefs, and principal officers of the court arrayed 
in their holiday attire, stood around in a posture of respect uncovered to 
the girdle. Two wide alcoves receded on either side, in one of which 
blazed a cheerful wood fire, engrossed by indolent cats, whilst in the 
other, ona flowered satin ottoman, surrounded by withered eunuchs and 
juvenile pages of honour, and supported by gay velvet cushions, reclined 
in £thiopic state his most Christian majesty Sahila Selassi. The Dech 
Agafari, or state door-keeper, as master of the ceremonies, stood with 
a rod of green rushes to preserve the exact distance of approach to 
royalty; and as the British guests entered the hall, and made their - 
bows to the throne, motioned them to be seated upon chairs that had 
ss been sent in; which done, it was commanded that all might 

covered. 

“The king was attired in a silken Arab vest of green brocade, par- 
tially shrouded under the ample folds of a white cotton robe of Abys- 
sinian manufacture, adorned with sundry broad crimson stripes and bor- 
ders. Forty summers, whereof eight-and-twenty had been passed under 
the uneasy cares of the crown, had slightly furrowed his dark brow, and 
somewhat grizzled a full bushy head of hair, arranged in elaborate curls 
after the fashion of George I. ; and although considerably disfigured by 
the loss of the left eye, the expression of his manly features, open, pleas- 
ing, and commanding, did not, in their tout ensemble, belie the character 
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for impartial justice which the despot has obtained far and wide; even 
the Danakil comparing him to a ‘fine balance of gold!’ 

** All those manifold salutations and inquiries, which overwrought po- 
liteness here enforces, duly concluded, the letters with which the em- 
bassy had been charged—enveloped in flowered muslin and rich gold 
kimkhab—were presented in a sandal-wood casket, minutely inlaid with 
ivory ; and the contents having been read and expounded, costly pre- 
sents from the British government were introduced in succession, to be 
spread out before the glistening eyes of the court. The rich Brussels 
carpet, which completely covered the hall, together with Cashmere 
shawls and embroidered Delhi scarfs of resplendent hues, attracted 
universal attention; and some of the choicest specimens were, from time 
to time, handed to the alcove by the chief of the eunuchs. On the in- 
troduction of each new curiosity, the surprise of the king became more 
and more unfeigned. Bursts of merriment followed the magic revo- 
lutions of a group of Chinese dancing figures ; and when the European 
escort in full uniform, with the sergeant at their head, marched into the 
centre of the hall—faced in front of the throne, and performed the 
manual and platoon exercises amidst jewellery glittering on the rugs, 
gay shawls and silver cloths which strewed the floor, ornamented clocks 
chiming, and musical boxes playing ‘God save the Queen’—his ma- 
jesty appeared quite entranced, and declared that he possessed no words 
to express his gratitude. But many and bright were the smiles that 
lighted up the royal features, as three hundred muskets, with bayonets 
fixed, were piled in front of the footstool. A buzz of mingled wonder 
and applause, which half drowned the music, arose from the crowded 
courtiers ; and the measure of the warlike monarch’s satisfaction now 
filled to overflowing, ‘God will reward you,’ he exclaimed, ‘for I cannot! 

“ But astonishment and admiration knew no bounds, as the populace 
next spread over the face of the hills to witness the artillery practice, 
which formed the sequel to the presentation of these princely gifts. A 
sheet was attached to the opposite face of the ravine. The green valle 
again rung to the unwonted roar of ordvance; and as the white cloth 
flew in shreds to the wind, under a rapid discharge of round shot, canis- 
ter, and grape, amidst the crumbling of the rock, and the rush of the 
falling stones, the before despised sponge stave became a theme of eu- 
logy to the monarch as well as to the gaping peasant. A shout rose, 
long and loud, over the pealing echoes which rattled from hill to hill; 
and far along the serrated chain was proclaimed the arrival of foreign 


guests, and the royal acquisition, through their means, of potent engines 
of war.” 


It may perhaps be useful to glance again in this place at some 
few of the details connected with the French system of intrigue in 
Eastern Africa. M. Combes and the two D’Abadies, who some- 
times represented themselves as simple travellers, sometimes as- 
sumed the airs of political agents, and threatened all who offended 
them with the vengeance of their government, had been for a 
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considerable period in the Red Sea, flitting about from port to 
port, for the purpose of spreading alarming rumours concerning 
the designs of the English in Africa. At Tajtira M. Combes tried 
at first the effect of soft words, but these failing, he attempted to 
land by force, upon which ‘ ce brave homme’ Mohammed Ibn 
Mohammed collected his people together, assailed the Controller- 
general, and finally drove him from the harbour. In this rencontre 
our St. Simonian politician, who was seeking to renew his relations 
with ‘ La Femme Libre’ of Abyssinia, and also to enact the part 
of a spy, gave the old sultan to understand that his devotion to 
English interests would cost him dear, since he would infallibl 

return with a number of ships of war and blow him to the devil. 
He had scarcely disappeared from the scene when the Messieurs 
D’Abadies came forward, and by the hints and suggestions which 
skilful political emissaries know how to frame, sought to awaken in 
the minds of the natives the most alarming apprehensions of the 
English. Nor were their efforts altogether without success, Our 
recent purchase of the islands of Musshahh affording them a handle, 
they laboured so skilfully that they contrived to set the Sultan of 
Tajtira and several neighbouring chiefs completely by the ears. 
The malecontents retired to the mountains full of wrath against the 
English, but the people of Tajtra liking the chink of our dollars, 
proceeded to the ultima ratio with the D’Abadies, and treated 
them to a taste of lapidation. Fortunately for them they possessed 
the means of flight, and escapmg to Hodeida on the Arabian 
coast, from thence fulminated their scientific anathemas against 
perfidious Albion, and her still more perfidious allies the worthy 
Danakil of Tajira. In this quarter, therefore, the sun of France 
appeared for atime to be set; for, with an obduracy never enough 
to be reprehended, the English authorities refused to further the 
designs of their persevering rivals, and left them to fight it out as 
they best might with the rough diplomatists of the coast. In the 
interior, meanwhile, French intrigue wore a somewhat brighter 
aspect. An officer, it is said, had arrived in Amhara with nu- 
merous camel-loads of presents, containing perhaps among other 
things additional portraits of Louis Philippe, for the King of Shoa, 
and through the agency of a native messenger despatched, it was 
said, from the seacoast of Tigré, certain trinkets of gold of French 
manufacture were forwarded to Séhila Selassi, as an earnest of the 
fine things that were in store for him if he would only consent to 
break off his meditated relations with the English. The Shoan 
despot could never be accused of inattention to his own interests. 
Accordingly, so long as the English with their presents were at a 
distance, while the French were supposed to be pushing forward 
post haste to adorn his person and enrich his coffers, he regretted 
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that he had sent to solicit an embassy from our presidency, and 
fancied that the conquerors of Algeria might be more desirable 
and profitable allies. He was prepared therefore to turn a cold 
shoulder to Major Harris, and for some time after his arrival 
treated the embassy with marked disrespect. An event: trifling, 
perhaps, in itself, soon occurred, which occasioned a revolution in 
the mind of the Shoan king. A Frenchman naked, wounded, 
and destitute, suddenly made his appearance in his dominions, 
declaring that he was the only survivor of the escort and embassy 
which had been charged with the presents of inestimable value, 
sent by the King of All the French to his Majesty Sahila Selissi. 
The story of this individual was strange and marvellous. He had 
set out, he said, from Tigré in company with M. Combes, the St. 
Simonian Controller-general, and forty other persons; they had 
passed through the provinces of Argobba and Lasta, and were 
already beginning to felicitate themselves upon being almost in 
sight of their journey’s end, when they were set upon by a tribe of 
Galla, who, like the Chaldeans in the Book of Job, put them all 
to the sword, ‘ While I,’ exclaimed M. Alexandre Evan, ‘ am 
escaped alone to tell thee.’ But it was not by the Wollo Galla 
alone that M. Evan was endangered. ‘The governor of Efrata, 
through whose country he passed, cast wolfish eyes upon his 
plump haunches, and endeavoured to kill and eat him. How he 
escaped from the clutches of this anthropophagite M. Evan could 
not explain, but escape he did, and carried, as we have seen, the 
taleof his disasters to the court at Debra Berhan. Sahila Selassi, 
who knew not until now that he was a king of cannibals, very 
clearly perceived that there was no further hope of rich presents 
from France, and looked upon the catastrophe described by his 
naked guest as a clever little drama, got up by the ingenious M. 
Combes for his entertainment. However, it did not entertain 
him, and .by the treatment he received M. Evan was soon made 
to understand that the bearer of monstrous lies is sometimes less 
welcome than the bearer of gifts. ‘Though supplied with food, he 
was compelled to trudge along the highway barefoot, until, on his 
arrival at the capital, he was entrusted with the honorable and 
lucrative employment of putting flints into the king’s muskets. 
This occupation he carried on in one of the courts of the palace, 
where, half-naked, shivering, and hungry, he day after day, as Mr. 
Krapf observes, knocked the skin from his knuckles, until his hands 
were covered with blood. But he was pitilessly compelled to per- 
severe in order to purchase exemption from starving. A shrewd 
man nevertheless was M. Evan. He soon formed a plan of 
escape, attended however in the execution with considerable risk. 
He desired to be thought a monomaniac, but at the same time so to 
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temper the suspicions he excited that he should not be taken for a 
dangerous madman, and knocked in the head. His course lay 
between Scylla and Charybdis, but being no less dexterous than 
bold, he confidently reckoned upon success. The little culinary 
project of the governor of Efrata suggested to M. Evan his proper 
cue. To every person he met he declared that he was detained in 
a sort of slavery, and that immediately after the feast of the Holy 
Virgin the king and his family designed to eat him, the royal 
Besabesh undertaking, we suppose, the picking of his bones. This 
crotchet he circulated so widely, that it at length, as was intended, 
reached the king’s ears. S4hila Selassi did not exactly know 
what to make of his guest, but it was only when the accusation 
was formally repeated, through an interpreter, in his own presence, 
that he became convinced of the Frenchman’s madness. Of course, 
he had simply to do with a spy, sent thither to watch the progress 
of his negotiations with the British embassy, but this idea not 
suggesting itself to the royal mind, M. Evan was not only suffered 
to depart, but supplied liberally with the means of proceeding to 
Gondar. 

The business of the treaty meanwhile progressed rapidly. Major 
Harris reached the court of Shoa in the month of July, 1841. 
Some of the difficulties which he had to encounter we have 
hinted at rather than described. Sihila Seldssi at first looked 
upon him with distrust and apprehension, having somehow or 
another learned to cherish the idea that wherever the genius of 
England extends her trade, there she silently but irresistibly lays 
the foundation of an empire. But the British ambassador, by the 
exertion of a rare sagacity and an admirable talent for business, 
completely changed the texture of the king's thoughts. What 
representations he made to him, and what arguments he employed, 
through his unaccountable suppression of all political documents, 
it is only permitted us to conjecture. It seems probable, however, 
that as Major Harris soon made himself acquainted with the rela- 
tions in which the various states of Abyssinia stand towards each 
other, he was enabled to prove to Sthila Selassi that the power 
with which Great Britain allied itself must inevitably triumph 
over its rivals. He may possibly also have alluded to the fact, 
cee incontrovertibly by experience, that whatever eastern state 

as hoped to support itself through French influence has found, in 


the long run, it was leaning on a broken reed. He could scarcely, 
in fact, fail to show his majesty that the star of England is in the 
ascendant in the east, and that whatever other approaches it, is 
soon compelled to ‘ pale its ineffectual fire.’ Whether these were 
the arguments — or not, certain it is that Séhila Selissi 


soon comprehended the difference between the French and Eng- 
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lish, and resolved to cultivate exclusively the friendship of the 
latter. He drew between the representatives of the two countries 
whom he had seen a comparison by no means favourable to our 
Gallic neighbours. He beheld the one all flattery and compli- 
ance, infinitely tolerant of ignorance, superstition and vice, and 
big with magnificent promises, which proved in the end to be no- 
thing but wind; while the other, somewhat stern, haughty and 
stoical, though winning withal, overloaded him with presents, 
consulted his best interests, and promised, by their countenance, 
to elevate him in power and consequence above all the surround- 
ing despots. Gladls , therefore, did he enter into a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the King of Shoa com- 
prehended all the advantages which such a treaty, if properly 
acted on, was calculated to secure both to him and his country. 
Had he been capable of so much foresight, he would wndoubtedip 
have exhibited greater perspicacity than most of our politicians 
and merchants at home. Some vague ideas of great profit, of 
augmentation of power, of extended dominion, of posthumous 
glory, flitted over his imagination. The extraordinary energy and 
self-confidence displayed by his British guests communicated them- 
selves, in part at least, to fia mind; and so long as they were pre- 
sent with him, he felt as though he had been lifted above himself, 
and projected, by a single effort, into the sphere of civilisation. 
Distrust of his own character made him dread their departure. 
He knew they had placed him on an artificial eminence, from 
which he feared it would be necessary to descend so soon as the 
foreign props should be withdrawn. Besides, the notion always 
haunted him that the mission would never retire, unless in conse- 
quence of some offence given to it by him, in which case it would 
— go over to his enemies, and strengthen incalculably their 

1ands against him. 

For these and various other reasons, it is obviously necessa 
to maintain a permanent mission in Abyssinia. A careful investi- 
gation of the matter, however, has led us to believe that the station 
of the resident ought not to be in Shoa. To render our view intel- 
ligible to others, it may be necessary to enter into some little ex- 
planation. There exists, as our readers will doubtless remember, 
a spiritual power in Abyssinia, closely, in its character and action, 
resembling the popedom of Rome. This power has, from the 
earliest ages, been placed in the hands of the Abuna,* or patriarch, 
who, though shorn of much of his external splendour, still exer- 


* Major Harris, who has adopted a perverse system of orthography, has me- 
tamorphosed this classical name into Aboon, just as he has transformed Negis 
into Negoos. 
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cises an extraordinary degree of influence over both prince and 
people in all the states which have been erected upon the ruins 
of the Ethiopic empire. Fortunately for Great Britain, the 
present Abuna’s leanings are all towards us. He received most 
of the instruction, which renders him superior to his prede- 
cessors for centuries back, from Dr. Lieder, an English missionary 
residing at Cairo, whence, according to custom, the oe 
patriarch is always taken. He, consequently, loves and cherishes 
the English name, looking probably also with some little partiality 
on the simple grandeur of the Protestant religion, while he strongl 
dislikes and despises that of Rome. Another circumstance, which 
may be regarded as favourable, is the extreme youth of the patri- 
arch, who has not yet, we believe, attained his twenty-fifth year. 
Should Great Britain, therefore, enlist, or rather retain, him in 
her interest, the probability is, that during his patriarchate, which 
may reasonably be expected to be a long one, we might so com- 
—- establish our influence in Abyssinia as to be able to bid 
efiance to all our rivals. Of this fact the French are so well per- 
suaded, that they already begin to affect a contempt for the patri- 
arch, to depreciate his authority, and to maintain that no benefit 
could be derived from conciliating him. Properly to effect this, 
our ambassador should reside in the same city with the patriarch, 
through whom he might operate upon the minds of the clergy, 
and thus, in the end, effect important modifications in the whole 
system of Abyssinian civilization. ‘To look, in the meanwhile, 
after the material interests of our commerce in each /Zthiopic 
state, a political agent ought to be stationed at each court, sub- 
ordinate to the resident, and responsible in the first instance to 
him. We may seem, perhaps, to contemplate too vast and ex- 
pensive an establishment; but if the value be considered of the 
commerce which might thus be opened up with Central A frica— 
if due weight be given to the power we might thus exercise over 
the spring heads, as it were, of the slave trade—if we reflect upon 
the political preponderance which our position in Abyssinia would 
give us over regions scattered far and wide, including the whole 
coasts of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, together with Nubia 
and Egypt—the price we might be called upon to pay would seem 
to be as mere dust in the balance. No conception can at present 
be formed of the extent to which our commerce with Central 
Africa may hereafter be advanced from that which is now carried 
on 


Complete imformation, even respecting the articles with which 
eastern Africa conducts its traffic with the east, we can scarcely 
be said as yet to possess. Circumstances, however, have come to 
our knowledge which may throw some light on the stream of 
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wealth which flows through it towards the Red Sea, enriching 
every city, town, and hamlet, through which it passes in its course. 
Many places in this = of the world owe their being entirely to 
commerce. In some localities, cities and flourishing emporia may 
be said to exhibit a sort of phenomenal existence, the duration of 
which is measured by the actual presence of the trade that gives 
them birth. At Berbera, for example, throughout a considerable 
portion of the year, the traveller who chances to land or arrive 
there discovers nothing but some eighteen hundred or two thou- 
sand empty huts, between which the prowling hyenas or jackals 
in troops scour and howl by night. Man seems to have aban- 
doned the place for ever. The port is as destitute of shipping as 
the town of inhabitants. On a certain day, however, fixed and 
known to the disciples of trade, a few white sails appear in the 
offing approaching the desolate and deserted shore; and on land, 
probably at an equal distance, clouds of dust spreading and surg- 
ing up into the atmosphere, announce the approach of what might 
easily be mistaken for an army. Long strings of camels, mules, 
and asses, heavily laden, and escorted by warriors on horseback, 
with match-lock, lance, and shield, emerge from beneath these 
clouds and make towards the silent streets. In a few minutes 
doors fly open, tents are pitched, fires are kindled, life of every 
kind abounds, and Berbera is transformed into a populous city. 
And what a population! There is scarcely, perhaps, a single peo- 

le or tribe dwelling within a thousand miles of the spot which 
has not its commercial representative at Berbera. ‘There you be- 
hold the Banian from India peering forth cunningly between piles 
of rich goods; the Persian, with shawls from Kerman and tur- 
quoises from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea; the natives 
of Mesopotamia, and Oman, and Hadramaut, and Yemen, and 
the Hejaz, with whatever commodities the soil of Arabia produces; 
the Egyptian, the Nubian, the Abyssinian, the Dankal, the na- 
tives of len Enaria, Kaffa, Kambat, and Zingero; the Hurruri, 
the Isah, and the Somauli, all surrounded by the productions and 
merchandise of their respective countries. ‘The whole of this mul- 
titudinous assemblage brought together and pervaded by the spirit 
of gain, is engaged from morning till night im excessive turmoil 
and wrangling. Honesty, moreover, is a rare visiter among them. | 
Each endeavours to overreach the other, high words arise, quarrels 
spring up, blows are given and returned, lances flourished and 
creeses drawn, and here and there a pool of Mussulman or Pagan 
blood tells of the way in which bargains are sometimes concluded 
by these rough customers. All the dialects and idioms of Babel 
pass current there, each man screaming at the top of his voice in 
order te make himself heard amid the indescribable din, created 
H2 
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partly by human tongues, partly by the neighing of horses, the 
strange grunting of the camel, the bellowing of oxen, and the bray- 
ing of asses. Dogs, too, of every size and species, lean, hungry, 
savage, and without masters, prowl about the purlieus of the mart 
in search of offal, howling and barking to augment the concord of 
sweet sounds that denotes the whereabouts of the devotees of 
commerce. 

Nevertheless in this strange and discordant hive a prodigious 
amount of business is transacted, partly by means of barter, partly 
through the instrumentality of silver and gold. Among the 
principal articles of traffic in this great fair must be enumerated 
slaves of all ages and of both sexes, but particularly females. 
These, whether Christians, Mahommedans, or Pagans, are gene- 
rally of tender age, children kidnapped from their parents or 
sometimes, perhaps, sold by them in defiance of the most sacred 
instincts of nature. ‘These are purchased by the Mahommedans 
to be educated for their harems or employed in household drud- 
gery, and being transported into Arabia and Persia, as formerly 
into Sinde, soon retain of their parents and their country scarcely 
a remembrance. We cannot, however, concur with those who 
think they are the less to be pitied on that account. Not to have 
dear friends, not to have a country to love, may be reckoned 
among the greatest ills that flesh is heir to. True, the slaves ma 
become attached to their new country, may even, when well onl, 
learn to entertain some affection for their masters; but these bas- 
tard feelings are altogether weak and inoperative compared with 
the spontaneous impulses of the heart, with the original inspira- 
tions of nature, which custom cannot wholly quench or time obli- 
terate. In the heart of the slave, therefore, there is ever a war of 
emotions, and the gratitude for favours received cannot always 
subdue, though it may blunt the edge of that revenge which the 
infliction of intolerable injury never fails to engender. Besides it 
is to take a very narrow and ignorant view of slavery to confine 
our regards to the treatment which the captives meet with in a 
strange land. Have they not mothers, fathers, and brethren, who 
mourn for them at home, who behold empty the place they were 
wont to occupy in the hovel, who see dust settling on the basket 
or the calabash which their tiny hands once carried, out of which 
their little sable lips once drank the refreshing waters of the neigh- 
bouring spring? We have said that parents sometimes sell their 
children. But nature has provided that crimes so heinous shall be 
rare. In most cases the heart of man and woman, however har- 
dened or degraded by barbarism, yearns towards its offspring, and 
will rather share with it the most sordid destitution than voluntarily 
snap asunder the links of affection. To prove this we need only 
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reflect upon the care and arts put in practice by the wretched inha- 
bitants of the interior of A frica to protect their little ones from the ruth- 
less slave-kidnapper. As a general rule the parents, who live in con- 
stant terror of those human vultures, place their children carefully 
between them in bed at night, supposing it impossible they should 
thence be stolen. But, as the toils of the day and the heavy in- 
fluence of a sultry climate usually plunge them in deep sleep, the 
man-stealer enters their hovels, like the fabled ghouls of the Arabian 
tales, and, without waking their natural — snatch the infant 
from the breast and the boy from his father’s arms. Sometimes 
the dread of this leads the poor hunted African to construct a 
second story in his hut, where he deposits his children, and ima- 
gines them to be there out of danger. But the agents of the slave- 
trade laugh at his poor precautions. They raise their ladders to 
the roof, push aside the palm thatch, and without disturbing an 
individual among the inmates, carry off their slumbering prey. 
To obtain possession of girls bordermg upon womanhood, other 
stratagems are put in practice. Near the brooks and sprin 
generally found in the vicinity of an African hamlet, the kid- 
nappers lie in ambush about the dawn of day, when the women 
and maidens generally go forth to fetch water. A number of 
fleet horses are stationed close at hand. The miscreants having 
carefully reconnoitred the village, and discovered that no men are 
stirring, rush forward on their prey, seize, bind, and lift them on 
their horses, and before the alarm can be given, or their brothers 
and fathers come forth to the rescue, are already scouring away far 
upon the plain, heedless of the shrieks and cries of their wretched 
captives. It may be said, therefore, without the slightest exagge- 
ration, that the curse of the slave trade penetrates through the 
whole length and breadth of Africa, and envelopes its entire 
sm in a cloud of fears and apprehensions. No man la oi 
ead on his pillow in peace, neighbour views neighbour with sus- 
picion, suspicion engenders hatred, and thus feuds are kindled 
which are seldom quenched but in blood. Besides, for what are 
all the sanguinary forays undertaken by one powerful tribe against 
another? Is it not that the victors may carry away and sell the 
wives and sons and daughters of the vanquished? Let the reader 
examine Major Harris's account of the ferocious incursions made 
by S4hila Selissi into the territories of the Pagan Galla, and he 
will understand something of the curse which the slave trade proves 
to one whole quarter of the world. He will behold villages in 
flames, fathers, sons, and husbands weltering in blood upon their 
own thresholds, which they had vainly endeavoured to defend; and 
yonder upon the burning plains troops of woe-begone and desolate 
women, exhausted by sobbing, their eyes swollen, their cheeks 
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pale, but bearing still their children in their arms, as, pricked and 
goaded like cattle, they toil forward to hopeless servitude before 
the lance of their ferocious captors: 


“ A succession of richly cultivated plains, dotted over with clusters of 
conical white houses, in parts surrounded by clumps of towering junipers, 
stretched away from the foot of the mountain, the very picture of peace 
and plenty. Embosomed between the isolated peaks of Yerrur, Se- 
quala, and the far-famed Entotto, lay the wide plains of Germ4ma, 
thickly peopled by the Ekka and Finfinni Galla, upon whose doomed 
heads the thunderbolt was next to fall; and full in its centre two placid 
silver lakes, like great mirrors, reflected back the rays of the morning 
sun across sheets of luxuriant cultivation, extending for miles, nearly 
ready for the sickle. Far beyond, the long wooded line of the Hawash, 
rolling its troubled waters towards the plain of the Adaiel, loomed in- 
distinctly through the haze; and, in the extreme distance, the lofty blue 
range of the Aroosi and Ittoo Galla, skirting the mysterious regions of 
Gur4gué, bounded the almost interminable prospect. 

“The morning mist, loaded with dust raised by the tramp of the Am- 
hara steeds over acres of ploughed land, hung heavy on the heaths, 
green slopes, and partially screening the approach of the locust army, 
conspired to enhance its success. Twenty thousand brawny warriors, in 
three divisions, covering many miles:of country, and linked by detach- 
ments in every direction, pressed on towards the inviting goal; their 
hearts burning with the implacable hatred of hostile barbarians, and pant- 
ing to consummate their bloody revenge. Taken entirely by surprise, 
their devoted victims lay helplessly before them, indulging in fatal dreams 
of happiness and security, alas! too speedily to be dispelled. Hundreds 
of cattle grazed in tempting herds over the flowery meads. Uncon- 
scious of danger, the unarmed husbandman pursued his peaceful occu- 
pation in the field; his wife and children carolled blithely over the 
ordinary household avocations; and the ascending sun shone bright on 
smiling valleys, which, long before his going down, were left tenanted 
only by the wolf and the vulture. 

“Preceded by the holy ark of St. Michael, veiled under its scarlet 
canopy, the king still led the van, closely attended by the father con- 
fessor, and by a band of priests, with whom having briefly conferred, he 
turned round towards the expectant army, and pronounced the ominous 
words which were the well-known signal for carrying fire and sword 
through the land. ‘May the God, who is the God of my forefathers, 
strengthen and absolve!’ Rolling on like the waves of the mighty 
ocean, down poured the Amhara host among the rich glades and rural 
hamlets, at the heels of the flying inhabitants; trampling under foot 
the fields of ripening corn, in parts half reaped, and sweeping before 
them the vast herds of cattle which grazed untended in every direc- 
tion. When far beyond the range of view their destructive progress was 
still marked by the red flames that burst forth in turns from the thatched 
roofs of each invaded village; and the havec committed many miles to 
the right, by the division of Abogéz Maetch, who was advancing pa- 
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rallel to the main body, and had been reinforced by the detachment un- 
der Ayto Shishigo, became equally manifest in numerous columns of 
white smoke towering upwards to the azure firmament in rapid suc- 
cession. 

“ The embassy followed close in the train of the Negoos, who halted 

for a few minutes on the eastern face of the range; and the eye of the 
despot gleamed bright with inward satisfaction, whilst watching through 
a telescope the progress of the flanking detachments as they poured im- 
— down the steep side of the mountain, and swept across the 
evel plain with the fury of the blast of the sirocco. A rapid detour 
thence to the westward, in an hour disclosed the beautifully secluded val- 
ley of Finfinni, which, in addition to the artificial advantage of high 
cultivation, and many hamlets, boasted a large share of natural beauty. 
Meadows of the richest green turf, sparkling clear rivulets leaping down 
in sequestered cascades, with shady groves of the most magnificent ju- 
nipers lining the slopes, and waving their moss grown branches above 
cheerful groups of circular wigwams, surrounded by implements of agri- 
culture, proclaimed a district which had long escaped the hand of wrath. 
This had been selected as the spot for the royal plunder and spoliation ; 
and the troops, animated by the presence of the monarch, now performed 
their bloody work with a sharp and unsparing knife ; firing village after 
village until the air was dark with their smoke, mingled with the dust 
raised by the impetuous rush of man and horse. 

“The luckless inhabitants, taken quite by surprise, had barely time 
toabandon their property and fly for their lives to the fastness of Entotto, 
which reared its protective form at the distance of a few miles. The 
spear of the warrior searched every bush for the hunted foe. Women 
and girls were torn from their hiding to be hurried into hopeless cap- 
tivity. Old men and young were indiscriminately slain and mutilated 
among the fields and groves ; flocks and herds were driven off in triumph, 
and house after house was sacked and consigned to the flames. Each 
grim Ambhéra warrior vied with his comrade in the work of retributive 
destruction amongst the execrated Galla. Whole groups and families 
were surrounded and speared within the walled court-yards, which were 
strewed with the bodies of the slain. Wretches who betook themselves 
to the open plain were pursued and hunted down like wild beasts; and 
children, of three and four years of age, who had been placed in the 
trees, with the hope that they might escape observation, were included 
in the inexorable massacre, and pitilessly shot among the branches. In 
the course of two hours the division left the desolated valley laden with 
spoil, and carrying with them numbers of wailing females and mutilated 
orphan children, together with the barbarous trophies that had been 
stripped from the mangled bodies of their murdered victims.”—Vol. ii., 
p. 189—193. 

This exhibition of barbarity, so disgraceful to the King of Shoa 
and his subjects, did not, however, terminate in the usual manner. 
For, although the influence of the British envoy was not suffici- 
ently powerful to prevent the foray, it at least so far prevailed 
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with the despot as to induce him, when his cupidity had been 
gratified by seizing on the droves and herds of the vanquished, 
to offer some reparation to humanity, by liberating upon the spot 
the whole of the captives. Major Harris by no means seeks to 
monopolise the credit of this signal transaction. He undoubtedl 
mentions first the efforts of the embassy, but is careful immedi- 
ately to add, that the Reverend Louis Krapf, whom Sihila Selassi 
greatly respected, united earnestly in making intercession for the 
prisoners. It was by the joint efforts, therefore, of our political 
representative and spiritual minister that the King of Southern 
Abyssinia was persuaded to bestow freedom on many hundred 
Galla women and children. Some attempts, we are aware, have 
been made to throw doubt upon this affair; but the mere harbour- 
ing of a suspicion is absurd. Several English gentlemen were 
present besides the envoy, and their testimonies corroborated the 
statement of the fact transmitted to the Indian government. More- 
over, was there not a missionary of the Church of England on 
the spot, and that missionary a man jealous of the honour of his 
calling, and remarkable for the strictness of his integrity? Has 
he impugned the correctness of Major Harris’s relation? Weigh- 
ing man against man, we should not be disposed to doubt the 
envoy’s veracity, even if he had; but, strengthened by the evi- 
dence of such a witness, our reliance on the accuracy of the facts 
related by Major Harris is complete. 

A second occasion soon presented itself of proving the hold 
which the British envoy had acquired over the despot’s mind, at- 
tended by much the same circumstances. Nor were these the only 
striking acts of humanity which, during his residence at the court 
of Shoa, Major Harris was enabled to perform. In one of those 
excesses of fury to which despotic princes are liable, Sahila Se- 
lassi issued an ordinance, condemning to slavery and all its con- 
comitant toils every person throughout his dominions who, accord- 
ing to immemorial custom, had intermarried with any of the king’s 
slaves. Upwards of four thousand seven hundred individuals 
were, by this cruel decree, torn from their families, inscribed on 
the list of the king’s serfs, and constrained by force to labour at 
the royal works. It is not easy to imagine the sorrow and con- 
sternation which this act occasioned throughout the country. There 
was scarcely a family which, in a greater or less degree, was not 
affected by it. Still, accustomed to oppression, inured to the 
odious caprices and violence of tyranny, the Shoans obtained 
their master’s mandate in sullen silence. There was no insurrec- 
tion, no riot, no one contemplated the renewal of the Ides of 
March. The slaves smothered their rage, but, stung nevertheless 
to the quick, they cursed the king in their hearts. To deliver 
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Sahila Sel4ssi from the disgrace of this measure, and his subjects 
from its humiliating consequences, Major Harris repaired to the 
palace, and, obtaining an audience, made so earnest and successful 
a remonstrance, that the infamous order was revoked. The in- 
telligence spread rapidly through Shoa, where, in every family, 
high or low, blessings were showered on the name of Great 
Britain. 

It is rarely that the political resident at a foreign court enjoys 
opportunities of cdmaiiieg over practices so barbarous as those 
which excited the successful hostility of Major Harris. Dr. 
Johnson has celebrated in his ‘ Rasselas’ one of the ancient cus- 
toms of Abyssinia, which he has invested with a sort of poetical 
interest, and rendered familiar to the public. We allude to the 
confinement of the Abyssinian princes, all save him who reigned in 
what the doctor’s somewhat quaint muse denominates the Happy 
Valley. This barbarous expedient does not, it is well known, 
trace its origin to Johnson’s invention. From the remotest ages 
the uncle and brothers of the reigning prince were immured, not in 
a rural paradise, but in a gloomy mountain fortress, surrounded by 
deep moats and watehihelly guarded. Europe owes perhaps the 


first intimation of this cruel illustration of royal jealousy to 
Urreta and Baretti, whose account is thus abridged by Ludolf. 


‘¢ The children of the Negtis, as soon as they have received their 
names, are conveyed into a certain delicious place, in the midst of 
a large mountain, called Amark, where a stately castle is built, en- 
compassed with the River Borohr, and fortified with a strong wall. 
Thither, as soon as the father is dead, the principal nobility go, 
and choose the eldest son, unless he be incapable of so great an 
honour, to succeed to the government. There is there a very 
large library, of above ten thousand volumes, all manuscripts; 
a seminary for the education of the sons of noblemen; and a 
bishop, with several of the inferior clergy, for the instruction of 
youth.” The practice varied in different ages, and by some 
writers it is said to have ceased several centuries ago in Northern 
Abyssinia. This, however, was not the case in Shoa, where the 
ancient and wise precaution, as Ludolf considered it, was strictly ob- 
served up to the period of the British embassy. During its stay, 
Sahila Selassi having been attacked by fever, was so far reduced and 
dispirited, that he considered himself on the brink of the grave. 
The consciousness of his many crimes now tormented him. He 
knew that he had frequently towards his people been guilty of 
capricious cruelty. He felt that he had behaved with inhuman 
severity towards his blood relations. He trembled therefore at 
the approach of death, and was altogether in a frame of mind 
to make some reparation for the transgressions of his past life. 
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While such were his thoughts and sentiments, Major Harris 
leaded before him the cause of his captive brother and uncle. 
The result we will permit him to relate in his own words. 


“<J will release them,’ returned the monarch, after a moment’s 
debate within himself. ‘ By the holy Eucharist I swear, and by the 
church of the Holy Trinity in Koora Gadel, that if Sahila Selassi arise 
from this bed of sickness, all of whom you speak shall be restored to the 
enjoyment of liberty.’ 

“ The sun was shining brighter than usual, through a cloudless, 
azure sky, when the British embassy received a welcome summons to 
witness the redemption of this solemn pledge. The balcony of justice 
was tricked out in its gala suit; and priests, governors, sycophants, and 
courtiers, crowded the yard as the despot, restored to health, in the 
highest spirits and good humour took his accustomed seat upon the 
velvet cushion. The mandate had gone forth for the liberation of his 
brother and his blood relatives, and it had been published abroad, that 
the royal kith and kindred were to pass the remainder of their days free 
and unfettered, near the person of the king, instead of in the dark cells 
of Goncho. 

“‘ There were not wanting certain sapient sages, who shook the head of 
disapproval at this fresh proof of foreign influence and ascendancy, and 
who could in no wise comprehend how the venerable custom of ages 
could be thus suddenly violated. The introduction of great guns, and 
muskets, and rockets, had not been objected to, although, as a matter 
of course, the spear of their forefathers was esteemed an infinitely supe- 
rior weapon. Musical clocks and boxes had been listened to and de- 
spised, as vastly inferior to the jingling notes of their own vile instru- 
ments; and the Gothic cottage, with its painted trellises, its pictures, 
and its gay curtains, although pronounced entirely unsuited to Abys- 
sinian habits, had been partially forgiven on the grounds of its beauty. 
But this last innovation was beyond all understanding; and many a stupid 
pate was racked in fruitless endeavours to extract consolation in so mo- 
mentous a difficulty. The more liberal party were loud in their praises 
of the king, and of his generous intention; and the royal gaze was, with 
the rest, strained wistfully towards the wicket, where he should behold 
once again the child of his mother, whom he had not seen since his ac- 
cession, and should make the first acquaintance with his uncle, the bro- 
ther of his warrior sire, who had been incarcerated ere he himself had 
seen the light. 

** Stern traces had been left by the constraint of one-third of a century 
upon the now unfortunate descendants of a royal race, who were shortl 
ushered into the court by the state gaoler. Leaning heavily on eac 
other’s shoulders, and linked together by chains bright and shining with 
the friction of years, the captives shuffled onward with cramped and mi- 
nute steps, rather as malefactors proceeding to the gallows-tree, than 
as innocent and abused princes, regaining the natural rights of man. 
Tottering to the foot of the throne, they fell, as they had been instructed 
by their burly conductor, prostrate on their faces before their more for- 
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tunate, but despotic relative, whom they had known heretofore only by a 
name used only in connexion with their own misfortunes, and whose 
voice was as yet a stranger to their ears. 

“ Rising with difficulty at the bidding of the monarch, they remained 
standing in front of the baleony, gazing in stupid wonder at the no- 
velties of the scene, with eyes unaccustomed to meet the broad glare of 
day. At first they were fixed upon the author of their weary captivity, 
and upon the white men by his side who had been the instruments of 
the termination ; but the dull leaden gaze soon wandered in search of 
other objects; and the approach of freedom appeared to be received 
with the utmost apathy and indifference. Immured since earliest in- 
fancy, they were totally insensible to the blessings of liberty. Their 
feelings and their habits had become those of the fetters and the dark 
dungeon! The iron had rusted into their very souls; and, whilst they 
with difficulty maintained an erect position, pain and withering de- 
spondency were indelibly marked in every line of their vacant and care- 
furrowed features. 

“In the damp vaults of Goncho, where heavy manacles on the wrists 
had been linked to the ankles of the prisoners, by a chain so short as to 
admit only of a bent and stooping posture, the weary hours of the 
princes had for thirty long years been passed in the fabrication of harps 
and combs; and of these relics of monotonous existence, elaboratel 
carved in wood and ivory, a large offering was now presented to the 
king. The first glimpse of his wretched relatives had already dissipated 


a slight shade of mistrust which had hitherto clouded the m3 brow. 


Nothing that might endanger the security of his reign could be traced 
in the crippled frames and blighted faculties of the seven miserable ob- 
jects that cowered before him; and after directing their chains to be 
unriveted, he announced to all that they were free, and to pass the re- 
mainder of their existence near his own person. Again the joke and 
the merry laugh passed quickly in the baleony—the court fool resumed 
his wonted avocation; and, as the monarch himself struck the chords 
of the gaily-mounted harp presented by his bloated brother Amnon, the 
buffoon burst into a high and imal panegyric upon the royal mercy 
and generosity. 

“* My children,’ exclaimed his majesty, turning towards his foreign 
guests, after the completion of this tardy act of justice to those whose 
only crime was their consanguinity to himself—an act to which he had 
been prompted less by superstition, than by a desire to rescue his own 
offspring from a dungeon, and to secure a high place in the opinion of the 
civilized world—‘ My children, you will write all that you have now seen 
to your country, and will say to the British Queen, that, although far 
behind the nations of the white men, from whom thiopia first received 
her religion, there yet remains a spark of Christian love in the breast of 
the King Shoa.’”—Vol. iii. pp. 3886—390. 


Notwithstanding that the principal trade of Africa is in her own 
children, the other articles which she even now supplies to the 
commerce of the world are known to be singularly rich and varied. 
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The cotton of Abyssinia, though short stapled like that of Dacca, 
is so soft and delicate as to resemble silk, and this even where little 
skill or care has been bestowed on its cultivation. Were British 
capital and industry introduced and applied to the raising of it, 
an unbounded supply might be obtained, which would render us 
completely independent of the growth of America. To the neigh- 
bouring countries Shoa exports hides and grain of all kinds, and 
the small states immediately to the south and west of it abound in 
productions of the most costly nature. Here we find frankincense 
and myrrh equal, if not superior, to those of Hadramaut, with 
ostrich feathers, and civet, ambergris, and coffee and gold—the 
coffee, transported on the backs of camels to the sea-coast, and 
then shipped for Europe under the name of Mocha. There is some- 
thing curious in the way in which the gold dust is often brought 
down to the shores of the Indian Ocean and Red Sea. The mer- 
chants, while traversing the countries where it is collected, pour 
it into hollow canes, which they stop carefully at either end, and 
sometimes, we believe, use as walking-sticks. Another valuable 
article of merchandise consists of the skins of wild beasts, lions, 


—_ panthers, but more ——. those of the black leopard, 
which appear to abound chiefly in the jangal of Guraghé. To 


these may be added rhinoceros’ horns, the ivory of the elephant 
and the hippopotamus, of which, for many ages to come, an al- 
most unlimited supply may be reckoned on. For, in many parts 
of the interior, elephants are found in vast droves, which cover ° 
the plains and hills for miles; and in the lakes of Shoa, hippo- 
potami are so numerous, that hundreds may frequently be beheld 
at once, sporting like porpoises on the surface, diving, rolling, 
or blowing up small jets of water into the air, as though in imi- 
tation of the whale. 

From what has been said above, it will, we apprehend, be ob- 
vious that Great Britain cannot in justice to herself neglect to 
establish, commercially and otherwise, her influence in Eastern 
Africa. Other nations, possessing much fewer facilities than are at 
our command, have for some years past exhibited great industr 
and perseverance in the endeavour to exclude us from that rich 
market. Along the whole coast of the Indian Ocean, from Sofala 
upwards, the Americans have been seeking to establish them- 
selves a footing. They have likewise entered into negotiations to 
secure to themselves the sovereignty of the island of Socotra, 
where the East India Company had once a depét, and which it 
meant, we believe, to purchase. But neither these manceuvres, 
nor the efforts of the Imim of Muscat, need much disquiet us. 
The only real source of uneasiness is the system of restless and 
perfidious intrigue carried on in that part of Africa by the French, 
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whose object clearly is to found in Abyssinia an empire, which 
shall become the rival of our own in Hindistin. To accomplish 
this design they will spare no pains, and stick at nothing. It is 
long since French statesmen have bade adieu to all principle, and 
laughed at frankness and honesty, as things only fit to amuse 
Englishmen. Fortunately the reach of their understanding is 
far from equalling the laxity of their political creed; otherwise, 
through the supineness which England has of late displayed, we 
might long ere this have been beaten altogether out of the Red 
Sea. Our position at Aden, France regards with the utmost 
poe wal ene, which, not being able to drive us thence, she 
can only exhibit by depreciating the place, exaggerating its in- 
convenience, and the sacrifices which its possession demands of 
us. But if the mercantile interest in this country be true to 
itself, we shall shortly supply our neighbours with still more 
painful incitements to envy. It is perhaps not generally known, 
that a ship destined to attempt the navigation of the teh has 
already doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and that a rich assort- 
ment of goods, suited to the markets of the interior, has been 
despatched overland and up the Red Sea to meet her. The 
problem, therefore, will probably soon be solved, whether the 
Juba and the Gochob be the same river; and if so, how far its 
waters may serve as a road into the interior. Possibly also the 
Haines river may be found to unite, near its embouchure, with the 
Gochob, in which case another rich succession of markets may be 
reached by water. Even the project suggested by a French tra- 
veller may not be altogether impracticable—we mean the naviga- 
tion of the Hawash, which, from the lake of Aussa, would carry 
barges and small vessels up to the very foot of the Abyssinian 
Alps, to within a very short distance of the Nile. Much, at all 
events, may be done, and something must, if we would not 
behold the largest and noblest field yet remaining for commerce 
to reap, pass into other hands. Africa has been made to feel she 
has wants which Europe can supply. Her curiosity has been 
piqued, and in more than one quarter a glimpse has been obtained 
of the advantages of civilization. The name of England, now 
purified from the stain that once attached to it, operates like a 
talisman in Africa, awakening the hostility of the vicious, but in- 
spiring with confidence the humble and the oppressed. To us 
the slave-trade,* there and everywhere else, must owe its extinc- 


* On the subject of the African slave-trade, we beg to refer the reader to the 
highly interesting and able work of Mr. M‘Queen, entitled ‘A Letter to Lord 
John Russell,’ now inserted in the introduction to his ‘Geographical Survey 
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tion, if extinguished it is to be; and this consideration, united 
with many others, ought to urge us, without loss of time, to 
acquire a commanding influence in the Christian, but uncivilized 
kingdom of Abyssinia. 

For the growing interest which is, at present, felt in this sub- 
ject, the world is chiefly indebted to Major Cornwallis Harris, 
who has published by far the most important work on that part 
of Africa which has ever appeared since the days of Bruce. M. 
Rochet D’Héricourt, in his clever and amusing production, sup- 
plies considerable information, though from his a to 
Sir John Mandeville and Mendez Pinto, it is less to be relied on 
than might have been desired. 


‘Some truth there is, but dash’d and brew’d with lies.’ 


For example, he tells us that he discovered the sources of the 
Hawash, whereas we know, from authorities on which we can de- 
pend, that M. Rochet, during the Guraghé expedition, never quitted 
the king’s camp, never saw the sources of the Hawash, and knew 
nothing concerning them but what he obtained from others. The 
same observation would apply to several other parts of his narra- 
tive. But our object not being to say unkind things, we quit M. 
Rochet, after having given the above taste of his quality. Of the 
travels of MM. Combes and Tamisier, it were better, perhaps, to 
say nothing, since they cannot be put into any decent hands. The 
authors pride themselves upon having exploded whatever opinions 
other men hold as most sacred. They are St. Simonians by pro- 
fession—that is, have every possible tendency to immorality and 
indecency. When they set out to travel, it was in search of La 
Femme Libre, and they undoubtedly found her in Abyssinia, 
where it might have been well for public morals if they and their 
manuscript had remained shut up for ever. A group of savages, who 
were probably of this opinion, once endeavoured to give them the 
benefit of what Sir Thomas Brown calls ‘ the fiery solution’—in 
other words, entertained the project of roasting them in a hut. 
But our St. Simonians seem reserved for greater things, that is, to 
be employed by his most Christian and most moral majesty, Louis 
Philippe, in disseminating French philosophy among a people suf- 
ficiently depraved and degraded already. 

As a perfect contrast to these ribald volumes, we ought, per- 
haps, to mention the journals of the church missionaries, which, 
though written in an unpretending and somewhat careless manner, 
of Africa.’ It abounds everywhere with the most valuable information, compiled 


from authentic sources, and advocates sound and liberal views of policy in what- 
ever relates to African commerce. 
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abound with valuable information. The object of these travellers 
was not to pervert the minds of the Abyssinians, but to lead them 
into the ways of truth, to inspire them with a love of holiness, to 
breathe a spiritual breath as it were into their material system, 
to elevate them to the level of other Christian nations. From 
these journals, Mr. M‘Queen, in a preliminary memoir, has ex- 
tracted all the geographical information, which he has condensed 
and arranged with his accustomed skill and ability, so that it may 
in some respects be regarded as a supplement to his own admirable 
work on Africa. To none, however, of the above travellers could 
we refer for a complete description of Abyssinia and its inhabit- 
ants. Whoever would understand that country thoroughly must 
study the work of Major Harris, which is at once popular in form, 
and philosophical in substance. Nowhere do we remember to 
have read a more admirable picture of barbarous manners. The 
narrative is full of movement, and strewed thickly with anecdotes. 
The descriptions are vivid and picturesque, and the characters 
which come before us are delineated with a master’s hand. Major 
Harris’s style is that of a man of genius,—animated, full of imagery, 
glowing, and picturesque. That it should be displeasing to some 
classes of readers we can easily understand. That which is bold 
and elevated is calculated to excite no sympathy in minds over- 
mastered by the opposite qualities. But the public, free from 
envy and jealousy, and seeking solid instruction, blended skilfully 
with amusement, will recur again and again to this admirable 
work, which we look upon as a permanent ornament to our lite- 
rature. 

One unfortunate defect we cannot, however, pass over. Either 
through his own fault, or the fault of his position, Major Harris 
has provokingly kept back every kind of political information. 
No allusion to French intrigue do we anywhere find in his 
pages, so that if we have obtained any insight into the matter, we 
owe no thanks to him. We think this affectation of diplomatic 
secrecy absurd, especially since Major Harris must have known 
that there were numerous other travellers in the country through 
whom the whole facts of the case would sooner or later be placed 
before the country. In reality, therefore, the only thing he has 
succeeded in concealing is the extent to which his own influence 
prevailed in counteracting French intrigue, which may or may 
not be matter of regret to the public. 
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Art. V.—1. Svenska Folkets Historia. Af Ertx Gustar 
GrVER. (History of the Swedes.) Orebro. 1832—1836. 
3 Delar. 

2. Geschichte Schwedens. Von E. G. GEER: iibersetzt von 
Swen P. LerrLer. Hamburg. 1832—1836. 3 Biinde. 


Ir we must no longer look on Scandinavia as the great hive of 
the barbarian conquerors who issued forth from the forests and 
deserts of Upper Europe, to scourge the pampered and slavish 
nations of the south, and to found new states and polities on the 
ruins of the old Roman provinces, there will still remain, in its 
authentic history, a thousand claims to a more real interest. It is 
not merely that one would be curious to investigate the religion, 
the institutions, the manners of those rude but energetic races 
who possessed prophets, legislators, and philosophers, in times when 
older communities had sunk under the load of their own vices into 
utter ignorance and helplessness—it is not merely that the dwellers 
in the frozen mountains and morasses of the North should have par- 
ticipated in the intellectual activity of the East, when the West 
and South were dark—nor that they should have discovered 
America six centuries before Columbus—nor that they should 
have given the first examples of modern colonization, and founded 
new thrones and dynasties in Italy, Gaul, Sicily, and Britain. 
To an Englishman, especially, there are other and perhaps more 
weighty reasons for inquiry. It is only by questioning our 
northern kinsmen that we can hope to explain the origin of many 
customs yet prevailing among us, to settle disputed points in our 
own legal antiquities, and to throw light on many curious pas- 
sages in our own history. The coasts of the North Sea and the 
Baltic were the original seat of many a tribe which found ‘a final 
resting-place in this island, and from which a large proportion of its 
present population is descended. The Swede, the San. and the 
Dane, remained more faithful to their traditional usages than their 
neighbours and brethren of Germany: they preserved them for a 
longer time free from foreign admixture, and recorded them in 
the Scaldic poems for the instruction of posterity. 

Sweden, the largest and most populous of the three Scandian 
countries, may fairly claim, in modern times at least, our foremost 
attention, from the superior importance and grandeur of the 
scenes which its annals open to us. Fragments of these are fami- 
liar to most men from their childhood. ‘There are few who have 
not followed, in some book of popular biography or history, the 
heart-thrilling story of her great liberator and reformer, Gustavus 
Vasa, the founder of that fated line which shared, in these latter 
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days, the doom of the Stuarts and the Bourbons—few who have 
not watched the star-like path of the great Adolphus, or the more 
meteoric course of Charles XII. These are names which fill the 
world, and will live in the hearts and imaginations of all men 
till time shall be no more. But of the vast tracts of history 
which lie before, between, and after, little or nothing is known 
to English readers, except what we gather from an occasional 
hint in our own historians, or from some imperfect general com- 
pilation. Again, by what causes their great measures of civil 
policy were necessitated, how their warlike enterprizes were pre- 
pared and matured, by what states of internal peace or feud they 
were preceded or followed,—as to these and other problems 
which suggest themselves to the general reader as well as to the 
student of istory, we are left, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, with very dim and unsatisfactory information. Yet it is no 
petty or vulgar story which the annals of the north unfold. Wars 
of kings and republics, revolutions, the rise and fall of dynasties, 
the great contest between the principles of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy under a new phase, the downfal of heathenism, and the 
triumph of the cross, the union or separation of three monarchies, 
are subjects surely not altogether unworthy of curiosity, nor des- 
titute of magnificence. 

The history of Sweden, perhaps, can be adequately written only 
by a Swede. Paucity or inaccessibility of materials, not to men- 
tion the difficulties mherent in the nature of those materials, 
oppose all but insurmountable obstacles in the way of a foreigner. 
The Heimskringla and the Sagas give valuable information, hints 
rather than details, on the early period, but they must be cau- 
tiously used, under the constant guidance of a severe and discri- 
minating criticism, versed in the poetic and mythic lore of the 
north. The writers of the latter middle age until the time of 
Gustavus I. are very few; some, like Joannes Magnus, are rather 
romancers than annalists.* The history of the Swedish middle 
age, like that of the Scottish, is to be collected chiefly from rhymed 
chronicles, law books, and charters, or other similar documents, 
which are susceptible of illustration by the writers and records of 


* The acuteness of the Abbé Vertot detected the true explanation of the long 
catalogues of kings which astonish us in the veracious pages of the historians of 
this school. ‘Even,’ he says, ‘if some old manuscripts have accurately preserved 
the names of those lords who have borne sway in Sweden, who shall assure us 
that they were kings, and not merely princes of some particular district, or per- 
haps only judges and captains each in his canton? It may even very well be that 
the greatest part of these chiefs whose names have been preserved, were contem- 
porary, governing different provinces at the same time, and that historians placed 
them in their works successively, in order to have a longer list of kings to fill up 
the void in their chronology,’ &c.—Abrégé Chronologique de [ Histoire de Suéde. 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXV. I 
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Norway, Denmark, and Iceland. In modern times there is 
great abundance of published collections and unpublished regis- 
ters of documents. Messenius, Peringskiold, Rudbeck, Palmskold, 
Adlersparre and Hallenberg, are among those who have la- 
boured most diligently in accumulation of materials; Dalin 
and Lagerbring are the chief among the aspirants to wear the 
laurels of historical composition, who have gained a place in 
the standard literature of Sweden. It is to be regretted that their 
works were not translated into English, inasmuch as they would 
have dissipated the ignorance which has hitherto prevailed in this 
country, with all* but a few recluse students, respecting the his- 
tory of the north. Yet it is probable that they would scarcel 

have obtained much popularity with our reading public. Both 
these authors are characterised by the same general qualities. The 

are mere annalists, tediously minute, and laboriously dull, with 
but little conception of the grander aims of historical science. 
Without aptitude for political speculation or taste for the pic- 
turesque in narration, they are yet sometimes impressive from a 
simple earnestness and truth of feeling which finds its way to the 
reader’s heart. In their hands the story wants life, movement, 
and variety; it is not made distinct and emphatic by the due 
collocation of parts, and the apportionment to each of its just 
share of description. Both follow the old sagas with prosaic close- 
ness; a mode of interpretation, we need hardly say, which esthe- 
tic criticism, as well as the interests of historic truth, alike con- 
demn. Dalin took his theory of the diminution of the waters of 
the ocean and the Baltic for the foundation of his history, and 
obtrudes it in every chapter with provoking pertinacity. He 
derived this from crude notions of geological science, which later 
researches have overthrown.| The mythological and antiqua- 
rian dissertations of these writers are encumbered with a weight 
of fanciful conjecture and misapplied learning,t though it would 


* Even one who possessed the varied acquirements and erudition of the late 
William Taylor, could suppose the Edda to be collected by order of Charlemagne. - 
Historic Survey of German poetry, vol.i.p.9. See also his most whimsical 
theory of the origin of Odin’s Valhalla, the idea of which he supposes to be 
borrowed from—what do our readers suppose?—A Roman recruiting-house! 
Id. p. 30, 31. 

{ He supposed the waters of the Baltic to stand 160 feet higher than at present 
in the diluvian era, “ shortly before or after the flood,” (preface to vol. ii p. 2,) 
and 78 feet higher at the birth of Christ, vol. i. c. 1, sec. 2. This would have 
robbed great part of Scania of its inhabitants, and sunk the flats of Livonia 
and the marshes of Finland far beneath the surface. 

$ Among all the odd theories to which the lost tribes of Israel have given rise, 
we do not know that any is more fantastic than that of Dalin, who discovers 
them in the Finns. Speaking of the Odini and Geloni, whom he places among the 
earliest occupiers of Scandinavia, he adds, (vol. i. c, 3, sec. 3,) “ These were joined 
by a race formed from a mixture of Scythians, Greeks, and Hebrews, styled the 
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be unjust to deny that they have laid the ground for the more 
accurate investigations of recent inquirers. The northern histo- 
rians have been reproached with neglecting to study the civil insti- 
tutions of their ancestors, (Edin. Review, vol. xxxvi, p. 299,) but 
from this accusation those of Sweden, at least, would have been 
excepted by any one who possessed a moderate share of acquaint- 
ance with their works. A charge to which they might with 
more justice be pronounced obnoxious is that of prolixity. The 
warfare of the northern middle age supplies good themes for bal- 
lad and romance, but to chronicle at length every border contest 
or predatory expedition on the shores of the Baltic, is to abuse 
the patience of the reader, and sacrifice the true dignity of the 
subject. The four portly quartos of Dalin* bring us down only 
to the death of Charles IX. in 1611; Lagerbring,f in about the 
same space, conducts us only to the administration of Charles 
Canuteson in 1441. If the more recent and important histo 
were to be written at commensurate length, it would be difficult 
to say to what length the pile of quartos — not extend. 
Certainly this is not the way to make the study of a subject gene- 
rally inviting. 

The best work by a foreigner on the history of Sweden is that 
of Riihs (Halle, 1801-1810). He devoted a lifetime to its study, 
for which, as a Swedish subject, he had good facilities. He pos- 
sessed, probably, a more critically exact knowledge of his theme 
than any other German scholar of hisday. But, besides that many 
of his views have been attacked by Schéning and other learned 
northerns, his work does not much differ in character from its 
Scandanavian rivals. The arrangement is bad, the style languid 
and diffuse, and, by another coincidence, its fate likewise was to 
remain unfinished. 


The name of Professor Geijer, of Upsala, the historiographer 


Neuri, who marched westwards to the rocky shores of the Baltic. Of the Neuri, 
who are properly the primitive stock of the Finns, Lapps, and Esthonians, we 
must remark that they appear to be a remnant of the ten tribes of Israel, whom 
Salmanazar, king of Assyria, led into captivity out of Canaan, and who subse- 
quently, after a journey of a year and a half, reached a country called Arsareth, 
previously uninhabited by man. If we consider here, how much resemblance the 
old Finnish, Lappish, and Esthonian tongue has to the Hebrew, and likewise 
that this people formerly reckoned the commencement of their year from the 1st 
of March, and kept Saturday as their sabbath, it will be plain that the origin of 
the Neuri was in all probability that which we have stated.” 

* Svea Rikes Historia, Stockholm, 1747—62, “From the beginning to our 
own times,” the title page says, but the promise was not fulfilled, and the author 
did not long survive the publication of his last volume. The work was well 
translated into German, by Dihnert, professor in the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Greifswald. 

+ Svea Rikes Historia, &c., Stockholm, 1769—1783. The ‘Biographie Univer- 
sclle’ states that it comes down to 1457; this however is an error. 
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royal of Sweden, cannot be unknown to the readers of this journal. 
As a member of the legislature, he ranks among Sweden’s foremost 
politicians; as a poet and an essayist, he has long been one of the 
chief ornaments of her literature. His earlier work on the ancient 
history of Sweden (the Svea Rikes Hiifdar), is distinguished by 
breadth and elevation of views, and has long enjoyed a European re- 
putation. It exhibits the most abstruse and various learning, vivified 
by aglowing imagination, and applied with judgment and sagacity. 
The dissertative manner which he has adopted in this work, and 
which writers on the heathen and early catholic period of Swedish 
history are, from the causes we have indicated, inevitably compelled 
to follow, is by far the most difficult method of historical exposition. 
It does not admit of the clear and smoothly flowing stream of nar- 
ration which charms us in the pages of a Livy ora Hume. The 
historian who is driven to it must ascend by toilsome and some- 
what slow steps the ladder of inductive inquiry to a tottering and 
uncertain resting-place. Questions, not facts, present themselves 
at every step, which you must pause to discuss and settle. This 
mode, therefore, unless in the hands of a man of ardent feeling 
and fancy, is apt to degenerate into a mere dry analysis. Who 
will deny, for instance, that the great work of Niebuhr is fairly 
chargeable with such a fault? Judged by reference to such 
standards, do we err in regarding the combination of erudition 
with the imaginative spirit, displayed in the ‘ Ancient History of 
Sweden,’ as one of the most signal triumphs of modern historical 
literature? To us it appears that this author, in his inquiries into 
the origin of the Swedes, the views of Scandinavian ethnography 
entertained by the Greeks and Romans, the Runes, the poetry of 
the Icelanders, the mythic and heroic ages of the north, summon- 
ing to his aid, as he does, the whole field of learning, classical, 
oriental, and hyperborean, has elaborated a perfect specimen of 
what the analytic method of history should be. 

Long application to the study of Scandinavian history, an 
elevated position, and unlimited access to the public records, 
pointed out Geijer as the man who possessed most qualifications 
for a task to which preceding historians had failed to do justice.* 
With such a guide, what reader would refuse to inquire 

‘ What dangers Odin’s child await,t 
Who the author of his fate ?” 


* Tt may interest our readers to know that Mr. Strinnholm, of Stockholm, has 
commenced a history of Sweden, of which we have seen the two first volumes, on 
the early period. We are not aware that any more have been published. Our 
opinion of the work is not favourable, for which it is possible we may on some 
other occasion assign our reasons. The author proposes to complete it in ten 
more parts. 

t A favourite phrase of Lagerbring’s for Sweden is ‘ the kingdom of Odin.’ 
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The work before us, written several years back, was first pub- 
lished, at the solicitation of Professor Heeren, in the series of Euro- 
ean histories, edited by him in conjunction with M. Ukert. 
tt was translated into German from the author’s manuscript, and 
under his superintendence (Geijer states, in the preface to the 
German version), by Dr. Leffler. The Swedish onginal made its 
appearance nearly contemporaneously with the German translation. 
Three volumes bring down the history of Sweden to the abdica- 
tion of Queen Christina in the year 1654. The continuation was 
referred to by the German publishers some time back as being in 
an advanced state, and we presume will not be much longer de- 
layed. There are few things more provoking than the dilatory 
system of publication which obtains in Germany and the north. 
yeijer’s time has of late years been much occupied with official 
duties, but we infer that he is busied with the completion of his 
work, from the fact that the memoirs of Gustavus III. lately dis- 
interred from their entombment in the library at Upsala, have 
been transmitted to him by the royal desire for his use. 

The following noble passage, in which the key-note of the sub- 
ject is at once struck in a tone of the finest harmony, forms the 
opening of the introduction. We translate as literally as possible, 
consistently with a due regard to idiomatic differences: 

‘The Scandinavian North, almost entirely unknown to the cultivated 
nations of antiquity, did not, until a late period, find a place in history. 
Thule, of which Pytheas received information in Britain, about 300 
years before the Christian era, as the most northerly region of the earth, 
yet not wholly destitute of the arts of culture and tillage, was, in all like- 
lihood, western Scandinavia. Report spoke of an island, ‘ of prodigious 
magnitude, comparable to a continent,’ not far from the Seythian shore 
or the amber coast, referring probably to southern Scandinavia. These 
dark rumours, however, either were fabulous, or soon fell into oblivion, 
and if the Greek had learned some truth from them, it did not long 
dwell in the memory of the Romans. Pliny, although acquainted with 
these accounts, relates as a novelty (he had himself visited the shores 
of the North Sea), ‘that immense islands had been of late discovered, 
beyond Germany ; of these the noblest was Scandinavia, of yet unknown 
magnitude: the inhabitants styled it another world.* He speaks of 
Nerigon (Norway, Norige) as an especially large island, without con- 
jecturing that it might be only a part of the former. These names are 
first heard of not earlier than half a century after the birth of Christ, 
and shortly afterwards, Tacitus tells us of ‘the Suiones of the Ocean, 
strong in men, arms, and ships.’ The geographer Ptolemy, in the se- 
cond century, knew of Goths and Danes as inhabiting the southern por- 
tion of Scandia. These well-known names resound to us in the voice of 
— with more that are unknown, and that for us are not to be 

csnown. 


* Compare Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii. 108, iv. 13, 16. Alterum terrarum orbem. 
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“ Intercourse with pagan or with Christian Rome, with the old em- 
pire or the popedom, brought most of the nations of western and 
northern Europe on the stage of history, and when at length, informed 
by cultivation, they became familiar with their own position, Roman in- 
fluences had already intervened between them and their earliest recol- 
lections, of which little that was primitive remained. This is true, not 
only of the nations whose language was ‘Romanized, but in a great 
measure also of those Germanic peoples who preserved their own. All 
we know of pagan Germany comes to us through Rome; its antiquity 
is without really original recollections, and if attempts have been made 
in more recent times to supply this deficiency by art, yet can we by no 
means affirm that they have succeeded. We descry a temple in which 
learning has deified itself, but the voice of the people remains un- 
heard. 

“The youngest brother of this great stock it is, whose destinies we 
have undertaken to relate. The youngest, reckoning from his appear- 
ance in history, but the one who has sojourned longest, and can tell us 
most of the house of his fathers. Of alien influences he knows least ; 
and external impulses, in former times, he more frequently imparted 
than received. Old Rome in its decline was perhaps better known to 
him than he was to it; and a thousand years of the Christian era had 
fled away, before he, the terrible foe of Christendom, was numbered 
among: the sons of the Romish church. 

“The recollections, then, which Scandinavia has to add to those of 
the Germanic race, although of later date, are yet the most antique in 
character, and comparatively the most original. They offer the com- 
pletest remaining example of a social state, existing previously to the 
reception of any influences from Rome, and in duration stretching on- 
wards so far as to come within the sphere of historical light. In this 
the history of the north corresponds to its physical nature, in whose 
rocks and mountains the primitive formations lie open to the day, while 
in southern lands these are covered by others of more recent deposit.”— 


Vol. i. p. 1—3. 


The terms of the problem, to speak analogically, are laid 


down, and the division of the subject given, in the close of the 
introduction. — 


“ Sweden, in respect to its history, stands in nearly the same relation 
to Scandinavia generally, as the latter to the rest of Europe. It came 
latest in contact with the European world. Of its heathen period there 
remain no such complete accounts as those of the latter days of heathen- 
ism in Norway; its middle age receives less of the light of history, than 
that of either Norway or Denmark. Its more recent history has cast 
that of both the others into the shade, and obtained, what neither of 
these possesses, an historical importance for the whole world, only for the 
moment indeed, through its great Gustavus Adolphus; yet long enough 
for undying remembrance. Still the oldest legends, which tell of the 
north, reports rather than recollections, relate to Sweden. The name 
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of Suiones in Tacitus, denotes a powerful people; that of the Goths 
sounded throughout the world. With Sweden Snorre Sturleson begins 
his legends of the ancient kings. In old Suithiod Odin and the gods 
had ruled over Manhem, or the world of men. The Asae, immigrating 
from the east, greeted the land with this name, which perhaps was not 
unknown to Pliny. 

“In the first part of this history, we propose, I. to consider the ac- 
counts transmitted of the ancient period of Sweden, down to the 
preaching of Christianity in the north; II. to give a summary view of 
the state of the country and its inhabitants at the end of the heathen 
period. We will then, III. describe the transition to Christianity, 
and its influence on the older form of society, with the contests of the 
Swedes and Goths respecting the crown, to the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; IV. the age of the Folkungers, to the middle of the fourteenth 
century; then, V. the reigns of the foreign kings, and the union of 
the northern kingdoms, to the times of the Sture, or the middle of the 
fifteenth century; VI. the Sture as administrators and popular leaders 
to the massacre of Stockholm in 1520; at which point we will, VII. 
pause to contemplate the condition of the land and people at the end of 
the catholic period. In the next part we will proceed to the more recent 
history of Sweden, beginning with Gustavus Vasa.”—Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 


The aboriginal people of Scandinavia are the Finns and Lapps, 
races which, however different their appearance and manners at 
the present day, appear to have sprung from a common stock. 
Their languages are cognate, and the name by which each branch 
designates itself (Suomalaiset, Sabmelads, the people of the fens*), 
is fundamentally the same. The Lapps, as is well known, still 
cling to those wild superstitious and outcast habits which impart 
so melancholy and mysterious an interest to their singular des- 
tiny; the Finns have long yielded to the mollifying influence, 
and embraced the settled habits of civilization. ‘This ancient race 
would seem to have once dispersedly occupied, not only the great 
peninsula of Scandinavia Proper, but the whole north of Europe, 
from the banks of the Vistula, in the neighbourhood of which 
Tacitus and Ptolemy place them, to the White Sea, where in the 
time of King Alfred, the monks Ottar or Ohther and Wulfstan, 
the earliest visitants of those regions, found the Bjarmar, a branch 
of the Finns. Of the Germanic races in Scandinavia, by whom 
the indigenous inhabitants were gradually driven into the wide 
wastes of the interior, the Goths (Gotar, Gotnar), a branch of 
the powerful nation so widely established on the south coast 
of the Baltic, are the elder, according to the concurrent tes- 
timony of the old sagas, laws, and chronicles. Their chief seat 
was Gothland,t extending over all that part of the modern king- 


* So too the Esthlanders call themselves Somelassed. 
} The inhabitants of Southern Norway were also most probably Gothic. 
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dom of Sweden which lies between the Mzlar lake on the north, 
and the Baltic on the south. The Swedes (Swear, Sveon), were 
a cognate race, who arrived later in the land, under the conduct 
of their high priest and legislator Odin, with his Asar or Anses, 
—T in the first century before Christ, to which it is referred 
by the Icelandic genealogies, since Tacitus, a hundred years after- 
wards, mentions them (‘ Germania,’ 44) as already powerful. They 
came from the confines of Asia, out of the land of the Alans or 
Asae, whose sway once extended from the mountains of Cir- 
cassia to the Don, and whose descendants are still to be found in 
the Caucasus.* They settled in the fertile districts round the 
Melar lake, whose magnificent expanse, crowned with beautiful 
islands and fed by numberless streams, offered a ready and con- 
venient means of internal communication.t Sigtuna and after- 
wards Upsala, where Frey built a great temple, was their place 
of sacrifice, in which, at certain periods of the year, the people 
assembled to worship their false gods, and the residence of the 
drott, or high priest and king.t The relations between these 
tribes, occupying respectively the regions of Gothland and Swede- 
land or Sweden proper, are involved in considerable obscurity. 
As far as can be collected from the scattered hints of the old 
writers they remained for some time separate and independent, 
generally at amity, though occasionally engaging in hostilities 
with each other. Geijer conjectures that the arrival of the 
Swedes drove a portion of the Goths out of Scandinavia, and con- 
tributed to propel that great movement of the Gothic populations 
towards the south and east which ended in the dismemberment 
of the Roman empire. It is, however, certain that the Swedes, 
who gave their name to the country, gradually arrogated the 
superiority. The religious capital, the central seat of Odinism, 
was within their territory, and the ecclesiastical primacy of the 
Upsala king or over-drott led gradually to his civil supremacy. 


* Bayer, and more recently Miiller and others, have denied any historical weight 
to the statements of the Sagas, as to the eastern descent of the Swedes. Geijer, 
however, in the 7th and Sth chapters of the ‘Svea Rikes Hiifdar, has minutely 
examined the whole question of their origin, comparing the language of the Scalds 
with that of the late classic and medieval writers, and with a host of old Gothic 
traditions. He arrives at an entirely opposite decision. Klaproth has proved 
that the Circassian tribe of the Ossetes are the descendants of the Alans or Ases. 
Reise in den Kaukasus, i. 66 ; Asia Polyglotta, p. 83. Are not these the Asai, 
whom Pliny mentions (Hist. Nat. 1. vi. c. 17), in the Caucasus? They were 
visited, in 1699, by Swedish ambassadors from Charles XI. to the Court of Persia, 
who found the name of the Alans still well known in the Caucasus. 

¢ The boundary between Swedeland and Gothland was formed by the great 
forests of Tiwed and Kolmard, stretching inwards from the sea to the banks of 
the Wener lake, 

} Drottn or drott, not drottnar, as stated by Mr. Sharon Turner (History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 442), who has taken the plural for the singular. 
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Dyggve was the first of the line of the Ynglings or descendants 
of Yngwe Frey, third from Odin, who bore the title of king 
(konungr), and this point marks the transition from the priestly 
to the military character in the rulers of Sweden.* 

Ingjalld, the last of his royal line, found Swedeland divided 
among a number of petty chiefs or kings, who had sprung up in 
consequence of the custom introduced at the death of his prede- 
cessor Agne, of dividing the kingdom, like any other inheritance, 
among all the brothers of the family. He caused six of them to 
be invited to his father’s funeral banquet, at which he made a 
solemn vow to increase his kingdom by one-half its size, towards 
all the four winds of heaven, or to die. The same night he had 
them seized and caused them to be burned alive, and he set 
governors in their stead over their possessions. From this cir- 
cumstance he derived his surname of Illrada, the bad ruler. Iwar 
Widfamne, nephew of the King of Scania, whose father had been 
put to death at the instigation of Ingjalld’s daughter, levied an 
army to avenge him, and marched against the tyrant. On 
his approach, Ingjalld and his daughter collected all their depen- 
dents, and made them drunk with liquor. They then set fire to 
their log-palace, and perished in the flames with all their servants 
and property. Such is the account. given in the Ynglingasaga 
of the first blow struck at the petty sub-kings, who, however, were 
not yet entirely suppressed. 

The next period, under the descendants of Ivar, is equally ob- 
scure with the first, even the order in which the kings succeeded 
one another being uncertain. It is the age of Sigurd Ring, 
of Ragnar Lodbrok and the sea-kings, who filled every coast of 
Europe with terror. These adventurers however, robbers at home, 
as well as conquerors abroad, were not less dreaded by their own 
countrymen than by strangers. 


“ In the ninth century,” says our author, “ these piratical expeditions 
were especially formidable. The causes of them are to be found partly 
in the divisions and weakness of the European states of that day, 
partly in the foundation laid, during the middle of this century, for an 
increase of: monarchical power in the northern kingdoms; in conse- 
quence of which a greater number of warlike adventurers were driven 
out. The evil was, besides, one of long standing. It had already found a 
channel in the great migration of the nations, until, when this had ceased, 
and Christianity had begun to change the manners of the barbarians, 
while the north remained as of old, the warlike attitude of Scandinavia 
towards the rest of the world became more conspicuous and alarming.” 
—Vol. i. p. 50. 

* Yngwe is the poetical name for king generally. The termination ing, ac- 
cording to Ihre, is the Swedish ung, young. Konr is a man of rank ; hkonungr 
konung, the son of such a person. Drottning is still the title of a Swedish queen, 
—a curious relic of Gothic paganism. 
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With the ninth century, a period of less darkness and uncer- 
tainty than any of the foregoing, a new phase of Swedish history 
opens. The historian treads on surer ground ; some light is shed 
around his path by the works of Adam of Bremen and the records 
of the labours of the first Christian missionaries. We quote the 
account of the apostle of Scandinavia, by whom was effected the 
greatest revolution through which this region of Europe has passed 
since the days of Odin: 


“To the Emperor Lewis the Pious, we are told, came messengers, 
sent from Sweden, who among other commissions, bore tidings to 
this effect, ‘ that many of their people longed to embrace the Christian 
faith, that their king was not ill-inclined to give audience to the 
teachers who proclaimed it, and it was their wish that such persons 
might be sent into their country.’ At this time lived Anscharius. He 
was by birth a Frank; at an early age he had taken the monastic vow 
and became the rector of the school, first in the old monastery at 
Corbie, in Picardy ; afterwards in the more recent foundation of Cor- 
bey, in Westphalia. He was a zealous preacher, and from his child- 
hood had felt a lively call to devote himself to the conversion of the 
heathen. When, in the year 826, Harald, King of Jutland, had received 
baptism in Mentz, and no one would venture to accompany him to his 
dominions to preach the gospel in Denmark, Anscharius consented to 
attend him. Afterwards, when the king, himself an exile, could no 
longer protect him, he established a school on the heathen frontier. 
Here he gave instruction to boys whom’ he had himself redeemed from 
captivity and slavery; and at this time also he probably acquired his 
casulies of the northern languages. Thus more than two years passed 
away, until the request of the Swedish envoys again attracted notice to the 
young and ardent teacher. Anscharius was still a young man, not quite 
twenty-eight years old, when he was called before the Emperor Lewis, who 
inquired whether he would consent to visit the distant north, hitherto 
almost unknown, or known only as the terror of Europe, in order to preach 
the faith of Christ. Accepting the office gladly, he received as com- 
panion of his journey a pious brother of his convent, named Withmar, 
who was still alive when the biography of Anscharius, from which we 
borrow this account, was composed. ‘They travelled in the society of 
traders; probably the Swedish envoys were themselves men of this 
class, who had become inclined to the Christian faith from having held 
communication with its votaries, and had found in their traffic a motive 
for wishing to open up a peaceful intercourse between their own 
country and the Christian world. Trade was still carried on with arms 
in the hand of the merchant; and the envoys themselves found the 
advantage of this precaution, since, while on their return, they were 
repeatedly attacked by the pirates who swarmed in the Baltic. In the 
last of these combats the merchants were overpowered, lost their ships, 
and were obliged to flee to land. This was also the fate of Anscharius, 
who, undeterred by misfortune, continued his journey. He passed 
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sometimes through forests, sometimes in a boat over great lakes, which 
the narrative compares to the sea, till with his companions he reached 
Birea, a haven lying on the Melar lake, or, as the place is also called, 
a trading village, where rich merchants resided. Here he was welcomed 
by King Bjérn, and found the statements of the messengers confirmed, 
many Christian captives living in these regions who longed eagerly for 
instructors. These had communicated the knowledge of Christianity 
to others also, who desired to be instructed and baptized. Among 
them was a chief man of the place, and counsellor of the king, named 
Hergeir, who was a zealous Christian, and built the first church. 
This first journey of Anscharius to Sweden took place in the autumn 
of the year 829 ; and the year following, which he spent here, was the 
first of his Christian labours among the Swedes. 

* This King Bjérn to whom Anscharius came is without doubt the 
same who is called Bjirn at Haugi (of the hill), by the Icelanders, 
who have preserved only his name, with the addition that one of the 
most renowned heathen Scalds, Brage the Aged, resided at his court. 
They mention Emund as his colleague in the office of king. On his 
return from Sweden, Anscharius was inducted into the archbishopric 
lately erected in Hamburg for the conversion of the north, but found this 
new dignity more fertile in danger than in profit. Hamburg, at first only 
a village, with a castle founded by Charlemagne among the forests on the 
bank of the Elbe, was surprised by the northern sea-kings and destroyed; 
the archbishop was obliged to flee. Gautbert, who had been sent to Swe- 
den as a missionary, was at this time expelled by the Swedes. Nithard, 
his nephew, was killed, and the Christians were persecuted by the above- 
mentioned King Emund, who having been brought back from his exile 
by aid of the Danes, had at length made his peace with his countrymen. 
From his new archiepiscopal seat of Bremen, Anscharius continued the 
work he had begun, and when no one else would undertake the perilous 
employment, revisited Sweden himself in the year 853. At this time 
there was another king in Birea, who was called Olof, and the Swedes, 
assembled in their Zing, or court, had resolved to adopt one of their 
former kings, named Eric, among the gods of the country. The an- 
cient friends of Anscharius advised him to save his life by flight. He 
succeeded, however, in winning by his gifts the favour of the king, who 
promised to lay his petition before the people ; ‘for it is their custom,’ says 
the biographer and follower of Anscharius, who accompanied him on 
this journey,—‘that all public affairs are decided more by the unanimous 
will of the people than by the power of the king.’ It was resolved in 
the Ting, that by means of the sacred lots, a sort of oracle which is 
mentioned by Tacitus, the old gods should be consulted respecting the 
new faith. The answer, it is said, turned out favourable to the request 
of the Christian teachers, and at the Ting an old man stood up, and 
spoke to this effect: ‘Hear me, king and people. Of this God it is 
not unknown that he helps those who put their trust in him, a thing 
which many of us, in the dangers of the sea and in other perils, hive 
proved. Wherefore then should we reject what is anni: and pro- 
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fitable for us, or seek afar off that which is offered to us at home? For 
some of our people, for the sake of this faith, have journeyed even to 
Dorstad.* Therefore do I advise that we should receive among ourselves 
the servants of this God, who is mighty above all, and whose grace will 
stand us in good stead if our own gods should prove unfavourable to us.’ 
When the people had given their consent, the king expressed his con- 
currence, yet made the condition that the matter should be proposed 
and approved at the general diet in the other part of his kingdom, 
meaning probably the Goths. This having been done, the Christian 
teachers were permitted by the decree to dwell and give instruction in 
the country. A church was founded while Anscharius was present, 
and after he had returned home, he continued, as long as he lived, to 
provide for the despatch of instructors to Sweden. THe inculcated on 
them the maxim, to ask of no man’s goods, but to labour with their 
own hands for support; he himself used to twist nets. He was 
simple and lowly-minded, yet very steadfast of heart. His revenues 
he employed in the support of the indigent and the ransom of captives, 
and he was generally surrounded by some youths whom he had redeemed 
from slavery, and to whom he was giving instruction. Captives who 
had been torn from their homes he also brought back with him from 
Sweden, and his biographer mentions the emotion with which he re- 
stored to a mother her son, of whom she had been robbed by the 
Swedes. Among his neighbours the Nordalbingians, he abolished the 
shameful traffic in men, with which so-called Christians defiled them- 
selves. He regarded his dreams as prophetic, was full of reverence for 
the miracles of the saints, and was himself venerated as a saint after his 
decease ; it was said of him in his life that ‘never had so good a 
man been seen.’ That his own labours in Sweden were not fruitless, is 
shown by examples such as those of Hergeir and Fridburg, and in all 
likelihood the spark kindled by him was never completely extinguished, 
although a century and a half elapsed before Sweden received a Christian 
king, and another period of the same duration passed away in the con- 
test between paganism and Christianity.” —Vol. i. p. 128—132. 

Olof, called Skétkonung, or the Lap-King, because when homage 
was paid to him on his accession, he was carried in his mother’s 
lap,t was the first Christian king of Sweden. : 

The death of Olof in 1024, after a short interval of tranquillity, 
was followed by long and bloody civil wars between the Swedes 
and Goths, the causes of which are only darkly discernible. The 
former were obstinate in their adherence to paganism; the latter 
were followers of the new religion. Another subject of quarrel 
was the right of electing the king, claimed by the Swedes as their 
ancient and exclusive prerogative, and which was sturdily com- 


* Formerly a famous place of trade, now a village not far from Utrecht. 

ft Olof’s surname has been translated by Vertot and others ‘ the tributary,’ as 
having become the tributary of the Pope, by the'introduction of St. Peter’s pence. 
This, however, is a mistake. The Swedish for tributary king is skatt-konung. 
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bated by the Goths. During a portion of this period, we find 
two kings reigning a representing and — b 

each of the religious parties. ese broils and feuds the legend- 
ary exposition of the sagas invests with a romantic interest, faith- 
fully reflected in our author's pages. His account of this period, 
and indeed of the whole history down to the time of Gustavus L, 
rapid and necessarily somewhat general, yet full of action and 
feeling, contrasts most favourably with the confused and creepin 

verbiage of his predecessors, showing, in its whole texture an 

arrangement, a due — of the relative importance of the 
matter, as well as a thorough knowledge of his subject. The 
long contests between the Swedes and Goths had produced two 
important consequences. ‘They had fused the two races into one 
people, by the effect of mutual weakness and exhaustion, and 
they had thrown into the hands of the aristocracy a preponde- 
rance of power, greater than any formerly possessed by them. 
The powerful family of the Folkungers, nearly allied to all the 
northern dynasties, had possessed, since the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, the dignity of earl or duke of Sweden, the 
highest office of the kingdom next to the crown, and which 
seems, from similar conditions of precedence and privilege at the 
court of the sovereign, to have borne a near resemblance to that 


of maitre du palais under the =“ Frankish kings. Canute, or 


Knut Johannson, the head of this house, availed himself, like his 
prototype — of the accession of a feeble and weak-minded 
young king, Eric, called the ‘ halt’ and ‘ the lisper,’ to seize the 
supreme power of the state, which was held by himself and his 
successors, either with the reality only or with the name too of 
royalty, till the death of Eric, who left no heirs, in 1250. The 
character of the ensuing period will best be learned from the 
passage with which M. Geijer begins his fourth chapter: 


* The accession of the powerful family now raised to the throne, 
betokens a new epoch as well for the power of the crown as for that of 
the magnates. Both gained strength at the cost of the people, but 
agreed only in one object, that of endeavouring to keep the multitude 
in check ; hence the age of licence for the powerful, is also that of legis- 
lation for the people. This legislation, taken literally, shows the old 
federative system confirmed by the king; but two privileged classes 
form themselves above its surface, elevated above the law in their most 
important representatives and usurping the place of the people in council 
and in the transaction of public affairs. From this cause, the former 
contests of the people were now removed to a higher level, and wa 
between these legislators themselves. They remind us of builders, who 
after having raised some lofty fabric, should throw down one another 
from the walls. Laws associated with such recollections are not the only 
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memorials which this age has left to us. The great ‘ Rhyme Chronicle,’ 
the chief source for the history of Sweden, during the latter period of 
the middle age, begins with the revolt of the Folkungers, against King 
Eric Ericson. It is the production of several writers nearly contem- 
porary with the events, whose names are for the most part unknown, 
and the oldest of whom lived about the year 1319. The best treatise 
which the Swedish middle age affords, named ‘the government of 
kings and princes,’ the subject-matter being of a moral and political 
nature, belongs also to the period of the domination of this family. * * * 
The great Gustavus Adolphus, at whose command this book was first 
published, liked it so much that he wished it to be used in the education 
of his daughter, and intended to introduce the perusal of it into the 
schools. To this time also belong most of our old popular songs. 
It was the chivalric age of Sweden. The romances of chivalry now 
found their way to the north, and there are copies of some existing in 
the Swedish language, of which the German and French originals are lost. 

“ Birger Jarl, already in the last days of Eric Ericson really possessed 
of supreme power, was absent on a crusade against Finland, when the 
throne became vacant. It was speedily filled by the election to the 
crown of the earl’s eldest son, young Waldemar, which was brought 
about chiefly by the aid of the powerful baron, the Lord Iwar Bla, of 
Groneborg, who wished by this expedient, it appears, to avert a civil 
war. ‘To raise Waldemar to the throne was equivalent to handing the 
government over to his father. Yet Birger, on his return with his 
army, showed no small dissatisfaction, and angrily inquired who had 
ventured to nominate a king? ‘ I have ventured,’ replied Lord Iwar ; 
‘ and if thou be’st not content, we already know where a king is to be 
had.’ The earl was silent for a while, and then exclaimed, ‘ Whom 
then would you have to be king? ‘ Under this mantle of mine,’ was 
the answer, ‘a king might well enough be found at need.’ So Earl 
Birger was obliged to be content, and Waldemar, yet a child, who 
with his brothers was in the hands of the preceptor, was crowned at 
Linkiping in the year 1251.”—Vol. i. p. 174—177. 

Magnus Ladulas and his son Birger, in the time of our Edward 
IL, appear in the same character as the English sovereign, that of 
reformers of the municipal laws of their country. These were 
again revised, and the first general code, superseding the old pro- 
vincial laws, was promulgated by Magnus Ericson half a century 
afterwards. Into the history of Swedish legislation, although of 
the highest value for all who are attracted by the study either of 
— jurisprudence or of our own laws, we shall abstain from 
ollowing our author, in conformity with the plan we have laid 
down for ourselves; it being our wish to ied, in preference to 


portions of the work which, from their technical or local character, 
possess a more limited interest, on passages describing ‘ the high 
actions and high passions’ of the personages in the grand drama of 
national history, and therefore appealing with irresistible force to 
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the sympathies of all who delight in investigating the springs of 
human character, or in watching the progress and development 
of national greatness. For the same reason we shall do no more 
than barely mention the admirable topographical view of the soil, 
climate and population of the country given in the second chapter 
of the first volume. 

A hereditary nobility did not exist in Sweden till the time of 
Gustavus Adshinn, and the laws were more favourable to the di- 
vision of property than in most other countries; yet during the 
middle ages the general aspect of society and the condition of the 

eople — little different from that of other European king- 
a9 oreign domination was never permanently established in 
Sweden; thus its laws and institutions were not remodelled by a 
conquest, nor was a race of alien tyrants introduced to lord it over 
the natives of the soil. Yet it is curious to observe how the ag- 
gregation of large masses of property in the hands of a few en- 

endered abuses of the same kind, although less intolerable in 
Tiasin with those to which the bulk of the people in Frankish Gaul 
and in Norman England were subjected by their oppressors. ‘Too 
much importance has been ascribed by recent writers, M. Thierry 
in particular, to the effects of conquest, a cause which is in its 
nature transitory. History indeed teaches in every page, that 
the bad passions of men, and the inherent tendencies of power, 
from whatever source taking its origin, are causes of social wrong 
sufficiently active, without the superadded stimulus of generic 
antipathies. The nobles or magnates were surrounded, as in 
other countries, by bands of disorderly retainers, whose ex- 
cesses are the frequent subject of complaint by the chroniclers. 
An ordinance of Magnus Ladulas forbids the exaction of free 
lodging and entertainment from the peasants by nobles and 
others travelling, ‘ whose custom it long has been,’ says the ordi- 
nance, ‘to demand quarters, be they ever so rich, without paying 
for them, and to consume in a little while what the poor Sunt 
earned by the labour of a long time.’ In 1336, and in previous 
years, decrees were issued against infractions of the peace, and acts 
of plunder by armed bands in the service of the nobles, whose 
castles, during the union, were generally mere dens of robbers. 
Their power, after the accession of the house of Vasa, though 
diminished against the crown, pressed with no less weight than 
formerly on the inferior classes. The magnates lived like petty 


princes on their estates, often treating their peasants as if | 
were their bond-slaves. ‘There are many examples,’ says M. 
Geijer, speaking of the reign of Charles [X., ‘ to show that the no- 
bility considered law and right as valid only for themselves.’ The 
Judicial offices throughout the kingdom, with a few exceptions, 
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were gradually engrossed by them, although the old laws pre- 
scribed the deni of judges and magistrates by the people.* 
This privilege was first formally recognised by the charter of King 
John, in 1569. The immunity from taxation, long enjoyed by 
the nobility, in consideration of military service on horseback, 
(an obligation they never properly fulfilled), according to an 
ordinance of Magnus Ladulas, was felt as a grievous burden 
on the other proprietors. The condition of Sweden, during 
the middle ages, bears in many respects a striking analogy to 
that of Scotland. Neither country was subjected to a territorial 
conquest; in the laws of neither is there any trace of predial servi- 
tude; yet in both the principles of the feudal system gradually in- 
sinuated themselves; the voice of the aristocracy was as potential 
in affairs of state, and their sway as depressing to the rest of the 
community, as in any of the great European monarchies. 

The outlines of the next period of Swedish history, that of the 
union of the three northern kingdoms, are generally known from 
the elegant narrative of Vertot, a lively and pleasing writer, though 
inaccurate and fanciful.t For 150 years Sweden was consigned 
to anarchy and wretchedness, degraded into an appendage to San. 
mark, a country less extensive and powerful than itself. The 
clearing of the forest, the settlement of the land, the progress of 
the useful arts, were effectually obstructed. It was the interest of 
the nobles to maintain the union, because, during the long ab- 
sences of the Danish kings, there was no one to controlthem. ‘In 
reality,’ says our author, at the commencement of the fifth chapter, 
‘the king had now disappeared from the Swedish commonwealth, 
though the name was still to be found in it. The magnates, who 
could not bear to see this title borne by one of their own number, 
imposed a foreign race of kings on the country. The domination 
of the stranger made even such a king as Magnus Ericson to be 
regretted; and for a long time after his death it was common to 
hear the people extol his government, when they compared it with 
the tyranny of the foreigners. The potent nobles decided the fate of 
the throne and the realm from casual motives, and by such was the 
well-known union of the three northern kingdoms brought about— 
a mere event, which bears some resemblance to a design. But of 
the consciousness of what such a union was or of what it might 
become, no glimpse can be perceived, either among its founders or 
in any other quarter. Hence external conjunction produced dis- 


* “The Lagman (or chief judge of the province), shall be chosen by all the 
peasants, with God’s help,” says the law of West Gothland. 

+ His « unt of the battle on the ice, in which the Lubeckers in the service 
of Gustavus fought so valorously against the Danes (Revolutions de Suéde, v. ii. 
p. 13—15), is purely imaginary.—See Dalin, note, iii. c. 2. s. 6. 
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sensions within, and the union is only a great name, which has 
passed away without a meaning.” (Vol. i, p. 215.) But the 
slumbering energy of the Swedes was at length roused to battle 
for the liberties of their country under Engelbrecht and the house 
of Sture, to conquer them under Gustavus Vasa. It is in the 
poor and humble classes of society that the principle of safety is 
found in all great emergencies of national p a because it is 
they who are least warped in their better feelings by considerations 
of self-interest, and least weakened by the temptations of self-indul- 

ence. We had marked for quotation our author’s account of the 

rst rising of the Dalecarlians for liberty under Engelbrecht, 
which, as well as their subsequent success under Vasa, remarkably 
exemplifies this great truth; but want of space obliges us, to our 
regret, to omit the passage. A more splendid scene is before 
us, and we must hasten on, grieving that within our allotted 
limits we can do little more than present one or two additional 
specimens of the work. 

The reign of Gustavus I. forms a great epoch in the history of 
Sweden, from the impetus which the king’s personal exertions and 
example gave to the production of the staples of the country, and 
to the useful arts. Geijer enters minutely into the internal histo 
of his long and comparatively peaceful administration, for which 
there are ample stores of materials in the Swedish archives. His 
chief authority, not documentary, is the excellent old work on 
the history of the reign of Gustavus, by Tegel, historiographer to 
his son CharlesIX. The modifications introduced by this monarch 
in the constitution, the reformation, which he carried through with 
far purer motives than Henry VIII. in England, his financial and 
administrative measures, the strange revolts and pretenders (like 
our Perkin Warbeck), by which his reign was disturbed, the war 
by which he curbed the haughty republicans of the Hanseatic 
league, afford materials for a narrative replete with instruction, 
and bearing ample testimony to our author’s practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the arts of government and public 
economy. The torrent of popular enthusiasm which had elevated 
Gustavus to the throne, never wholly deserted him during his life, 
and enabled him to accomplish changes which would have proved 
too great for another ruler. It was this lever of power, combined 
with talents and popular manners, that made him beloved by his 
people, which increased the authority of the crown during his life, 
im a ratio proportionate to the augmentation of regal influence in 
other European states about the same time,—in England under the 
seventh oak: eighth Henries, in France under Louis XI. The 
nobles and clergy had stood aloof during his struggle for the 
liberation of his country. He was the child and champion of the 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. LXV. K 
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people, and they — to him even after he had imbibed the ar- 
bitrary principles of kings, and begun to we them in his ad- 
ministration. ‘ The person,’ as our author remarks in a sentence of 
weighty brevity, which it is difficult to render without losing some 
of the force and point of the original, ‘the person is an important 
element in every question; and Gustave’s relation to his people was 
entirely personal.’ 

The death-bed scene of this great monarch, in which his whole 
character, and the spirit of his reign seg to be concentrated in 
one point, is one in depicting which the Swedish historians task 
their powers of pathetic eloquence to the uttermost. Greijer has 
eclipsed both; there is a scriptural beauty in his expressions, which 
more fully embodies the patriarchal character of his subject, we 
shall therefore make no apology for presenting our readers with 
rather a long extract. The materials for the account of the meet- 
ing of the diet at Stockholm, and the speech of Gustavus to the 
estates, are derived from accounts left by his secretary, Sven Elof- 
son, and his confessor. 


“On the 16th of June, Gustavus came to Stockholm and caused the 
estates to be informed that he would meet them at the palace on the 
25th of the month. On the day of meeting, he was accompanied b 
all his sons, King Eric, Duke John, Duke Magnus, and Duke Charles. 
The last, who was still a child, stood at his father’s knee, the others on 
his left, each according to his age. The king greeted the estates, and 
they listened for the last time to the accents of that eloquence which 
was so dear to them, that when at a diet the king used to depute his offi- 
cers to make a proposal, the people were wont to call out that they would 
hear himself speak. ‘They had well understood,’ he said, ‘ and those 
of them who were in years had seen it, too, beneath what oppression and 
wretchedness their native land had groaned, under foreign domination 
and alien kings, and at last under that cruel tyrant King Christian, 
whom God had punished and driven out by his hands—a divine help and 
deliverance to be held in remembrance by all, by lord and servant, high 
and low, young and old. For what manner of man was I,’ proceeded 
the king, ‘ to set myself up against him, who was so austere a lord, and 
the ruler of three kingdoms, befriended by that mighty emperor Charles 
V., and by the chief princes of Germany. But God had done it, and 
had made him to be a sign of his power, and been his comfort and his 
help in a government of forty years, the toil of which had brought him 
with gray hairs to his grave. He might compare himself, indeed, with 
King David, (here the tears burst from his eyes), whom God had made 
from a shepherd to be the lord and ruler over his people ; for never could 
he have supposed that he could attain to this honour, when he was ob- 
liged to hide himself in forests and desert mountains from the blood- 
thirsty sword of his enemies. Grace and blessings had been richly dis- 
pensed to him and to them, through the true knowledge of God's 
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word, (from which might they never depart!) and through the seasonable 
abundance which was everywhere before their eyes. Yet would he not 
shrink from acknowledging his faults; for the errors and weaknesses 
which might be imputed to him during the time of his government— 
these his true liege-men might overlook and forgive ; he knew that in the 
opinion of many he had been a severe king, yet the time was at hand 
when Sweden’s children would gladly pluck him out of the earth if the 
could. He needed not to ask the stars of his end; by the signs in his 
own body he felt that he had not much more time to look for. There- 
fore, while yet in health, he had caused his testament to be drawn up 
in the hope that he had good grounds for it, and he requested that the 
would approve of it.’ After the testament had been read, ae, 
and confirmed by oath, the king stood up and thanked them that they 
had willed him to be father of the line of Sweden’s kings. He then 
committed the government to his son Eric, exhorted his children to 
harmony among themselves, stretched out his hands in benediction, and 
so took leave of his people. 

“ The following day Eric made a speech to the estates in the high 
church, on the necessity of concluding in person the negotiation rela- 
tive to the English match, from which great advantages were promised 
for Sweden. In this explanation he was supported by John, who in 
return was named administrator of the kingdom during his absence. 
Gustavus himself was at last obliged to yield to the importunity of 
Eric, ‘ after his dear son John had given him a far better answer ;’ and 
the young king showed himself so eager for the journey, that not even 
his father’s illness could restrain him. The 14th of August, the day 
of Eric’s departure, Gustavus lay on his death-bed, ‘ill of a brrning 
fever and ague, with the malady called diarrhea,’ says his confessor 
Master Johannes, who with the king’s barber, Master Jacob, and the 
apothecary, Master Lucas, acted also as his physician. Hence, when 
he began a long discourse of devotion, the king bade him cut it short, 
and instead of that, give him a medicine for a sick stomach and a 
burning head. He was heard to exclaim that he had busied himself 
too much with the cares of this world, but with all his wealth he could 
not buy himself physicians. Such of his bailiffs as were incarcerated 
for debts owed to him, he now set at liberty. His temper was capricious 
and changeable ; he was now harsh and morose, so that his children 
trembled in his presence; now soft, even to tears; at other times 
merry and jesting, especially at the endeavours of those who wished 
to protract his life. When one asked him what he wanted, he re- 
plied, ‘ The kingdom of Heaven, which thou canst not give me.’ He 
seemed not to place very great confidence even in his ghostly advisers ; 
when the priest exhorted him to confess his sins, the king broke angrily 
out: ‘Shall I tell my sins to thee?” To the bystanders he declared 
that he forgave his enemies, and begged pardon of all for any thing in 
which he had dealt unjustly with them, enjoining them to make known 
this to all. To his sons he said, ‘ a man is but a man; when the play is out, 
we are all equal.’ He enjoined them to unity and steadfastness in their 

K 2 
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religion. The dying king’s consort never quitted his side. During the 
first three weeks of his illness, he spoke often, sometimes with wonderful 
energy, on temporal and spiritual affairs. The three following weeks 
he passed chiefly in silence, and, as it seemed, with no great pain ; he 
was often seen to raise his hands as in prayer. When the king had re- 
ceived the sacrament, and made his confession of faith, and had sworn to 
his son John to adhere firmly to it, he made a sign for ink, pen, and 
paper, and wrote these words : ‘ once confessed—so persist—or a hun- 
dred times repeated—’ but his trembling hand could not end the sentence. 
Sten Ericson Lejonhufvud interrupted the exhortations of the confessor 
as life was flying. ‘ All that you talk is in vain, for our lord heareth 
no more.’ Then the priest bent down to the ear of the dying man 
and said ; ‘ If you believe in Jesus Christ, and if you hear my voice, 
give us some sign of it.’ To the astonishment of all, the king answered 
with a loud voice, ‘ Yes!’ This was his last breath, at eight of the 
clock in the morning, the 29th September, 1560.”—II. pp. 158-161. 

We must hurry over the long interval which elapsed between 
the death of Gustavus I. and the accession of his grandson Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in 1611. The dissensions of his sons, the madness 
of Eric, the quarrels of John and Charles, the consequences of the 
reformation, the intrigues of the popish party to regain the ascen- 
dancy, the election of Sigismund to the crown of Poland, which 
led eventually to his forfeiture of that of Sweden, and the reign 
of Charles IX., an“age distinguished as one of national progress 
advancing in spite of intestine discords and tumults, during which 
Sweden was collecting her strength for the great exertions which 
were to be required of her towards the end of his reign and 
under that of his immortal son; the rekindling of the flames of 
war at the close of this period,—all these subjects are fertile 
in matter for narrative or commentary, and the mere enume- 
ration of them is sufficient to prove that we do not need to pass it 
over from any dearth of interest or lack of materials. 

Geijer’s account of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus and the 
subsequent minority of Christina (under the regency of Oxen- 
stierna and the guardians), forms one of the most valuable acces- 
sions to modern history, and supplies a desideratum in literature to 
which our own Harte was unequal, and which has not been filled 
up by Hallenberg’s voluminous history of the monarch. Many of 
his materials are drawn from that writer’s work, but the nar- 
rative derives additional illustration from the author’s own re- 
searches in the public records. The details of the Danish, Rus- 
sian, and Polish wars will be almost entirely new to the reader; 
that of the German war is an admirable complement to the de- 
lightful history of Schiller, devoted, as it is, more exclusively to 
the Swedish achievements. To us, one of the great charms of 
the narrative is, that the Swedish hero is allowed, as much as 
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ssible, to tell his own story, and be the exponent of his own 
intentions and actions. Copious extracts from his despatches 
are given, which throw full light on his movements in the war, 
and the objects with which they were undertaken. In his letters 
to Oxenstierna, his minister and his friend, he seems to lay bare 
the inmost feelings of his bosom. They are characterized by the 
same directness and singleness of purpose, the same promptitude 
of decision and force of. will which we remark in those of other 
great soldiers; tempered, however, by far warmer feelings, and 
guided by a deep and pervading sense of religion. Well, indeed, 
may Sweden be ad. of this immortal man, ‘ the lion of the 
north, and the hero of the protestant faith,’ as his soldiers styled 
him.* He is, perhaps, the sole example of a just conqueror that 
modern Europe has produced. He took up arms, not for mere 
self-glory or the lust of domination, but in the cause of humanity, 
to protect his fellow-protestants of Germany from martyrdom and 
slavery, to restore the balance of religious power, and re-establish 
toleration in the Roman Catholic states of Germany. Nor does 
it detract from his praise to say he was ambitious, and that 
schemes of patriotic, or it may be of personal aggrandizement, 
mingled with other and greater designs. On the renowned field of 
Leipsic, or in his triumphal entry into Mentz, the empire tot- 
tering to its fall, and the Protestant princes of the Rhine crowd- 
ing as suppliants to his banners, would he have been a man if he 
had been deaf to the whispers of interest or the suggestions of 
patriotism, if he could have entirely forgotten his own worth or 
his country’s sacrifices? Under his glorious standard not the 
Swedes alone combated, but the fiery and adventurous spirits of 
all the northern nations, Germans, Hollanders, French Hu- 
guenots; and, above all, Englishmen and Scotsmen. And when 
he died on the bloody plain of Liitzen with the shout of victory 
pealing in his ears, what a world of hopes, and fears, and schemes, 
were extinguished with him for ever! The stroke which laid 
him low vibrated to every corner of Europe. As an old poet 
says of him— 
“ Therefore thou hadst, instead of passing bells, 

The drums’ and cannons’ thunder for thy knells; 

And in the field thou didst triumphing die, 

Closing thy eyelids with a victory ; 

That so by thousands that there lost their breath, 

King-like thou might’st be waited on in death.” 


* See Monroe’s Expedition with the worthy Scots’ regiment, called Mackeye’s 
regiment, London 1637, a very curious old book on the wars of Gustavus. The 
— is the original of Walter Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty, in the ‘ Legend of 

ontrose,’” 
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Is not this a solemn and reconciling farewell to the hero? 


“ Gustavus Adolphus fell in his 38th year. Never has the death of 
one man made a deeper impression on a whole continent. Wheresoever 
his name was known, a ray of hope for the oppressed had penetrated. 
Even the Greek dreamed of freedom at his hands,* and prayers for the 
success of his arms were offered up at the Holy Sepulchre.+ What must 
he not have been, then, for the adherents of his own creed? We may 
conceive this ; nay rather, it is no longer possible to do so. The feeling 
with which the people of Augsburg, bathed in tears, pressed forwards 
to the evangelical worship restored by Gustavus ; the feeling with which 
the inhabitants of Saxony, on their knees, stretched out their hands in 
thanks to the hero who was a second time their Saviour, are become 
strange to the world in which we live.t Then men knew and felt their 
danger, and were not ignorant how worthily to requite their liberator. 
We spoke of the people, of whom Gustavus Adolphus was the man, by 
his cause as well as by his character. The efficacy of both reached far, 
and broke through even the bonds of hate and prejudice; for he is per- 
haps the only man, whose image (so great was the might of his virtue), 
truth invests with splendour even in the portraiture of his enemies. It 
was not only Axel Oxenstjerna, who said of him, ‘he was a prince who 
had the fear of God before his eyes in all his actions and affairs, to his 
death.’ Lutheran theologians have thought fit to erect him into a kind 
of saint in their persuasion. If, added to this, he had too much of Cesar 
and Alexander, whom he admired, it must be confessed, on the other 
side, that he was better than his spiritual advisers, and far beyond his 
age in Christian tolerance. 

“That of human destiny which he experienced in the height of great- 
ness he had ascended to, that his designs and plans died with him—be- 
longs, how extraordinary soever he was, to the common lot of mankind, 
and may silently be added to the immeasurable sum of hopes frustrated. 
There is a grandeur in his whole life, more easily felt than described ; 
there is that unbounded range of view over the world, implanted in all 
conquerors. Like all men of coequal mind, he was far from being sur- 
prised at his own fortune, however astonishing it might appear to be; 
and a deep belief in it is conspicuous in every transaction of his life. 
Nothing hardens the heart so much as good fortune.§ That Gustavus. 


* A plan for the liberation of Greece by Gustavus Adolphus, was transmitted 
by the Greek Romanus Nicephorus to Adler Salvius, though not till after the 
king’s death. ‘ Palmskéld Collections, Acta ad Hist. Reg. Sueci.,’ Appendix, tom. i. 

+ Cyrilli Patriarche Constantinopolitani Littere ad Axelium Oxenstjerna 
(manu senili et tremula), with complaints of encroachments by the Catholics at 
the Holy Sepulchre to the prejudice of the Greeks. 

t In Germania plurimi, presertim rustici, si non palam, saltem secrete, Calvini 
aut Lutheri heresin sectantur, says a Catholic contemporary, who fought in the 
emperor’s army. Petri Baptiste Burgi, Genuensis, de bello Suecico Commen- 
tarii, l. iii, c. 2. 

§ Sylla, the only man, so far as is known to me, who assumed the appellation 
of “ fortunate,” was by nature rather sensitive than hard, (See his Life, by 
Plutarch.) He was cruel through faith in his good fortune. 
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Adolphus, notwithstanding, was humble and gentle, speaks most loudly 
for his worth as aman. He acknowledged in his vocation a guidance from 
on high ; but he was far from looking on himself as indispensable, for 
he set his aim far beyond his own personality. Therefore was he, like 
the high-hearted Roman, not niggardly of his great life. ‘God, the 
Almighty, liveth,’ he said to Axel Oxenstjerna, in Prussia, when the 
latter warned him not so rashly to expose himself to death. More 
cheerful or more heroic courage never walked on earth. 

“What beside did he propose to himself? A great monarchy, be- 
yond doubt, for the future pillars of which in Germany, he counted on the 
young Frederic William of Brandenburg (afterwards the great elector), and 
Bernard of Weimar, destining the hand of his daughter for the one, that 
of his niece for the other. Possibly, too, a Protestant empire had often 
occurred to his contemplation. For the rest, nothing had been determined, 
even in his own breast. His sphere of vision stretched wide around, 
and it was his pleasure to hold in his hands the threads of man i- 
bilities. Thus we see him embrace the proposal, that he himsel? should 
be chosen King of Poland by the Polish dissidents after the death of 
Sigismund. Thus too we find him in league with the Prince of Transyl- 
vania, the Crimean Tartars, and Russia, to weaken the Austrian in- 
terest in Poland as well as Germany. 

“ Designs so great were not the greatest which were annulled 
with his life in the field of battle at Liitzen. But even in death he 
conquered. In that he set bounds to oppression of conscience, consists 
his immortality, and therefore does the human race rank him among 
its heroes.”——Vol. iii., pp. 276—280. 


We must now draw to a close, leaving the reign of Christina, com- 
prehending the continuation and close of the thirty years’ war, 
and the transactions which ended in her abdication of the govern- 
ment, entirely untouched. The great extent of the subject has 
made it impossible for us to do any thing more than present a 
very imperfect view of the work. We shall be glad to see the 
book transferred to our own language, so that all may be allowed 
an opportunity to form their own judgment of its merits. On 
this we will only remark that the translation, if undertaken at 
all, must be undertaken with an adequate sense of the grave 
responsibilities of such a task, and the determination to render 
full justice to the author. We trust that the appearance of the 
continuation which will bring the work down to our own times, 
will not be much longer delayed. Professor Geijer ought to 
remember that advancing years bring many hindrances in their 
train, and if he wishes to is his own fame on a secure founda- 
tion, beyond the reach of 


contingencies and the cavils of envy, 
he must speedily complete the structure he has commenced. 
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Art. VI.—Das Kaiserreich Russland. Statistisch-geschichtliche 
Darstellung seiner Kultur- Verhaltnisse, namentlich in landwirths- 
chaftlicher, gewerblicher und hommerzieller Beziehung. (Agri- 
cultural, Trading, and Commercial Statistics of the Russian 
Empire.) Vom FREtHERRN FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON 
REDEN. Berlin, Posen und Bromberg. 1843. 


More than eight years have elapsed since the publication of 
Schubert's ‘ Staatskunde’ (Kénigsberg, 1835), the best of the few 
works on Russian Statistics at all deserving of attention. A vast 
stock of new materials has accumulated within that interval, whilst 
the resources of Russia have simultaneously acquired a more pointed 
interest in many respects, both as nan the rest of Europe and 
the neighbouring states of Asia. It is become matter of passing 
importance to know what is the real strength of the giant empire 
of the North, what are its powers of aggression, and what its vul- 
nerable points; to determine whether on the one hand we are to 
put faith in those exhaustless resources, which tend, according to 
some, to give that state so fearful a preponderance; or whether 
we are to believe what others no less caudideuily tell us of the in- 


trinsic weakness which it conceals under an imposing exterior. 
The author of the work before us has put forth a great body of 


well-digested data for the solution of these questions, derived 
principally from Russian sources. 

It is a singular advantage enjoyed by all engaged in such inqui- 
ries, that they may confide more or lessin whatever facts pertaining to 
Russian statistics they find recorded by the Russian press: for once 
it is reasonable to say that a thing is true because we have seen it 
in (Russian) print. The fact is, that the system of censorship 
prevailing in the empire, stamps upon every thing that issues 
from its press a sort of quasi-official character: But, besides this, 
the official returns made by the several departments of the admi- 
nistration, offer a rich store of authentic materials to all who have 
sufficient diligence, and sufficient knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage, to turn them to good account. Our author says— 

“It is incomparably easier to obtain statistical data respecting Russia 
than as regards most other European states. ‘There is, in fact, in the 
administration of that empire (as far as statistics are concerned), but 
one matter on which secrecy is observed, namely, the finance depart- 
ment ; and even in this branch of the public service there are so many 
individual points disclosed, that it is possible, by putting them skilfull 
together, to arrive, in some degree, at a satisfactory result. On all 
other matters of administration, the yearly reports of the several officers, 
and the official notices scattered through the many Russian journals, 
afford far more clear and ample information than seems to be commonly 
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supposed. The essential thing is to become acquainted with these 
sources of information, and to make a proper use of them. * * * * 
The Russian official reports may be considered as containing propor- 
tionally neither fewer nor more errors than similar publications of other 
states, if we take into account the extent of the Russian empire, and the 
means it commands of obtaining statistical information. Intentional 
errors are the less to be suspected, because the supposition of their ex- 
istence would imply that the head of the state (to whom the reports are 
addressed) was among those whom it was proposed to deceive.” 

The conclusions at which the Baron von Reden has arrived, by 
an elaborate induction founded on the data above alluded to, are 
by no means flattering to Russia. The social institutions of the 
empire, he says, are unfavourable to agriculture, sce they render 
its emancipation from its present condition of bondage impossible. 
They are hostile to the rise and gradual extension of a vigorous 
and unforced system of manufactures, since they impede the for- 
mation of a popular class, in which this form of occupation would 
take wholesome root. They are opposed to the adoption of a 
better system of trade, since they give the monopolizers so 
great a preponderance in the government councils, that the go- 
vernment would probably find itself unable, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to introduce any change gf system. 

The administrative institutions of Russia are a clog upon the 
natural development of agriculture, because (except on the crown 
lands and in the Germanic Baltic provinces) the imperial function- 
aries are no otherwise at all interested in its prosperity than in so 
far as it may enable them to send in showy reports, and to make 
a specious but hollow display of figures: their influence too over 
the agricultural serfs belonging to private persons is but trivial. 
Those institutions are noxious to manufactures; for with all their 
manifold aids and appliances, they call forth no self-subsisting 
body of manufactures, they produce nothing but sickly hot- 
house nurslings. They are pernicious to the foreign trade of the 
country, because the frontier blockade—without having actually 
effected its proper object, and notwithstanding a triple customs’ 
line—has transformed lawful commerce into an illicit one, that de- 
moralizes all concerned in it, or into a monopoly of importation 
in the hands of certain privileged persons. 

After a long series of fluctuations in the commercial legislation 
of Russia, a decisive step was made by the Empress Catherine II., 
in the year 1766, towards the extinction of all monopolies in- 
jurious to the national industry, and towards establishing a sys- 
tem of free trade. This auspicious state of things lasted but a 
short while : the government conceived a childish alarm at the 
rapid augmentation of imports which it had occasioned (they rose 
from ten to thirty millions rubles’ worth in forty years), and it 
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altogether overlooked the fact that the Russian exports had 
increased within the same period from thirteen to forty millions 
rubles’ worth, besides other considerations which should have 
induced it to regard the former result as very desirable for Russia. 
These erroneous views led to the adoption of a system directly 
opposite to that of the Empress Catherine, and tending strongly 
to discourage importation. The most important result of this 
exclusion of foreign manufactures, was a very unfavourable turn 
for Russia in the course of exchange; although it must be ad- 
mitted that the depreciation of her paper, and the impediments 
caused to navigation by war, likewise contributed to that end. 
But, instead of seeking out the true source of the evil, the 
government thought it had not yet done enough ; accordingly, 
the system of prohibition and high duties was carried out still 
further and more rigorously towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Under these circumstances, the excellent measures instituted 
by the Empress Catherine II., for the furtherance of industry and 
internal trade, could bear little fruit. Agriculture languished ; 
manufacturing industry could not grow or thrive in a country so 
destitute of hands, skill, and capital ; the means of internal com- 
munication were merely in*their infancy ; the administration of 
justice was very far from what it should be, and there was no 
remedy for the corruption and caprice of the local authorities ; 
the monetary affairs of the empire were in a most wretched state, 
and the exorbitant rate of interest (not unfrequently 168 per 
cent.) stifled all petty traffic. 

The Emperor Alexander strenuously exerted himself to re- 
move these evils ; but though his reforms alleviated the mischief, 
they did not go the length of abolishing the high duty system, 
which underwent few changes until March 31, 1816. By the 
tariff then published, the importation of 188 articles, and the 
exportation of six, remained still prohibited, whilst only thirty-two 
articles under the former head and forty-one under the latter, were 
declared free of duty. Still the avowed object of this tariff, 
‘the introduction of some salutary changes into the prohibitive 
system, after the restoration of free political and commercial in- 
tercourse between the European powers,’ seemed the more likely 
to be fulfilled, as the prohibition against importation was to be 
in force only for twelve years. 

The statesmen who were then at the helm had become con- 
vinced by the experience of later years, that the interests of the 
country urgently demanded a close and amicable intercourse with 
their eames neighbours. A reciprocal treaty of commerce was 
entered into in 1818, between Russia, Austria, and Prussia; and 
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a new Russian tariff of the 20th of November, 1819, reduced 
the number of prohibited articles from 188 (imports) to 5, and 
from 6 (exports) to 3; it augmented the number of articles, free 
of duty, from 32 (imports) and 41 (exports) to 61 and 66; and 
it diminished (in some cases considerably) the duties on most 
articles of importation. 

But only two years and a half had elapsed before Russia 
thought fit to break through her engagements with her neigh- 
bours; and on the 12th of March, 1822, there appeared another 
tariff, with immoderately high duties. This tariff prohibited the 
importation of 301, and the exportation of 22 articles, and it 
augmented from 100 to 200 per cent. the duties on many articles, 
the importation of which it did not directly prohibit. This tariff 
remained in force—with partial changes, which almost every 
month brought forth to the detriment of commerce—until the 
11th of November, 1831, when, by an imperial ukase, all the ex- 
isting duties were further increased 12} per cent. 

On the other hand, the duties on some articles were lightened 
on the 18th of December, 1836, but with an express intimation, 
that ‘no change of system was contemplated.’ This hint was 
fully justified by the last tariff of November 28, 1841, which 
enacts the further augmentation of a great number of duties. 

Before we proceed to expose the injurious effects resulting to 
Russia herself from the foregoing measures, let us glance briefly 
at the commercial relations between that country and our own. 
Here we see two countries which, though neither can dispense 
with the productions of the other, nevertheless excessively clog 
the interchange of those productions between their respective 
subjects. In the early part of the current century and for some 
years after the general peace, Russia and England each offered a 
continually expanding market for the other’s merchandize (al- 
lowance being made for the effect of war and of the continental 
blockade); nor did even the Russian tariff of 1816 make much 
alteration in this state of things. After this, Russia put forth her 
tariff of 1822, and England either anticipated or speedily fol- 
lowed her example in the imposition of high duties. The trade 
between the two countries soon displayed the natural effects of 
such violent disturbing causes. The importation of English ma- 
nufactures into Russia, instead of keeping pace with the aug- 
menting demand in that empire, rapidly declined; that of cotton 
and woollen cloths and hardware sank into utter insignificance. 
Russia would have ceased altogether to be numbered among 
the customers of England, if she could have dispensed with 
English twists. Her cotton manufactures, called; into ex- 
istence and protected by the prohibitive system, could afford 
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to pay the high import duties, and the importation of 
cotton twist increased, therefore, between 1820 and 1839 
from 4 to 1} millions’ worth; it now constitutes + of the 
whole imports from England into Russia. How comparatively 
insignificant these are, will appear from the following comparison. 
If all the exports of Great Britain collectively be taken at 1000 
parts, Russia receives of these only 37, whilst the United States of 
America take 181, Germany 101}, the English possessions in 
Asia 74, British West India 69.6, Italy 60, Holland 60, Brazil 
55, and the British possessions in North America 46.6. 

The Russian exports likewise could not fail to experience the 
injurious effect of the prohibitive system, and the high duties 
imposed on their admission into England previously to 1840, must 
have ended in their exclusion, had not this tendency been coun- 
teracted by very peculiar circumstances. No country can meet 
so abundantly or at so low a rate as Russia, the large and constant 
demand of England for tallow, hemp, flax, linseed, bristles, and 
tar. 

Let us now follow our author in his summing up of the effects 
of the Russian tariff, on the internal economy, and the wealth of 
that empire itself. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century was a period compa- 
ratively favourable for Russian agriculture, because the European 


kingdoms were not then closed as now against foreign raw pro- 
duce. But notwithstanding this, the exports, particularly of corn, 
increased but slowly, because the condition of the husbandmen in 
the interior of Russia, was by no means favourable to production, 
and even in the German provinces of the Russian empire agricul- 
ture was still in general on a very low footing. Matters as- 
sumed a better po in the beginning of the current century, 


in consequence of the continued demand created by the new 
trade opened with the United States, and above all by the war- 
like operations on land and sea. On the other hand an unfa- 
vourable turn set in after the general peace, and particularly since 
1820, which showed itself in the continuous decline in the prices 
of agricultural produce. The causes of this change were the 
diminished demand from abroad in consequence of the peace, and 
of the new duties imposed in many states ;—the excessive debts 
of the landed proprietors ;—the partial cessation of distillation ;— 
deficient means of transport ol communication in many parts of 
the empire ;—the oppressive burdens on trade ; and, lastly, the 
scarcity of circulating medium, and the locking up of the capi- 
tals deposited in the banks. 

Prices have indeed improved within the last twelve years, but 
another evil has presented itself, namely, great scarcity of corn in 
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many years in certain parts of the empire, whilst there has been a 
—s in others. The corn warehouses furnish but a par- 
tial remedy for this inconvenience. 

It is worthy of note that the average corn produce of Russia 
appears, from official investigations to be by no means on the in- 
crease. The yearly average, from 1816 to 1820, is reckoned at 
281,000,000 tchetverts (about 536,000,000 quarters) of all kinds 
of grain, the population being 48,000,000 ; in 1839 and 1840 
(the population being 58,000,000) the average was not quite 
200,000,000 tchetverts: this would even seem to indicate a de- 
cline in agriculture, if the numerous bad harvests were not ad- 
mitted as the sole cause of the deficiency. 

It needs no great science to comprehend how exceedingly inju- 
rious it must be to agriculture, if in a country reckoning on an 
average only 170 inhabitants to the German square alle a por- 
tion even of this small productive force be diverted from the 
culture of the soil to manufacturing labour. 

Even cattle breeding is, on the whole, by no means in a 
thriving condition in Russia, comparatively speaking, for the 
steppe provinces alone have a sufficiency of stock; neither are good 
cattle abundant. In all probability no improvement in the qua- 
lity of Russian cattle can take place, so long as there exists no in- 
dependent body of small landed proprietors. If we look into the 
statistics of horse-breeding in Russia, the conclusion forces itself 
upon us that even the Imperial military and court establishments for 
the rearing of horses can show but a very small return to set off 
against a considerable outlay. The former of these, for example, 
cost the government altogether 1,580,000 Prussian dollars from 
1834 to 1841, and turned out only 2894 serviceable horses, so 
that the average first cost of each of these animals amounted to 
540 dollars (about 135/. in round numbers). 

The following table exhibits the average exportation of certain 
kinds of agricultural produce, calculated according to the periods 
in which the several tariffs were in force: 


























Lin- | Lin- 
Wheat seed & seed , 
YEARS tehet- Flax | Hemp | hemp- | Tallow joil & | Wool |Bristles 
. verts.° poods.t} poods. | seed poods. | hemp | poods./ poods. 
; | tehet- oil 

verts. poods. 
1800 to 1810 inclusive! 686,571 |1,457,651/3,061,198 302,933 |1,478,104/192,949| 18,312) 40.260 
1sil— 1815 ,, 457,515) 1,163,299|2,688,072 576,447 |1,567,515/259,083 | 31,037] 54,557 
1816— 1819, 1,815,753/1,145,523}2,432,194 | 489,705 |2,161,968/336,288 | 4,370) 43,953 
1820 — 1821 rs 1,126,147 | 1,626,777 |2,328,214|381,445 |2,638,178| 434,614 | 26,105) 56,861 
1822 — 1834s, 1,124,409) 1,990,605 ]2,622,590 | 493,727 |3,756,847 |316,872 69,677 | 64,058 
\1835 — 1841 ot 1,634,000|2,600,000|3,015,000 905,000 |3,644,000/227,000 | 345,000! 71,000 





* The tchetvert is equal to about 19-10 quarters. 
+ The pood is equal to 40 lbs. 
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Remarks on the above table. Column 1: Wheat.—If we take 
into consideration that the two periods in which wheat was most 
largely exported, though separated by an interval of sixteen 
years, show nearly the same returns, whilst the increase in the 
population during the same interval was from thirteen to fourteen 
millions, we shall hardly be inclined to admit that there has been 
a real advance in this branch of exportation. 

Column 2. Flax—Here there certainly been an increase, 
and that of ninety per cent in forty years: but this article is so 
indispensable that no tariff can affect its consumption. 

Column 3. Hemp.—Forty years have made scarcely any 
change in this branch of exportation. The population of Russia 
has increased 24,000,000; the consumption in Europe and Russia 
has become considerably greater; but the quantity of hemp ex- 
ported from Russia has remained almost stationary. 

Column 4. Linseed and Hempseed—These likewise are ar- 
ticles so indispensable, as to be independent of all changes in the 
customs ; for the Russian and Prussian ports on the Baltic supply 
nearly three-fourths of the consumption of Europe. 

Column 5. Tallow.—The exportation of this article increased 
rapidly until the tariff of 1822: since then it has been nearly 
stationary, or rather on the decline, although an interval of nearly 
twenty years must have considerably increased the stock of cattle 
in the country, and the quantity of tallow produced. 

Column 6. Linseed and Hempseed Oil.— Here there has been 
a falling off for the last twenty years, a period too long to allow 
of our attributing the decrease to the temporary fluctuations to 
which this article is no doubt peculiarly liable. 

Column 7. Wool.—In the year 1830 began a rapid increase 
in the breeding of the better kinds of sheep, the natural conse- 
quence of which was a great increase in the growth of wool. 
It is deserving of note, that notwithstanding the exclusion of 
foreign woollen stuffs, the home consumption of wool does not 
appear to have very much increased, for the quantity of imported 
wool has hitherto remained stationary; and of the exported wool, 
about a third is superfine. 

Column 8. Bristles—A very small increase, if we consider 
that Russia is almost the only country in Europe that supplies 
the article. 


These data are far from supporting the conclusion that the ex- 
port trade of Russia generally has prospered during the last 
twenty years; for had its progress encountered no artificial 
hindrances, the exports of raw materials would have doubled, 
masmuch as the demand for them made by the manufactures of 
the rest of Europe has doubled within twenty years. That 
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the increased consumption of these raw materials in home manu- 
factures does not account for this deficient exportation, will be 
manifest from the data we shall furnish as to the manufacturing 
industry of Russia. 

Another fact that speaks very unfavourably for Russia, is the 
continual decline in price of most of its exports since the adoption 
of the prohibitive system. Take the following examples : 


Annual average prices in paper rubles at St. Petersburg. 


Hemp Russia | Flax, Tron Yellow 
Oil, Potash. | leather, | the ber- | (best) | Wax, 


the cask.|the cask. ithe pood,) kovets* ithe pood. the pood. 


3.75 
4 
4.20 
5.70 
6 
1837 7 4.65 
1838 4.50 
1839 61.50 4.60 
1840 66.65 2 5.25 
1841 4.55 


* The berkovets is equal to 400 Ibs. 

Tallow (yellow), wheat, rye, and bristles, are the only articles 
that show higher prices. 

The above table of prices furnishes us with the following ge- 
neral results : 

I. A sudden, very considerable fall in prices was the result of 
the prohibitive tariff (1820 and 1824 were years of average 
prices).—II. The depreciation continued with scarcely an excep- 
tion until the year 1831.—III. After that year most articles ex- 
perienced an improvement, though they did not again reach the 
prices they had commanded before the tariff of 1822—IV. The 
prices of those articles which encounter competion in foreign 
markets, experienced a considerable depression—V. Those ex- 
ports alone, with respect to which Russia has no rivals, or none 
of a formidable character, remained stationary, or rose in price. 

The special aim of the whole Russian scheme of customs, as 
over and over again officially declared, has been “ to create and 
foster a national manufacturing system, for the purpose of turn- 
ing the raw materials of the country to account, and of supply- 
ing the inhabitants, as far as possible, with all kinds of manufac- 
yore goods, and also for the purpose of exportation, at least into 

sia.” 


All the means possessed by an absolute government, are em- 
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ployed to attain this end : the course adopted has been pursued 
with rigid consistency up to a point from which it will be no 
easy matter to return; until at last Russia has been forced to con- 
fess (in a semi-official article of the Northern Bee of the year 
1837), that, notwithstanding fourteen years of monopoly (in ad- 
dition to the imperial monopolies) but very few articles of manu- 
facture had exhibited an improvement in quality, and that the few 
that had made some progress were those which were compelled there- 
to by foreign competition (e. g. woven goods). 

That, on the whole, a considerable increase in quantity has 
taken place in manufactured productions, may easily be accounted 
for from the increased consumption at home, the exportation to 
Asia, &c. 

The Russian official reports upon the several branches of manu- 
facture, afford most valuable materials for the confirmation of the 
above confession ; and nothing but the circumstance that these 
reports (particularly the less recent ones) have so seldom found 
their way into foreign journals, can account for the fact that the 
statists of Europe usually confine themselves to general reflections 
on the injurious effects of the Russian prohibitive system on its 
commerce with other nations, without pointing to the infinitel 
greater evils which that system entails on Russia herself. We 
must not suffer ourselves to be misled by the quantitative in- 


crease of Russian manufactures, this being a necessary and in- 
evitable result of prohibition ; but we must also take into con- 
sideration the value of the manufactured productions, the domestic 
demand keeping pace with the increase of population, and the 
amount of exportation and importation. 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


Value of the 


| 
Woollen Goods Population of Russia during the same 
— in the Paper Rubles. Years. 
ears 


1824 60,000,000 49,000,000 
1831 50,000,000 52,000,000 
1839 56,000,000 58,000,000 
Being 4.1 per cent. of the whole (Being 23.3 per cent. of the whole 
production of Europe. population of Europe. 


Exports (to Asia). 
1826 . . « « ~~ 236,000 arshins.* Vaive 628,521 paper rubles. 
i929... . . 455,000 ,, » 1,161,384, 
1838—41 average 1,300,000 _,, 93 3,900,000 ” 
Increase, 250 per cent. 


* The arshin is equal to 28 inches 





1800—1810 
1811—1815 
1816—1819 
1820-1821 
1822—1834 
1841 


Manufactures. 


Imports on an average of Years. 


| Paper Rubles. 
5,323,143 


560,154 ‘Increase, since the 
14,305,708 fintroduetion of the 
25,606,615 prohibitive system, 

8,575,146 about 50 per cent. 
13,259,000 | 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Value of wrought goods. 
Paper Rubles. 
1820 . . . . 37,000,000 
1824 . . ; . 48,000,000 
1831... . - 104,000,000 
1839 . . - 113,000,000 


Proportion to the “ cotton neon in Europe: 
In cotton twist ‘ ‘ “ r a 2.7 to 100 
In cotton cloths ‘ 6 
Proportion of the population to that of Europe 23.3 


Exports (almost exclusively to Asia) of cotton cloths, valued in 


the years 


1800—1810 


1811—1815 . 


1816—1819 


1820—1821 . 


1822—1834 


1835—1841 . 


Paper Rubles, 
1823 1,850,912 
1826 2,346,880 
1830 2,371,012 
1839 3,597,041 
1840 ,, 4,919,785 
Increase about 160 per cent. 


Importation, yearly average: 


Cotton twist. Cotton cloths. 


Poods. Paper Rubles. 
58,852 4,752,748 
129,323 6,920,893 
176,714 14,589,060 
213,847 20,965,433 
409,072 11,042,869 
577,000 13,716,000 
Increase since the Increase since the be- 
beginning of the/ginning of the prohibi+ 
prohibitive system|tive system about 24 
about 160 perjper cent. 
cent. 
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HEMPEN AND LINEN CLOTHS. 


Manufactured value. 
Paper Rubles. 
1824 ; ‘ . . 10,689,504 |Proportion to the whole 
1831 . ; ‘ ‘ 22,615,940 |linen manufacture of Eu- 
1839 , ‘ about | 31,000,000 |rope (that is of such as 
finds its way into the market) 2.8 per cent. Proportion of the popu- 
lation to that of Europe 23.3 per cent. 


Exports of linen cloths, yearly average. 
Pieces. 
1820—1821 : . 116,697 


1822—1834 . : : 186,905 [Increase about 40 per cent. 
1835—1841 . . 198,000 


Average price per piece in paper rubles on the exchange of 
St. Petersburg. 


‘ Ravens- ‘ 
Sailcloth. oy Linen, 


1922. . . , pena 
1824 40 61 


196. . . . . 4 82 41 
28 40 
1998 . . . . . . 
25 35 
1830. . . . «. . = = 
1832. . . ... = 
1835. :. so 7 
1837... 2. wel = 
1838. . . . . . 
1839 34 
1840. . . « « . 35.50 


30 - 
184]. . . . . . 28 


Depreciation about, per cent.| 24 


Imports of linen goods, average yearly value in paper rubles. 
1800—1810 . . 197,931 | 1820—1821 . - 1,987,733 
1811—1815 ° . 247,61 | 1822—1834 . - 751,266 
1816—1819 . . 220,923] 1835—1841 about . 1,125,000 


Increase since the beginning of the prohibitive system 43 per 
cent. 

These examples will suffice to establish that :—I. The system 
of exclusion has effected comparatively little during the twenty 
years it has subsisted even as regards the quantity and gross value 
of the manufactured productions of Russia; I. That Russia still 
occupies one of the lowest grades among manufacturing nations; 
III. ‘That even its exports to those parts of Asia where its ma- 
nufactures are absolutely free from all competition, have, compa- 
ratively speaking, made no great advance; IV. That the manu- 
factures of Russia (that is to say, those called into existence by 
the tariff, not the productions of its old natural industry, as, e.g. 
various linen stuffs, leather, and iron) are incapable of sustaining 
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any foreign competition; V. That notwithstanding the prohibitive 
duties even the /awful imports which figure in the customs’ lists, 
have been constantly on the increase since their recovery from 
their sudden fall im 1822; wherefore, VI. The competition of 
many foreign articles, must press so hard on the Russian manufac- 
tures, even in the markets of that — itself, that still more 
stringent prohibitive measures will probably be called for and en- 
acted. 

The Russian manufacturers, moreover, are with respect to very 
many articles, in no condition to produce them at a cheap rate or 
of finished quality, even though they do their best. They cannot 
produce them at a cheap rate on account of the excessive cost of 
the raw materials—another consequence, for the most part, of the 
tariff. The following are the prices of some leading articles 
employed in manufactures in the beginning of October, 1842, 
reduced to Prussian currency and German customs’ weight (Zoll- 
gewicht). 


Moscow. Hamburg. 
Rtlr. Sgr. | Rtlr. Sgr. 





“| 24 9 16 10 

American cotton ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 26 18 21 15 
29 6 25 O 

. 325 0O 166 O 
Indigo, Bengal . ‘ ° . -j1 992 12 | 100 0 
» Java . ° e e ° 292 12 150 0O 
Quercitron . . ° ° ° ‘ 9 O 2 20 
Cochineal, gray ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 227 12 | 209 O 
Gallipoli oil . . * ° . a 29 6 16 0 
Redwood (Lima, Brazil) . . ° 8 3 5 0 
Logwood (English) . ° ; ° 4 21 1 15 
Spanish wool (washed in the fleece) . 71 12 60 0O 





~ The Russian manufacturers cannot furnish goods of finished 
quality, because ordinary wares alone are demanded in their prin- 
cipal markets, and by their chief customers; because the high 
duties of their tariff protect them only against foreign goods of 
inferior and medium quality; and, because in spite of the high 
duties imposed on them, foreign goods of superior quality are pre- 
ferred to those produced at home. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the operation of the 
contraband trade, to which the tariff holds out such vast encou- 
ragement. The Russian duty on foreign cloth amounts to 150 
per cent. ad valorem ; or an ell of cloth which costs two dollars on the 
frontiers, cannot be sold in Russia in the lawful course of trade 
for less than five dollars. The natural consequence is, that foreign 
cloth finds its way into Russia for the most part through the hands 
of the smuggler, or by bribes paid to the custom-house officers. 
The expense of this bribery is usually reckoned at 25 per cent., 

L 2 
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but many things contribute to swell the charges on the contra- 
band trade up to 60 or 70 per cent., which 1s therefore to be 
considered the real protecting rate in favour of the Russian manu- 
facturer—an exorbitant protection indeed, even though it fall 
short of the 150 per cent., which serves no other purpose than to 
keep the coffers of the state empty. Now with this 60 or 70 
per cent. in their favour, the Russian cloth manufacturers can- 
not overcome the competition of the foreigner, whose merchan- 
dize continues to be smuggled into the country in increasing 
quantities. Thus, in other words, the Russian manufacturer 
cannot produce for 4} dollars, cloth equal in quality to that 
which may be had beyond the frontiers for 24 dollars. 

This fact settles the question as to the character of the whole 
system. ‘That system narrows the revenues of the state, and robs 
it of much needed means of improvement in many fields ; it im- 
moderately enhances prices, and diminishes consumption in a 
proportionate degree, and is a bar to the progress of industry; it 
affords the existing manufactures of Russia neither a stimulus to 
improvement, nor an outlet and room to expand. The depre- 
ciation of agricultural produce presents the most glaring contrast 
with the exorbitantly high cost of manufactured goods; and as 
if it was deliberately proposed to base the commercial system of 
the country upon an inversion of the whole natural order of things, 
high export duties are imposed on many articles of raw produce. 

If the benefits accruing to the agriculture of a country from a 
sound and healthy body of manufactures are unquestionable, 
Russia, on the other hand, affords a melancholy example of: the 
opposite condition. The value of landed property in Russia is 
to that in Prussia as 1 to 3, often even as 1 to 4; hence, sup- 
posing the nominal price of manufactured goods were the same in 
both countries, their real cost to the Russian consumer would be 
three or four times greater than to the Prussian. Furthermore, 
Russia grows the finest wheat, and all kinds of cattle can be reared 
there three or four times cheaper than among its western neigh- 
bours. If, then, the same amount of capital might be employed 
with six or eight times more profit in agriculture than in manu- 
factures, what a mischievous perversity 1t must be to force it from 
the former application to the latter; to call a few manufactures 
into a sickly and stunted existence, and to leave whole tracts of 
land nna cultivated, or utterly waste and useless. 


The advocates for the existing system of duties in Russia, ap- 
peal to the lists of exports and imports, for proof that the system 
works well. Those lists certainly show a considerable absolute in- 
crease; but when we compare them with those of other countries, 
all the seeming advantage disappears. The following table gives 
the average value of exports and imports during a period of forty- 
eight years. The first two money columns are taken from the 
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government returns; and they show, for the twenty years’ du- 
ration of the prohibitive system, an increase of about 30 per cent. 
in importation, and of about 40 per cent. in exportation. Now 
this hardly does full justice to the consumption and production of 
Russia: for the fact is that the increase has been more consider- 
able than would appear from the official returns, although they 
have been made with much care ever since 1802, and are deserv- 
ing of confidence so far as regards the legitimate commerce of 
which it is possible for the government to obtain official state- 
ments. But they labour aie several defects, of which we will 
name two: first, they adopt the paper ruble as the standard of 
value, whereas its proportion to the x wh ruble ranged between 80 
and 254 per cent. between 1793 and 1841; and, secondly, the 
do not take into account the very considerable quantity of ‘ents 
comprised in the smuggling oak Now in order to afford fair 
play to the system we are arguing against, we must remedy the 

t defect by reducing the paper ruble to its real money value 
in each period, and the second, by conjectural estimation. The 
last two money columns show the result of the first of these recti- 
fications. 


OFFICIAL VALUES. | CORRECTED VALUES. 


| 
Exports. 


YEARS. 


Exports. Imports. 


silver rubles. silver rubles. 
23,100,000 24,992,000 


paper rubles.,) paper rubles. 


35,200,000 


From 1793 to 1795 32,533,666) 


1802 ,, 1805 
1819 ,, 1822 
1823 ,, 1826 
1827 ,, 1832 
1833 


54,279,245) 
177,626,500) 
175,610,075) 
186,236,808 
229,713,311 


65,468,534 
207,189,500 
194,130,612 
226,573,445! 
238,642,770) 
298,959,328 


40,709,250) 
46,182,760) 
47,614,700) 
54,008,730) 
63,630,501 
73,832,100 


49,101,000 
53,869,140 
52,415,370 
65,706,170 
66,104,111 
85,203,315 


» 1837 
These numbers show an! 
increase during the! 
twenty years’duration! 
of the prohibition sys- 
tem of about 
In no — in the world, Spain perhaps excepted, has smug- 
gling ever reached to such a high degree of organisation as in 
Russia and Poland. Yet in no other state are there so many 
frontier guards employed in the preventive service, and that at 
so very moderate a cost. The whole expense of collecting the 
customs amounts but to between 7 and 8 per cent. on the gross 
income. This striking fact may be thus accounted for. The pre- 
ventive service on the European frontiers is filled chiefly with 
Cossacks, who being bound to render military service without 
pay, receive only a small gratuity from the government, which 
for a long period did not exceed 3 silver rubles yearly (about 


259,060,448] 


| 30 per cent | 40 percent | 38 percent | 37 per cent 
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12 shillings English). Under such circumstances it was natural 
that these men should look out for some bye way to better their 
fortunes, and this their employment on the frontiers readily 
afforded them. The smuggler found in them very active assist- 
ants, content with moderate remuneration. The consequence 
was that contraband traffic increased to such a pitch that the 
government was forced to change the plan of the preventive ser- 
vice. Some years ago the Cossacks were removed to make way 
for a specially constituted body of frontier guards, and from that 
moment dates the decline of the frontier trade, because it cost as 
many ducats to bribe the new men as it had cost paper rubles to 
bribe the Cossacks, and few contraband articles could bear this 
increased charge. From that time likewise the complaints against 
the Russian prohibitive system became more loud and vehement; 
and even the new smuggling arrangements that were speedily 
brought into operation, were insufficient to silence the clamourers, 
because the high rates of charge made by the frontier guards had 
the effect of wholly excluding many articles of small value. 

But this was not the only bad effect of the change; another 
came home to the government itself in the shape of diminished 
revenues from the customs, because the new preventive force was 
incomparably more expensive than the Cossacks. This was pro- 
bably the chief reason why the latter appeared once more on the 


frontiers; and now the contraband trade, notwithstanding a few 
modifications, proceeds in all essential respects as it did before. 
These considerations, as we have sendy said, prove the neces- 
sity of further rectifications in the foregoing table. Taking every 
modifying circumstance into account, we may set it down that the 
opulation and commerce of Russia have increased in the fol- 
onion ratio since the commencement of the prohibitive system. 


YEARS. Population. Imports. Exports. 


From 1820 to 1830 13 per cent | 20 per cent 
» 1830 ,,- 1840 i 27 ditto 24 ditto 


» 88s . i 40 ditto 44 ditto 
The same items are for England. 


From 1825 to 1840 36 ditto 48 ditto 
For France. 


From 1825 to 1840 7.5 ditto 51 ditto 34 ditto 


Thus we see that the commerce of Russia is far from having 
increased in the same proportion as that of France or England, 
both of which countries were fettered by onerous duties (England 
in 1840), though in neither was prohibition carried out to the 
same extent as in Russia. Now had the three started under like 
circumstances in the race, Russia must necessarily have out- 
stripped both the others, because it naturally possesses many more 
undeveloped capabilities than England or France, in both of 
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which consumption and production had already reached a high 
pitch before 1825. 

A Russian — of 49,000,000 exported twenty years 
ago goods to the value of 54,000,000 of silver rubles; with a 
population of 61,000,000 it now exports the worth of 85,000,000 
silver rubles. Hence the value of the Russian exports relatively 
to the population in the former period was 1. 12 silv. rub. per 
head; has in the present day is 1.39 silv. rub.: increase 0. 27 only. 

There are two points on which the commercial legislature of 
Russia exhibits an indulgent spirit greatly at variance with its 
generally abitrary tenour, namely what relates to foreign mer- 
chants and traders, and navigation. The result speaks strongly 
for the advantages which the commerce of the country would 
derive from a more liberal system. The number of foreign 

ests is continually on the increase, and the Russian shipping 

s increased relatively to that of foreign nations, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable influence of the tariff. 

According to the foregoing calculations (including the con- 
traband trade), it appears that during the period of the prohibitive 
system, the value of the Russian imports has increased about 
40 per cent., and that of the exports about 44 per cent., making 
together a total increase of 84 per cent. If we deduct 30 per 
cent. from this for the contraband trade (which is carried on in 
the most costly articles), there remains a net increase of 54 per 
cent. for the lawful traffic of the country. The gross customs’ 
revenue has increased 58 per cent. within the same period. This 
would certainly be a odlchaleny result for Russia had the rates of 
duty remained unchanged throughout the whole interval; but so 
far was this from being the case that they underwent an aug- 
mentation of from 100 to 150 per cent. Now though it is not at 
all extraordinary that the increase of the duties was not attended 
with an exactly proportionate augmentation of the gross customs’ 
revenue, still the discrepancy between an advance of 58 per cent. 
in the latter case, and of 100 or 150 per cent. in the former, is an 
thing but satisfactory. And then, it is hardly necessary to remar. 
that the considerable revenue diverted from the coffers of the state 
through the operation of the contraband trade, isa farther very serious 
loss, and one which the crippled finances of Russia can very illafford. 

The following words occur at the conclusion of a work in the 
Russian language, published at St. Petersburg, in the year 1816, 
and entitled, ‘‘ On the Manufactures of Russia and on the Tariff.” 

“¢ Tt is an incontrovertible fact that no nation can be considered 
in a really thriving condition, unless it be in a state to supply all 
its prime necessities from within itself, and even to satisfy eve 
requisite towards the reasonable comforts and pleasures of life. t 
follows from this that agriculture must be carried to the highest 
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pitch of perfection, whilst at the same time ao industry 
must be called forth and fostered by vigorous support and adequate 
protection.” 

The system of isolation recommended in this work was begun 
six years afterwards, and has now lasted two-and-twenty years. 
What effects have been produced by this experiment, in com- 
bination with the rest of the constitutional and administrative 
system of the empire? According to our author they are as follows. 

I. Russia has estranged herself from the rest of Europe and 
especially from her neighbours; for commerce is not only the 
nurse of peace and civilization, but also affords under ordinary 
circumstances the best measure of the approximation and inter- 
communion of interests between two nations. 

If. The state revenues of Russia, hardly sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the country in time of peace, allow of no possible aug- 
mentation to meet the exigencies of war. 

III. The capacity of the inhabitants to pay taxes (the only sure 
source of national revenue) has not been able sufficiently to unfold 
itself, so as to comply with any increased demand which the exi- 
gencies of the state may occasion. 

IV. The morality of the whole class of functionaries has mani- 
festly made no such progress as the common welfare demands. 

. Agriculture, for which nature has done so much in the 
greater part of European Russia, has, to say the best of it, ex- 
perienced no enlargement or amelioration. 

VI. Manufactures, though forced by every possible artificial 
means, cannot rise above the condition of infancy; and even the 
old manufactures of Russia no longer make any progress. 

VII. Lawful commerce is painfully hampered and shackled; 
the illicit is, on the contrary, im a comparatively thriving state, 
and has already grown too strong for the administration. 

VIII. The consumers labour under the double disadvantage of 
high prices and indifferent goods. 

IX. The system has shown no intrinsic evidence of success, 
since it has been necessary continually to increase its stringency. 

X. The system has given no intrinsic evidence of durability; 
for, not to mention that the first war on the European frontiers 
must sweep it away, it must come to its natural end at that not very 
distant point at which overstraining begins. 

XI. The system has brought about a state of things which is 
utterly incapable of any moderately speedy change without violent 
convulsions; a state of things which in fact scarcely admits of the 
most insignificant alterations. 

XII. The prohibitive system has placed the Russian govern- 
ment in a distressing state of dependence on the artificial industrial 
system it has itself created. 
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Art. VII.—Barzas-Breiz. Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, 
recueillis et publiés, avec une Traduction Frangaise, des Eclair- 
cissements, des Notes, et les Mélodies originales. (Popular Songs 


of Brittany, &c.) Par M. DE LA VILLEMARQUE. 2 tom. 
Paris. 1839. 


IN a recent article on the habits and superstitions of the Bretons,* 
we prepared our readers for the subject upon which we now pro- 
pose to enter. In that article we depicted the social and moral 
characteristics of the Bretons; their ‘ way of life,’ primitive, an- 
tique, and uniform, presenting in the midst of the refinements 
and transitions of anken civilization, a sort of petrified specimen 
of the middle ages; their religious enthusiasm, their aboriginal 
hospitality, and their superstition. An inquiry into the Popular 
Poetry of the Bretons will form a proper pendant to that picture. 
The poetry that exists familiarly amongst a people, giving a voice 
to their domestic affections and national usages, is generally the 
safest, as it is always the most confidential, exponent of their his- 
tory and character. 

t would carry us out of the line which, for the sake of clear- 
ness, we have prescribed to ourselves in this paper, were we to 
venture at large into the general subject of Breton poetry. It 
will be as much as we can now accomplish to lay before the 
reader a complete view of the ballad poetry of Brittany; which, 
however, like ballad poetry in general, amongst races who con- 
tinue to preserve their early simplicity, embraces in its various 
forms nearly every aspect of their poetical genius. By this strict 
limitation of our design, we escape the half-historical problems 
which lie on the borders of the old Breton romances, and reserve 
for future and separate consideration the longer, but intrinsically 
less interesting poems of a still earlier age, and which, in fact, 
exercise very little present influence over the tastes or feelings of 
the people. It is more true of the Bretons, perhaps, than of any 
other distinct race in Europe, that their ballad poetry—com- 

rising the songs of every class, serious and humorous, religious, 
festive, and mournful—presents a perfect epitome of their whole 
literature. Indeed the Bretons possess no other living literature. 
All the rest is ancient and traditional, while this alone goes 
on receiving occasional accessions, but without undergoing the 
slightest modification in style or spirit. 

‘Before we touch upon the collection of ballads, to which, in the 
volumes of M. Villemarqué, we shall presently refer in detail, it 
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will be desirable to say a few words about the popular poetry of 
the Bretons generally, by way of introduction to the examples we 
shall adopt from his pages. 

When Brittany was united to France, she lost much of her 
peculiar physiognomy by the change. With her independence 
went something of her individuality as a separate people; and, 
although, to this hour, Brittany is so essentially different from 
the rest of France, that the moment the traveller crosses the 
bridge of Pontorson, which separates Brittany from Normandy, 
he becomes as conscious of a new race as if he had passed into a 
new atmosphere, yet the Bretons themselves are sensible of the in- 
fluence of sltered institutions, increased intercourse outwards, and 
the rush of a strange moving population, with unfamiliar cos- 
tumes and ever-shifting fashions, through the very core of their 
territory. This influence has not been without its visible effect 
upon the people in the immediate neighbourhood of the great 
highways; while in the remote interior very little external modi- 
fication of the primitive manners can be detected, notwithstanding 
that some movement of decay or progress must have set in every 
where over the country. 

But whatever changes may take place, or may possibly be fer- 
menting in a nation, its poetry is always the last to forsake the 
soil. It even lingers long after the sources of its inspiration have 
perished, long after its allusions have ceased to be understood, or its 

culiar forms preserved; and when it is no longer a living principle, 
it continues to haunt the old place in the shape of a tradition. 
Thus it was, and is, with the poetry of Brittany. The higher 
classes had abandoned their nationality, sold it, bartered it for 
places or for honours, for they are always the first to be reached 
or corrupted by foreign influences:—the poor cherished their 
nationality still, With their old national mghts and usages the 
rich gave up also their old poetry. What business had they with 
a Muse who could only remind them of the associations they had 
relinquished, of the reverend customs and traditional faith they 
had renounced? Turned out of doors at the chiteaux, like an 
acquaintance of former days who had all of a sudden gone out of 
fashion, or out at elbows, and of whom people of rank and station 
had grown ashamed, this discarded Muse knocked at the doors of 
the cabins, and was received with joy and enthusiasm. ‘There she 
has lingered ever since, lovingly protected in the hearts of the 
peasantry, the companion of their solitary thoughts, and the inti- 
mate participator in their woes and pleasures. 

Surviving thus, however, in the domestic affections of the people, 
it still became necessary to change something of her habits or style. 
She was still the same Muse as ever, faithful to her nationality, 
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but she was now placed in a new state of society, and surrounded 
by new forms and new classes of men. She had no longer to speak 
to chevaliers about the historical glories of their houses, the prowess 
of their ancestors, their loves, their feats of arms,—or to fine ladies 
about their vows or their beauty—but to the common people, in 
a common language they could universally understand. Instead 
of being the muse of princesses and knights in arms, this poor 
fallen Muse of Brittany was compelled to be satisfied with being 
simply the Muse of men and women; she was obliged to lay aside 
her fine spangled court suit, and to go to work in a blouse with real 
nature. It is needless to say how much she — by her fall, by 
the loss of all that fictitious splendour in which she was wont to 
bask, how much more natural and truthful she became, how much 
healthier and sounder, how much more vigorous and elastic. 
Hence all the Breton poems that have descended from that period, 
are distinguished by their freedom from artifice, their naked truth, 
and bold simplicity. Here and there a few traces of the old dais 
may be detected—just as a broken light may seem to linger on the 
summits of hills long after the sun is actually set-—but their traces 
are nothing more than reminiscences of the antique spirit, breathed 
unconsciously into the comparatively modern verse. 

The ballads which grew up under those circumstances, and 
which, consequently, do not date farther back than the close of the 
fifteenth century, still survive amongst the people in all their early 
purity, and in such numbers, that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to form any thing like an estimate of their extent. 
They exhibit great propriety of diction, perfect regularity in the 
stanza, and a metrical elegance that could scarcely have been ex- 
= from such sources. Those which are written in the Celtic 

nguage (and which, of course, refer to a very ancient period) are 
almost invariably found in association with some well-known na- 
tional air; the music in such cases forming so completely an integral 
part, or original element, so to speak, of the composition, that it 
1s never to be traced in a separate state of existence from the words, 
nor could the words be recovered by the singer except by the help 
of the music. These pieces are always sung throughout, from the 
commencement to the end, which frequently involves a — labo- 
rious operation, as they are sometimes of a most extravagant length. 


Souvestre confidently asserts that in some cases, a man could not 
finish one of these songsin a day. The only circumstance which 
can possibly entitle such productions as these to the name and func- 
tions of song is the shape, musical and metrical, in which they are 
written. 


Of the more modern ballads, the great majority are composed 
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pulse, with a remarkably melodious instinct, but, at the same time, 
an entire independence of all rules. The singer is, in most cases, 
the composer; generally a young candidate for the priesthood, 
under the influence of a love-melancholy,—a village schoolmaster, 
taking advantage of his superior attainments to astonish the na- 
tives—some forlorn, dreamy country youth, inspired by the wild 

and desolate scenery smnidet which he is bred up—or, as very 
frequently happens, a poor sailor, who superadds to his land- 
crosses the hazy superstitions of the sea. It is a remarkable feature 
} in these songs, that the last stanza usually announces the name 
and profession of the singer or composer, with such family par- 
ticulars as he may consider desirable for general circulation. ‘The 
simplicity of all this is abundantly apparent. 

The best way to judge of these quaint old ballads, is to listen to 
one of them on a still summer evening, as they are sung, with re- 
sponses from rock to rock, in the presence of old Druidical ruins, 
and feudal monuments massed into deep shadow, and recalling to 
mind, by their dark and broken outlines, their cumbrous forms 
and dismal grandeur, the modes of the antique life to which they 
refer. It is like a dream, conjured up in the imagination out of 
Ossian. 

Metre and rhyme form the basis of Breton prosody. The songs 
are written generally in distiches or quatrains of equal measure; 
indeed, the uniformity of the measure is very striking. The 
most popular form is that of couplets, consisting of seven-syllabled 
lines; but sometimes the lines consist of six, and sometimes of 
eight or nine syllables; occasionally extending even to twelve, 
thirteen, and fifteen. The cesura is observed with as much dis- 
tinctness in these Breton lyrics as in legitimate French verse, 
with which they are in some instances identical in this particular. 
In lines of twelve syllables, the cesura falls on the sixth—in those 
of fifteen, on the eighth. There is another peculiarity worth no- 
ticing in these poems—that every stanza, line, and even hemistich, 
is perfect in itself, so far as the sense is concerned, very rarely 
trespassing, for the completion of its meaning, upon the stanza, 
line, or hemistich, which follows. The object of this scrupulous 
exactitude in the structure of this species of poetry, seems to be 
the attainment of such an accurate balance of sound and sense, as 
may be most easily seized upon by the ear, and committed to 
memory. Every incident that enters into the formation of the 
Breton songs, favours the final purpose of the composers; and it 
is, no doubt, with an especial view to this end, that the rhymes 
are invariably consecutive, there not being, we believe, a single 


without much system, and sung, as birds sing, out of a kind of im- 
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instance—at least M. Villemarqué, who is an unexceptionable au- 
thority, never met with one—in which the rhymes are alternate, 
or, to use the French expression, in which they cross each other. 

Amongst some of the ancient ballads there are other peculiari- 
ties, which seem to have been engrafted upon them, such as alli- 
terations in the body of the verse, and the employment of tercets, 
instead of couplets and quatrains, artificial forms which are cer- 
tainly irreconcileable with the simple character of popular poetry. 
These strange introductions are of rare occurrence, and would be 
scarcely worth noting, if they did not indicate something like a 
correspondence with other literatures, which might, possibly, 
afford the historical student some help in his arduous investigation 
into the chronology of these compositions. 

But investigations of this kind are not now likely to be at- 
tended with very satisfactory results. One writer asserts that the 
Bretons have had a regular literature, containing three distinct 
species of popular poetry, the historical, the amatory, and the re- 
ligious, since the sixth century:—this is M. Villemarqué. _ Ano- 
ther says that, with the exception of some of the religious pieces, 
which he throws back as far as the third century, the great bulk 
of the poetry is not more than from two to four hated years 
old:—this is M. Souvestre. Both these gentlemen are Bretons; 
both have mixed largely with the people, are familiar with their 
habits, dialects, and literature; and both are credible witnesses. 
‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 

The method of investigation is by no means determined in ques- 
tions of this nature. Every historical antiquary thinks he has 
laid down an infallible mode of testing the age of literary pro- 
ductions; yet when we come to compare the results of these in- 
fallible standards, we find them totally irreconcileable with each 
other. Now, as it is quite clear that only one can be right, it is 
equally certain that all the rest must be wrong. But the difficulty 
is to know, not which are those that are wrong, but which is the 
one that is right. M. Villemarqué’s mode of proceeding is ex- 
cellent, as far as it goes. The objection to it is, that it is appli- 
cable only in special cases. Like certain poison tests, it will detect 
the presence of the element it seeks, if the element be there; but 
if it be not, the test is useless. He founds his method of investi- 
gation into the age of popular poems upon his own definition of 
the character and attributes of popular a The principle of 
this poetry, he thinks, is the soul, unsophisticated in its good faith 
and native candour; destitute of the resources of knowledge, and 
stimulated by an instinctive want to confide to some traditional 
monument the records of contemporaneous events, of religious 
dogmas, or the adventures of heroes, If this definition be cor- 
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rect (and we have no desire to say any thing against it, except that 
it is very French), then it follows that popular poetry in general 
must be contemporaneous with the facts, or the sentiment, or the 
tradition of religious belief of which it is the organ; and that, 
consequently, the date of such compositions may be determined 
by the age to which their allusions apply. There is no gainsaying 
this. The same rule may be addressed with equal propriety to 
every work of art, in which any such allusions can be traced. 
But what is to be done where there are no such allusions? M. Ville- 
marqué’s method is evidently unavailable in such cases. It is for- 
tunate, however, that the Breton poetry contains numerous local 
and historical references, by the aid of which the industrious anti- 
quary is enabled to speculate with some confidence on the age of 

e composition. In some instances the date is actually fixed by 
the poet himself in that declaratory stanza, in which he confides the 
secret of his birth, parentage, education, and calling, to his intimate 
friend, the reader. Satisfied, then, that M. Villemarqué has ap- 
plied to the Breton poetry a test peculiarly applicable to a large 
portion of it, and convinced, moreover, that he is ably qualitied 
mm all other respects for his task, we are disposed to accept his 
estimate of the antiquity of some -of these ballads in preference 
to that of M. Souvestre. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, however, that the age of each 
song is determined by its own internal evidences; and that all we 
can here be considered to concede or admit is, that M. Villemar- 
qué makes out a good case for the existence of this class of poetry, 
in its different forms, thirteen centuries ago. We have never, 
ourselves, had any doubt whatever upon that point—independently 
of the proofs of it we find manenh Camel the works of native 
writers; but how much of this ancient literature has been pre- 
served in its original purity, how far it has been interpolated and 
tricked out in its progress down the stream of time, and to what 
extent the existing traditional ballads, in which no direct vouchers 
of antiquity can be traced, may be taken upon trust, or by analogy, 
are questions with which we must not, at present, venture to 
meddle. 

To a people like the Bretons, lyrical poetry must at all times 
have been an absolute necessary of life. How could such a people 
—ignorant of art, utterly unrefined, living in a state of the rudest 
simplicity, and cowering down under the shadows of the darkest 
superstitions—how could such a people, in the absence of all other 
means of giving a current language to their sympathies and wants, 
exist without a locomotive poetry? To such a people, the song 
is as essential as the crop of buck-wheat: it sustains their spiritual 
vitality just as their animal vitality is nourished by their black 
bread—and they could almost as easily dispense with one as the 
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other. The Breton of to-day is, in this matter of song-neces- 
sity, much the same man he was at the earliest date of his musi- 
a budget. There are somewhere about 1,200,000 of this sing- 
ing, buck-wheat cultivating race, thinly dispersed over the face 
of the province once known as Brittany (earlier still as Armorica), 
but better known to the mere traveller, en route, by the depart- 
mental names of the Cétes du Nord, Finistére, Ile et Vilaine, 
Loire Inferieure, and Morbihan. Of this 1,200,000 people, it is 
tolerably certain that, with a very insignificant oo there is 
scarcely one who knows how to read or write. ughout all 
Christendom, at this hour, there is not another race, we suspect, 
so entirely dependant upon traditional lore for such intellectual 
pleasure as they are able to obtain. To them the popular ballad 
is every thing—it represents the consolations of religion, the de- 
lights of the féte, the communion of the affections: it carries love 
messages from commune to commune; it warns, exhorts, and 
rewards; it even supersedes the laws themselves, than which, 
amongst this primitive people, it is ten thousand times stronger. 
Here, then, are 1,200,000 living and thinking beings, speaking 
no language but the old, uncouth Breton tongue, wholly unedu- 
cated, having no other cultivation than the oral instruction the 
receive from their clergy, and no other wealth than their legen 
and their lyrics; and who are unavoidably thrown upon the 
singers for all the leisurely mental pleasure within their reach. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that this class of persons—the wan- 
dering singers—should occupy at this day in Brittany a position 
really as important, although, in this altered age of the world, not 
so formal and imposing, as that which, in the aie times, was held 
by the bards. These singers, or poets, for they are generally both, 
discharge for the Breton population the complicated offices of his- 
torian, novelist, story-teller, poet, and singer. This very circum- 
stance stamps upon their productions the fresh and immediate im- 
= of popular feeling. He who lives to please, must please to 
ive. The travelling rhymer selects for his theme such subjects 
of recent or fugitive interest as happen to be familiar to eve 
body. The malitaie, in fact, indicate to him the subject he 1s 
to illuminate with his happy genius: it is to their tastes, their in- 
stincts, their passions, he must address himself—he expresses their 
ideas, translates their opinions, identifies himself completely with 
them throughout. This condition of adaptation to surrounding 
circumstances is imperative, and not to be trifled with. He must 
please the people at any price—it is a question of life and death 
with him. If he select 'a topic remote from the manners, or epoch, 
or tastes of the people, he may as well as sing to the mountain 
torrents. He will not have a single listener, instead of undergoing 
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a greater squeeze than one may find any night in the season in the 
crush-room of the Opera. He must either write for the people, 
or not write at all. His audiences are not only critical in their 
tastes, but inexorable in their decisions. Hence all really popular 
songs are destined to a long existence, because they are born under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to traditional preservation, hav- 
ing their roots literally laid in the popular mind and affections. 
They are very appropriately compared by M. Villemarqué to those 
delicate plants, which are crowned with flowers only when they 
have been sown in ground previously prepared for them. 

We adverted, in a former article already mentioned, to the 
rather curious custom in Brittany,-by which this art of popular 
song is universally identified with particular classes of the popula- 
tion—almost with particular crafts, only that the pleasant rogues who 
profit by this identification, seem to profess certain crafts without 
practising them. Thus the tailors and millers, par excellence, the 
collectors of old rags, and the beggars are generally recognised as 
the authors of the current ballads, although in many instances it 
is not unlikely that they are only the singers and retailers of 
them. Notwithstanding, however, their nominal classification, 
these poetical vagrants all lead the same sort of wandering life, 
making the tour of the whole country, visiting cities, towns, and 
villages, calling at manors and farm-houses, resting alike with the 
poor and the rich, attending at all the fairs and markets and fes- 
tivals, collecting news and gossip which they put into doggrel, 
and sing as they go along from place to place; and this song, 
thus composed, and thus cast like seed upon the winds, is car- 
ried on the wings of the jingling refrain from one end of Brit- 
tany to the other. The beggars appear to confine their humbler 
labours to the accumulation and repetition of these songs, for there 
is no evidence that they ever ascend to the loftier ambition of 
composing rhymes of their own. Yet, humble as their ministry 
of poetical delight undoubtedly is, they are regarded with uni- 
versal honour and affection. Villemarqué tells us that the most 
naive and tender expressions are habitually lavished upon them; 
such as ‘bons pauvres, ‘chers pauvres,’ ‘ pauvrets, ‘ pauvres 
chéris,’ or simply ‘ chéris;’ and sometimes a more elaborate phrase, 
which we may venture to put into English, ‘ friends or brothers 
of the good God.’ They are always sure of an asylum wherever 
they go—at the largest mansion on the hill side, or the pettiest 
cabin buried in the wintry depths of the pine wood. When their 
well-known voice of prayer and entreaty is heard at the door, or 
their approach is announced by the bark of their dog—for they are 
frequently blind, and come guided in this way—the inmates 
run out, and bring the venerable man into the house, relieve 
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him of his stick and wallet, and, placing him snugly in the 
chimney-nook, set before him the best repast they can afford. 
When he has appeased his hunger and had a little rest, he repays 
all their kind den by long gossiping stories and snatches of the 
last new songs. Looking closely to the working of this system, 
as a thing of every day and every hour occurrence in Brittany, 
and as occupying a conspicuous space in the social life of the 
ople, it cannot fail to be regarded as a singularly expressive and 
eeply interesting trait in the national manners. 
ut it must not be supposed that these vagrant rhymers engross 
the whole field to themselves, and that there are no real ambulant 
poets to be found in this weird land of modern antiquity. On the 
contrary, there is a distinct class of poets who are always on the 
tramp, who are emphatically called the darz, and upon whom, in 
short, the mantle of the bardic order has distinctly fallen. As far 
as the changed habits of the country will permit, these ambulant 
poets perform precisely the same offices as their ancient namesakes, 
going about in like manner to ceremonies and public festivals, and 
recording the loves and misfortunes, heroic deeds, sacrifices, and 
penances of their contemporaries in suitable bursts of wild lyrical 
verse. Like the bards of old, also, they sometimes relieve their 
rather monotonous voices by striking a rude instrument of three 
cords, called a rebek, with a sort of fiddlestick, or bow. Thisin- 
strument is said to be exactly the same as one which was in use 
in the sixth century. Indeed, the resemblance between the barz 
and the bard is so strong in every essential point, that a sketch 
which M. Villemarqué gives of their position to-day might, with 
the greatest propriety, and without altering a single word, be in- 
serted bodily into the history of the bards who flourished in 
Wales or in Ireland some twelve or thirteen centuries past. “ In 
fine,” he says, ‘ like the ancient bards domesticated amongst the 
Welsh, they are the ornament of all the popular fétes; they sit 
and sing at the table of the farmers; they figure in the marriages 
of the people; they give away the future bride in virtue of their 
art, according to immemorial usage, and that even before the re- 
ligious ceremony has taken place: the priest seems to be only the 
consecrator of the nuptial benediction which the bard has already 
bestowed. They have their share, also, in the marriage gifts. 
They enjoy unlimited liberty of speech and great moral authority ; 
they are beloved, sought after, and honoured, almost as much as 
were their predecessors, whom, in a less elevated sphere, they so 
nearly resemble.” And this, too, in the nineteenth century, 
amongst a people embraced in the girdle of the most artificial 
and inconstant nation in Europe, and occupying a territory within 
a few hours’ sail of the shores of England’ 
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The consequence of all this is the predominance of song, as a 
great social agent, over all other means of inter-communication 
amongst the Bretons. Like all primitive people, they are enthu- 
siastically fond of music. With them it is the language of the 
passions, and the whole of their literature is, more or less, under 
the influence of this musical spirit. Songs perform for them all 
the functions of the journal and the telegraph; and passing from 
hill to hill, from valley to valley, they diffuse intelligence with 
incredible rapidity. Innumerable instances might be related in 
illustration of the extraordinary sway they exercise over the minds 
of the population, on matters in which the decrees of the esta- 
blished authorities produce no effect whatever. A case of this 
kind occurred when the cholera was raging throughout Brittany. 
Official instructions how to deal with the dreadful malady were in- 
dustriously distributed in the shape of circulars, and affixed in all 
directions on the doors of churches and cemeteries, but in vain. 
The peasant passed on with his hat slouched over his eyes, pay- 
ing no more attention to the official warning than if it were a notice 
to the gendarmerie of the arrondissement. In the meanwhile, 
the plague ravaged the country side, the peasantry taking no heed 
to prevent its approaches, or to subdue it when it came. At last 
a travelling poet bethought him of putting the official instructions 
into the shape of a song. In one week, the ballad might be heard 
in every farm, hamlet, and town, chanted to one of the well- 
known national airs. ‘The best of it was, that the foolish prefet, 
feeling the dignity of his office insulted, refused to circulate the 
song by means of the communal mayors, because it was not signed 
by a physician! The public health was, therefore, confided to 
the mendicants, who hawked the death-sickness from village to 
village, while the prefet continued to write his circulars. In the 
same way, the vice of drunkenness, common to the whole Celtic 
stock, and to which the Breton, habitually sober, abandons him- 
self on his féte days, has been sensibly diminished in a particular 
canton by a ballad, wherein the poet confesses himself to have 
been once addicted to that habit, the evil effects of which he ener- 
getically points out, exhorting the people to follow his example, 
and abjure the destructive indulgence. The Breton song is, in 
short, the condensed expression of public opinion. Where the 
law fails in its office, the song supplies the penalty; where the law 
exceeds the strict measure of justice, the song is at hand with its 
compensation. It not only expresses public opinion, but frequently 
creates it. 

Let us now glance at the livisions into which the lyrical poetry 
of the Bretons may be properly distributed. In this arrangement 
we shall not follow the order of M. Villemarqué, who satisfies 
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himself with the simpler, but less distinctive divisions of historical, 


amatory, and religious. 

There are four classes sufficiently distinguished from each other 
by style and subject to demand separate enumeration. These are, 
1, Canticles; 2, Guerz; 3, Sones; and 4, Chansons, as the miscella- 
neous popular songs may be called for distinction. We will give 
a brief description of each. 

1. The Canticle is an exceedingly popular form of song. It 
relates exclusively to heaven and hell—rewards and punishments— 
sin and expiation—the hope of pardon and the fear of condemna- 
tion. ‘These Canticles are always written by the priests. They 
present a curious combination of the more ecstatic and spiritual ele- 
ments of the hymn and the love-song, and a strange mixture of the 
ballad and the legend. Without wholly losing the dramatic feel- 
ing of the ballad, they are more grave in manner, and more imposin 
in structure. The narrative predominates over the action, a 
from the constant presence of the poet, moralising and reasoning 
in the verse, they acquire something of a clerical and didactic 
character, while they still retain for the populace all the fascina- 
tions of music and saintly story. 

2.The Guerz might be correctly described as the historical 
ballads of the Bretons, were it not that they also include in their 
wide range, other and different, although not dissimilar, subjects. - 
Some of them are the oldest of all the poems extant in the lyrical 
form in Brittany. Even M. Souvestre thinks that a few of them 
may be traced to the third century. Many belong to the sixteenth 
century, but the great bulk of them are scarcely more than two 
hundred years old. ‘These Armorican Guerz are of various kinds, 
and relate legends of saints and old chronicles; stories of apparitions 
and miracles; the fabliaux of the middle ages, which are quaintly 
called the guerz plaisant; and historical events. They offer no 
material contrast to the old ballads of most other countries, except 
in that remarkable regularity of form, which imparts, indeed, to 
all these productions so peculiar a character. 

3. The sones are unquestionably the most interesting and ex- 
traordinary of all the popular shapes into which the minstrelsy of the 
Bretons throws itself. ‘They are lyrical dirges generally composed 
by the young candidates for the priesthood, in which the writers 
confess their human weaknesses, the disappointments of the heart 
they have met, and the final dismissal from their thoughts of the 
women who used to haunt and torture their souls. In fact, these 
pieces are their leave-takings of society, and are frequently inspired 
with a charming simplicity, and full of touching poetical images. 
They form a sort of eternal and continuous memory of cloistered 
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love, to which each abbé adds his page before he breaks for ever 
with the world. 

The young ecclesiastical students who compose these sones are 
called in the Breton, kloers or cleres—corresponding exactly with 
the kler of the Welch. In order to enter truly into the spirit of 
such compositions, it is necessary that we should bring before us 
the peculiar circumstances of the authors, and the influences, often 
painful and conflicting, which surround them, and which constantly 
communicates so tristful a spirit to their poetical legacies. They 
belong for the most = to the class of the peasantry or of the 
small tradespeople of the cities and villages; and come up in bands 
from the remotest parts of the country to the episcopal towns, 
where they enter upon their studies. The appearance of these un- 
couth youths is singularly striking in the streets of the, compara- 
tively, civilized cities, with their strange costume, long hair, and 
unfamiliar dialects. ‘The majority of them are not less than from 
eighteen to twenty years of age. They live together in the fau- 
bourgs; the same garret ( says Villemarqué, who drew the picture 
from personal observation,) serves them for bed-room, kitchen, 
dining-room, and study. It is a very different sort of existence 
from that to which they had been accustomed in the open fields! 
A complete revolution has taken place in them; and in proportion 
as their bodies grow enervated and their hands white, their intel- 
ligence becomes developed, and their imagination takes new liber- 
ties with life. At last, summer and the holidays come, and they 
return to their villages: it is the season of fétes and pleasures, 
‘when the flowers open with the hearts of the young!’ Seldom 
does the poor k/oer go back to the city without carrying with him 
the germ of a first passion. Then the storm rises in his soul, and 
the struggle begins to take place between love and religion. 
Every thing contributes to heighten the rebellious feeling—the 
contrast between present servitude and the freedom of the woods 
—his isolation—his regrets—the mal du pays. Sometimes love 
triumphs, and then the scholar throws his books into the fire, 
swears against the city and the college, renounces the ecclesiastical 
state for ever, and returns to his village. But more frequently the 
church secures the victory; in which case the misery of the young 
priest finds a congenial vent in poetry; the muse becomes the 
confidant of his tears and his memories; and he pours into the 
melancholy sone the story of his sacrifice. The intimate sincerit 
of these dates gives them the attraction of truth; and the fres 


and incipient scholarship of their authors inspires them with some- 
thing of a refined and finished air. Sometimes, indeed, they rise 
into classical grandeur, and the tenderness of the young priest be- 
comes oppressed under the weight of the whole Roman mythology. 
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It is a curious trait in the popular history of the Bretons, show- 
ing how closely their religious sentiments are identified with the 
lives of the priesthood, that these sones are the universal love 
elegies of the country. There is not a village, nor a farm-house 
that has not its sone, the work of a friend or relative, transmitted 
by tradition from generation to generation. It is the romance of 
Bretagne—the passionate inspiration of her poets—the literature 
of the youth of the country. 

4. The peculiarity of the chansons consists en in this, 
that, unlike French songs in general, they are rarely of a lively 
turn. Their mirth, when there is any, is heavy and cumbrous. 
In this, however, they only reflect the humour of the people, who 
are, constitutionally, too grave for the sparkling points and trivial 
age of the vaudeville—which, by the way, oddly enough, 

ad its origin in the neighbouring province of Normandy. Even 
in their most exciting compositions, there is always a piece of 
seriousness lurking at the bottom, and dragging down the sluggish 
merriment. The Bretons, like other onl Sas their varieties 


of temperament, but they are never gay, sans y songer, as we see 
other Frenchmen. When they laugh they must know the reason 
why. They have had their popular chansons for at least three 
hundred years, Fm it would puzzle a conjuror to find a verbal 


joke, or a flash of heedless vivacity of any kind in any one of them. 
The fact is there is no such thing. They do condescend some- 
times, however, to be merry after their own fashion; but it is a 
fashion not very likely to find favour elsewhere, nor is it always in- 
telligible out of the immediate district to which it especially applies. 
This merriment, if it may be called so, consists in quaint philoso- 
phical quibbles, broad sehen often of the coarsest kind, adroitly 
addressed to the actual mode of living and direct experiences of 
the people, and allusions that are sure to ¢ell amongst the hearers, 
although, lacking the universality of wit, they are little else than 
conundrums to everybody else. It is doubtful whether the Bre- 
tons could give expression to more aerial pleasantries, even if they 
had them in their songs. Their style of delivery is heavy and 
solemn; they are too grave and ponderous for the light and rapid 
passages of the ordinary French chanson. 

Such are the principal characteristics of the popular poetry of 
the Bretons. From this general introductory view, the reader 
will be better prepared for a few selections from the volumes of 
M. Villemarqué, which we shall now introduce without further 
commentary. 

Perhaps we ought to explain to the English reader the meaning 
of the title adopted by M. Villemarqué. Barzas-Breiz is pure 
Breton, and may be rendered into a ‘ Poetical History of Bre- 
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tagne.’ Now the work is certainly not a poetical history of Brit- 
tany, and the title is therefore a misnomer. But it contains a 
valuable collection of Breton popular lyrical poems, and may be 
accepted as something better dun a history. Well-selected spe- 
cimens of a national literature, with such judicious notes as our 
author has industriously supplied, will be found more acceptable 
to most readers, as they are unquestionably more curious and in- 
structive, than an elaborate historical disquisition on speculative 
questions, frequently founded in error, and generally ending in 
smoke. 

This collection had its origin upwards of thirty years ago, and 
has been accumulating ever since. M. Villemarqué’s mother had 
her attention drawn to the subject by a poor mendicant singer 
who had received some kindnesses from her, and who desired to 
express her gratitude im a song. Madame Villemarqué was so 
struck by the beauty of the poetry, that she cultivated a closer 
acquaintance with these wild lyrics; the collection rapidly in- 
creased, but she died in the midst of her labours. Thus this an- 
thology was born. M. Villemarqué succeeded to the treasures 
and the enthusiasm of his mother, and embarked in the design with 
a larger ambition and greater means of execution. For many 
years he traversed every corner of Brittany, entered thoroughly 
into the pastimes and re-unions of the people—their fétes, religious 
and festive, pardons, fairs, and wakes:—the bards, beggars, mil- 
lers, labourers, were his most active collaborateurs; and he fre- 
quently consulted with advantage old women, nurses, and young 
girls; even the children, in their plays, sometimes revealed in- 
formation unconsciously to him; and he adds the curious -fact, 
already referred to, that while the degrees of intelligence varied 
amongst his informants, he confidently affirms that not one of them 
knew how to read. 

The quantity of ballads he thus gathered was immense. He 
obtained enough of matter to fill twenty volumes—all oral tra- 
ditions of the country, collected from the lips of the peasantry. 
From this vast mass, he has made the selection which occupies 
the two volumes before us—a selection distinguished by cuclions 
judgment and good taste. A glance at a few of the more re- 
markable will convey a tolerably correct notion of the predomi- 
nant features of the whole. 

There are four distinct dialects in Brittany—the dialects of 
Tréguier, Léon, Cornouaille, and Vannes. The songs are all 
composed in one or other of these dialects (some of which have 
close affinities), and are given by M. Villemarqué on one page in 
their original words, and on the opposite page in modern French. 
Here is a specimen from the dialect of Léon. The piece, of which 
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these are the opening lines, is called ‘ Ann Eostik,’ ‘ Le Rossignol,’ 
or the nightingale: 


Ar greg iaouank a Zant-Malo, La jeune épouse de Saint-Malo 


Toull he fenestr deac “h o wélo: pleurait hier a sa fenétre: 
—Sioaz! sioaz! me-d-ounn fallet! —Helas! helas! je suis perdue! 
Ma éostik paour a zo lazet! mon pauvre rossignol est tue ! 


This specimen will be enough to show the essential difference 
between these dialects and modern French; a difference which 
will be found to be much greater in other cases. The extraor- 
dinary metrical precision of the original is, also, worthy of obser- 
vation. We have not found an instance throughout the whole 
work in which these songs violate this structural regularity. 

As might be expected, Merlin, the famous enchanter, is cele- 
brated amongst these songs; but he does not make a very conspi- 
cuous figure after all, and is by no means so distinguished a per- 
sonage in Armorica as he is in Wales. It has been remarked by a 
German critic* as rather a suspicious circumstance, calculated to 
throw a doubt upon the antiquity of the Round Table legends, 
that Arthur and his companions are nowhere alluded to im the 
Breton popular poems. This isa mistake, and we may, proba- 
bly, avail ourselves of another opportunity to discuss the question 
involved in the doubt of the German critic. But we may observe, 
en passant, that the inference he draws from his assumed fact,— 
namely, that the Round Table must therefore be a fiction of the 
middle ages,—is curiously fallacious, seeing that most of these very 
poems are themselves of a still later date. 

Merlin does not seem to have much credit as a sorcerer in 
Brittany; but to be remembered rather as a sage and a bard, with 
a sort of vague reverence, hinting rather than avowing a faith in 
his super-humanity. There were, in fact, two Merlins, and the 
Breton traditions seem to have confounded them, so that it is not 
very easy to distinguish which of them is intended to be embalmed 
in the ballads. One of them lived about the tenth century, and 
was the son of a vestal and a Roman consul, and became distin- 
guished as one of the greatest soothsayers of his time; the other, 
who lived in the sixth century, had the misfortune to kill his 
nephew in battle, lost his reason in consequence, and buried him- 
self for the rest of his life in a wood, passing in history under the 
name of Merlin the Savage. The Welch possess fragments of the 
poetry of Merlin, but the Bretons know him only by the ballads 
in which he is commemorated, and these are not numerous. M. 
Villemarqué gives us two. From one of them called ‘ Merlin the 





* ©Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur,’ 1843. 
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Bard,’ we will give one or two passages, rendered into the 
metres of the original with as much verbal fidelity as the differ- 
ent genius of the Tanguage will admit. The poem opens with an 


appeal from a young man to his mother, to let him visit a féte 
about to be given by the king: 


“Qh! listen, mother dear! to me— 
The féte I long to go and see: 

“ The féte, and then the races new,— 
By grace of our good sovereign too.” 

‘* Now neither to the raree show, 
Nor to the races shall you go. 

“You shall not see the foolish sight, 
For you have wept the live-long night. 

You shall not go—I have my fears; 
Why, even your dreams were full of tears!” 

“ Nay, mother, if you love me, hear— 
Ah! let me go, sweet mother dear!” 


“—. You'll go with songs of merry strain— 
But tears will bring you back again!” 


The youth springs on his red filly, and flies off to the festival. 
The horn sounds just as he arrives at the field, and the herald 
announces, that whoever clears the barrier at a single leap, shall 
have the daughter of the king in marriage. Of course the red 
filly performs this feat to admiration, and the youth claims his 
bride. The king is indignant, thinking that a filly could not 
make such a leap except by sorcery; but his royal word is pledged, 
and so, throwing what he believes an insurmountable difficulty 
in the way, he tells the youth that he shall have the princess if he 
will bring him the harp of Merlin, which is suspended over the 
head of the bard’s bed by four chains of fine gold. The love- 
stricken boy goes back to his mother in despair. 


“Dear mother, if you love me, speak, 
For my poor heart is nigh to break!” 
“If thou hadst bent tliee to my will, 
Your heart would be untroubled still. 
“ But weep not, my poor child, behold 
This hammer—'tis of molten gold— 
“Its blow is dumb—no living ear 
Its noiseless stroke shall ever hear!” 


Armed with this hammer he succeeds in obtaining the harp, and 
returns in triumph to the court. But the king is not satisfied yet. 
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He requires also the ring which Merlin wears on his right hand. 
It will be remembered that the harp and ring were the emblems 
of the bards of old, the harp being the gift of the king, and the ring 
that of the queen. Thisstill more difficult task the old lady enables 
the youth to accomplish, with the help of a palm branch with 
twelve leaves, which she declares she had been seven nights to 
seek in seven woods, in seven years. At the crowing of the cock 
at midnight, the bold feat is accomplished, and the youth goes 
back again to court, pretty confident this time, at least, that he 
shall have his bride. The king, however, is inexorable. Nothing 
will satisfy him now, but that Merlin himself shall consecrate the 
marriage in person. One would think it was all over with the 
i now; but there are endless lucky contrivances for lovers in 
allads. 
“Oh! Merlin, whither dost thou go, 
With dress and air disordered so? 
“‘ Where go you thus, ’tis all unmeet, 
With naked head and naked feet ? 
“Old Merlin, whither dost thou wend, 
Thy stick of holly in thy hand ?” 


He is searching for his lost harp and ring; and thus he is hos- 
pitably waylaid by the youth, who prevails upon him to enter his 


cottage, and fina ? he is carried to the court. His approach is 


announced by loud cries of joy that awaken the royal household; 
and the king, finding it useless to contend any longer, runs out 
himself and calls up the crier to summon the people to the wedding. 


“Get up, good crier, from thy bed, 
And quickly clear thy sleepy head— 
“Let every one be welcome guest, 
Invited to the bridal feast, 
“ The bridal of the princess—she 
In eight fair days shall wedded be. 
“ Bid to the bridal, to a man, 
All gentlemen throughout Bretagne, 
“ All gentlemen and ministers, 
And priests and knightly chevaliers, 
And counts imperial—rich and poor— 
The lord, the merchant, and the boor— 


Quick, scour the land o’er wood and lea, 
And swiftly hasten back to me.” 


The crier accordingly goes forth, summons all the people ‘ great 
and small’—and so ends the ballad of Merlin, 
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The fairies occupy a large space in the superstitions of the Bre- 
tons, and, consequently, make a very important figure in some 
of their songs. One of the most popular of these is ‘ L’Enfant 
Supposé.’ The story itself is common, with various versions, to 
the fairy superstitions of nearly all countries; and, according to 
the most approved narrative, which is more circumstantial than 
that preserved by M. Villemarqué, runs thus:—it is founded 
upon the strange passion attributed to the fairies for exchanging 
their own hideous children—poulpicans, as they are called—for 
real flesh-and-blood infants, when they can catch them unguarded. 
A fairy happening to hear a child cry one day, as she passes by a 
house, peeps in, and seeing a beautiful fair child in a cot, is so at- 
tracted by its rosy mouth and blue eyes, that she thinks it would 
be no bad thing to make an exchange for her own son, as black 
and spiteful as a cat. No sooner said than done. The false child 
grows up, the poor mother never suspecting the imposition. As 
it grows in stature, so its genius for evil trickery expands, con- 
founding lovers at their secret meetings, tying logs to the tails of 
cattle, overturning honest women’s pitchers, and doing all sorts of 
mischief. At last the distracted mother begins to think that it is 
a sheer impossibility such a destructive imp can be her natural- 
born child, and she communicates her doubts to her husband. 
But he, good, easy man, stretches his great hands before the fire, 
knocks the cinders out of his pipe, strokes his beard, and—says 
nothing. Then comes a butcher with a horse and a calf one even- 
ing, aon the poulpican is alone, and knocking at the window, 
inquires is there a beast to sell. The poulpican seeing their heads 
through the window in the twilight, and supposing them to. be- 
long to one person, screams out, ‘ Well! I’m a hundred years old, 
and I never saw the like of that! The butcher runs away, and 
informs the mother of what he has heard. Her fears are now al- 
most wrought into certainty; but in order to make all sure, she 
breaks a hundred eggs, and arranges the shells before the fire- 
place; then hides and awaits the sequel. The poulpican, perplexed 
at so strange ae and fairly taken by surprise, screams 
out again, ‘ Well! I’m a hundred years old,’ &c. Fully con- 
firmed now, the mother rushes upon the wretch, and is about to 
kill it, when the fairy appears and ransoms her offspring by re- 
storing the proper child. In the version of M. Villemarqué these 
details are omitted, the mother recovering her child by pretending 
to dress a dinner for ten labourers in an egg-shell. The poulpican 
is betrayed into a sudden burst of astonishment—‘ What! dress a 
dinner bor ten labourers in an egg-shell! Well, I have seen many 
things,—but——. 
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“T’ve seen, dear mother, Gramercy! 
The egg before its progeny, 
The acorn first, a then the tree; 

“ The acorn first, then sapling strait— 
I’ve seen the oak grow tall and great— 
But never saw the like of that!” 

It is rather a remarkable characteristic of the Breton fairies 
that, although they are allowed, on all hands, to possess a great 
genius for music, and even fine voices, they never dance. They 
are the only fairies in the world that resemble the 10th Hussars 
in this particular, that they don’t dance. Then again, at night 
they are beautiful—in the day, wrinkled and ugly. Like certain 
other fascinating people, they look best by candlelight. The 
popular notion amongst the peasantry is, that the fairies are great 
princesses who refused to embrace Christianity when it was intro- 
duced into Armorica, and who were struck with the divine male- 
diction for their obstinacy. ‘The Welsh believe them to be the 
souls of the Druids compelled to do penance. The coincidence 
is striking. The prohibition against dancing, however, does not 
extend to the xains, or dwarfs. This happy, mischievous, rollick- 
ing race take infinite pleasure in their midnight gambols. They 
g° about with leather purses in their hands, are the hosts of the 

ruidical altars, which they profess to have built, and dance their 
merry round by the light of the stars, calling out lundi, mardi, 
mercredi, sometimes adding jeudi and vendredi, but always keeping 
clear of samedi, which is the virgin’s day, and above all of dimanche, 
which is still more fatal to them. We can fancy them, when they 
come to Friday, breaking off with a scream of terror, lest, by 
some sudden impulse, they might be tempted to continue the 
enumeration. The following ballad is an amusing illustration of 
this class of superstitions. In rendering it into English, we have 
clung closely to the text, so that nothing must be looked for in 
the shape of poetical refinement. The measure is that of the 
original Breton. 


THE TAILOR AND THE DWARFS. 


On a Friday evening see 

Paskou creep forth stealthily, 

To commit a robbery. 

Out of work, his customers 

All are gone to join the wars 

’Gainst the French and their seigneurs. 
With his spade, into the grot 

Of the fies he has got, 

Digging for the golden pot. 
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Well too has his labor sped! 
With his treasure he has fled 
Home like mad, and gone to bed. 

“Shut the door, and bar it well, 
How the little devils yell!” 

“‘ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, too, 
Thursday also, Friday—heu !” 

“ Shut the door, good people, do! 
Crowding come the dwarfish crew !” 
Now they gather in the court, 
Dancing till their breath grows short. 

“ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, too, 
Thursday also, Friday—heu!” 

To the roof they clamber all, 
Scratching holes in slate and wall. 
Friend! thou’rt taken by the rout— 
Throw thy treasure quickly out. 

Ah! poor Paskou’s kill’d with fear— 
Sprinkle holy water here— 

Pull the sheet above your head, 
There—keep still—and lie for dead! 
Ha! ha! ha! they roar and mow; 
He'll be fleet who ’scapes them now. 

“‘ Here is one—God save my soul !— 
Pops his head in through a hole: 

“ Fiery red his blazing eyes, 

Down the post he glides and pries. 

“One, two, three—Good Lord!—are there 
Dancing measures on the air! 

“ Frisking, bounding, tangled, jangled, 
Holy Virgin! I am strangled!” 

‘Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, too, 

_ Thursday, also, Friday—heu ! 

‘Two and three, four, five, and six, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday,—nix !” 
Tailor, tailor, every pore 
Seems to sniffle and to snore. 

“ Hilloa! tailor, Master Snip ! 

Show us but your nose’s tip— 


“Come, let’s have a dancing bout, 
We will teach you step and shout! 


4 
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“ Tailor—little tailor, dear, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—hear! 
“Tailor, thou, and robber too, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—heu! 
** Come again—come back to us, 
Little tailor villainous ! 
“You shall dance until you crack 
Every sinew in your back. 
— Fairies’ coin doth value lack!” 


The tailors—that is to say, the working tailors—as a craft are 

regarded in Brittany much as they are in England; and the old 
scrap of ridicule prevails there just as it does among ourselves, that 
it requires no less than nine tailors tomake one man. The above 
story, in different shapes, may be fouad in the fairy mythologies 
of most countries. In one version, the thief is a baker, who, with 
more cunning than the tailor, strews hot ashes round his house, 
so that when the fairies come they scorch their feet ; for which 
indignity, however, they take omnle vengeance by breaking all his 
wy and ovens. A similar trick is played off upon the German 
airies, in a tradition called ‘ The Fairies on the Rock.’ In the 
Irish version of the legend, the poor fellow, who is suddenly sur- 
rounded in the moonlight by a troop of fairies, dancing and sing- 
ing, “ Monday, Tuesday, ednesday,” &c. finding the refrain 
rather monotonous, adds, ‘ Saturday and Sunday,” &c. where- 
upon the whole company vanish with a scream. ‘There is also a 
French version to the same effect, only that instead of vanishing, 
the horrified fairies stamp with their feet, and utter such tre- 
mendous cries that the traveller is ready to die with fear. Had he 
only added, ‘ And thus the week is ended!’ the penance of the 
poor fairies would have ended also. The moral of the tradition 
ought to be borne in mind by all persons who may hereafter con- 
template thefts on the ‘ good people,’—namely, that their money 
is of no value. It is worthy of note, in connexion with this point, 
that the Welsh assign this story to the Coraniens, a race whom 
they accused of the practice of coining false money; and that 
in designating the false money they use the 7 same terms 
employed by the Breton poet—terms for which neither the Welsh 
nor the Breton dictionaries furnish any satisfactory explanation. 
It is a curious incident in fairy lore, this identification of the 
fairies with the false coiners. 

The Breton fairies seem to possess one distinctive characteristic— 
their close relationship with Druidical reliques and traditions. This 
is easily accounted for in a country where the remains of the Celtic 
worship are so numerous. The grottos of the fairies are always 
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amongst the monuments of the Druids, and one of the names by 
which the fairy is popularly known—Korrigan—is borrowed from 
them. The ballad called ‘ Lord Nann and the Korrigan’ affords 
us a glimpse of the fairy in her grotto by the side of her fountain, 
or well—both of which, the altar of stones and the spring of water, 
were anciently objects of the superstitious worship of the Druids. 
The Lord Nann goes into the green forest to hunt a roe for his 
young wife, and seeing a white hind, he follows it through the 
woods with such ardour, that he grows hot and exhausted. Even- 
ing is now setting in, and discovering a little stream running from 
a well, close at the foot of a fairy grotto, he descends to drink. The 
Korrigan is seated by the side of her fountain, combing her flaxen 
hair with a comb of gold. She is outraged at his audacity in 
troubling her waters, and gives him his choice, either to marry 
her on the instant, to linger pining away for seven years, or to 
die in three days. He tells her he cannot marry her, because he 
is already married; that as to the seven years, he must die when 
it shall please God; but that in any event he would rather die 
at once than marry a Korrigan. The vindictive Korrigan pro- 
nounces his doom, and in three days the young wife begins to 
question her mother. 


“* Oh! tell me, mother, why the bells ring out so loud and slow? 
And why the priests, all clad in white, are chanting sad and low?” 
“ A poor unfortunate, my child, to whom we shelter gave, 
Expired last night, and now the priests are chanting at his grave.” 
“ Oh! tell me, mother, of my lord—oh! tell me where he’s gone?” 
“ He’s gone into the town, my child, and he’ll be here anon.” 
“ Oh! tell me, mother, shall I wear my red robe or my blue? 
For I would go to church to-day, to church to-day with you.” 
** Oh! neither blue nor red, my child, nor any colours gay; 
The mode is changed, and you must go to church in black to-day.” 
Then passing through the churchyard ground, amidst funereal trees, 
And cemetery monuments, her husband’s tomb she sees. 
* Now, which of our dear relatives is laid here with such care?” 
“I can no longer hide the truth—your husband, child, lies there !” 
The news has fallen upon her heart, and struck her to the core, 
She throws herself upon her knees, and never rises more. 
Oh! it was wondrous in the night, which follow’d the sad day 
When they interr’d that lady bright where her dear hawt: lay, 
*T was wondrous in the night to see, in the night-time dark and drear. 
Two oak-trees o’er that recent tomb, spring up into the air; 
And in their branches two white doves, all gaily through the night 
Sing even till the dawn of day, then heavenwards plume their flight. 
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This fanciful notion of trees springing up with doves singing in 
them, is of frequent occurrence . inal onde ‘alain. “Weiaes 
times, as in our English ballad of ‘Lord Lovell and the fair 
Ouncebell,’ two briars or yews grow up to a brave height, and 
tie themselves at the top into a true lover’s knot. This was a 
very,.common resource of the poets of the middle ages. This 
story of ‘Lord Nann and the Korrigan’ is familiar, in other 
shapes, to the poetry of Sweden, Denmark, Servia, and other 
countries, and the reader may probably remember an old Scotch 
ballad to which it bears a close resemblance. 

Although the Bretons supply their fairies with fountains and 
running streams, we do not find that they people their inland 
waters with any other description of poetical spirits. There are 
no naiads or dryads in Brittany. But they seem to have trans- 
ported into the interior some of their salt-water phantasies, and to 
give an honourable reception to syrens and mermaids in their lakes 
and ponds. One of the most remarkable instances is that of asyren 
who is said to inhabit the pond of a duke near Vannes, which is 
so close to the sea that she may enjoy, whenever she pleases, the 
sight of those terrible calamities which were said, of old, to 
have been so grateful to her sisterhood. This beautiful nymph 
comes out of a morning to take the air, and spread her green 
tresses in the sun. According to the tradition, a soldier sur- 
prised her once on the summit of the hill, and was so charmed 
by her aspect, that he could not resist the temptation of approach- 
ing her, when she seized him in her wiry arms, and plunged with 
him to the bottom of the water. If you ask for the story of this 
syren, they will tell = that she was formerly a princess to 
whom these waters belonged ; and that she refused to marry a 
noble suitor, the owner of the Lake of Plaisance. One day, 
fatigued by his entreaties, she hastily said to him, believing the 
thing to be impossible, that she would become his wife when the 
waters of the Lake of Plaisance should join those of her own 
domain. Her lover took her at her word, and constructed a 
canal, by which the miracle was accomplished. Having finished 
his work, he invited her to a grand féte at his chiteau, and, to 
crown his triumph, conveyed her in a barge with great pomp 
along the canal, demanding the fulfilment of her promise at the 
end of the journey. The princess was in despair ; and, seeing no 
escape from a marriage she loathed, being all the while secretly 
attached to another, she threw herself etuadedl into the lake— 
an effectual recipe for the manufacture of syrens. Of course she 
was never seen again : but from that day to the present, the lake 
has been haunted by a syren, believed to be the said princess, 
who takes particular pleasure in making her appearance on the 
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rocks in the fine summer mornings, deliberately combing out her 
long hair, and weaving coronals of water-lilies. 

Whenever any of these ballads touch upon the domestic affec- 
tions, they exhibit considerable delicacy of treatment and truth- 
fulness of feeling. The ballad of ‘The Baron of Jauioz’ is a con- 
spicuous instance. The Baron himself is an historical character. 
He flourished in the 14th century, participated in most of the 

ublic events of that period in France, and served in the Holy 
Land. The ballad relates to circumstances which occurred durmg 
his stay in Brittany, where it is said, he bought a young country 
girl for gold from her family, and carried her off to France, where 
she died of grief. The ballad opens with the young girl sittin 
by the river side, when the death-bird (a Breton su rutition} 
tells her that she is sold to the Baron of Jauioz. € comes 
home and asks her mother, is it true ? Her mother refers her to 
her father—he desires her to ask her brother, who avows at once 
that they have sold her, that the money is received, and that she 
must go instantly. She asks her mother what dress she shall wear; 
but her mother tells her it is of no consequence: a black horse waits 
at the door toconvey her. As she goes she hears the bells of her 
village, and weeps and bids them adieu! Passing a lake she sees 
small boats filled with crowds of the dead in winding sheets. She 
is overwhelmed with grief and terror and nearly loses her reason. 
At last she reaches the chateau. 


That fearful lord—his beard is black 
As plumage on the raven’s back : 
His hair is blanch’d—a wild flash flies 
Like light of firebrands from his eyes. 
“ Ha! pretty one, thy company 
T’ve long desired ! Come, sweet, and see 
“* My wealth: come, range my chambers o’er, 
And count my gold and silver store.” 
“Td rather to my mother forth! 
To count her faggots by the hearth.” 
“Then, let us, for a bliss divine, 
Retire to taste my costly wine.” 
“ Td drink my father’s ditch stream first, 
Where even his horses slake their thirst.” 


‘¢ ‘Well, come with me and search the town, 
To buy a handsome féte-day gown.” 


“ T’d rather have a petticoat 
Of stuff by my dear mother wrought.” 


Finding her inconsolable, the noble lord begins to repent his 
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bargain. But it is too late. ‘Her heart is broken. The rest of the 
ballad is very melancholy. 


“Ye birds, that on the wing rejoice, 
I pray ye, listen to my voice. 
“ Ah! ye shall see my village home, 
To which I never more may come ! 
“ Ah! happy birds, so joyous there, 
While I am banish’d in despair. 
“ To all my friends at your next meeting, 
Present my sad, but tender greeting ;* 
“My mother who gave birth to me, 
And him who rear’d me lovingly; 
se ore dearly loved and prized ; 
The priest, by whom I was baptized ; 
“To all I love—adieu—adieu— 
And, brother !—pardon even for you!” 





Two—three months had pass’d away ; 

The family in slumber lay— 

Twas in the midnight, still and deep, 

The family were sunk in sleep— 

No sound the solemn silence broke, 

When at the door a low voice spoke— 
“Oh! father, mother—pray for me— 

For God’s sweet love—pray fervently ! 
“ Get, mourning too, my parents dear, 

For your poor child is on her bier!” 


This ballad is one of the most affecting in the collection. It is 
also strongly coloured with national feelings. A striking and 
highly appropriate effect is produced, as the poor young girl goes 
away from her home, by the sound of the parish bells, calling up 
so many cherished associations, so many happy domestic memories. 
In Brittany, where the bells of the churches are drawn into all the 
ceremonies of life and death, the pathos of this little passage 
touches the universal heart. 


Amongst other subjects treated by the Breton poets, in common 
with the popular writers of nearly every literature in Europe, is 
that which is best known to the majority of readers by the ‘ Leo- 
nore’ of Biirger. There is a Danish version, a Welsh version, 
rer neeeenerceneceneentieneinceeeaansineissnssionneanneesstin 


* This is very characteristic in the French version : Faites mes compliments @ 
tous mes compatriotes quand vous les verrez! 
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and even a modern Greek version of this famous story. The Bre- 
on poem is not destitute of a poetical energy, and breadth of style 
worthy of so striking a theme. Itis called ‘The Foster-Brother.’ 
Gwennolaik, the heroine of this ballad, isanorphan. Her father, 
mother, and her two sisters, are all dead. She lives in the manor- 
house with her step-mother, who ill-treats her, and puts her to 
drudgery. She has only one friend in the world, her foster- 
brother; but he has been at sea for six years. She is constantly 
watching for his return. One dark night she is sent to draw 
water at a fairy well, when a voice asks her, ‘Is she betrothed? 
She answers ‘ No;’ and receives a bridal ring, and a pledge that a 
chevalier returning from Nantes, where he was wounded in a 
combat, will come back for her in three weeks and three days. 
She runs home, looks at the ring, and finds that it is the same 
which her foster-brother wears on his right hand. In the interval, 
her step-mother resolves that she shall marry a stable-boy. This 
relentless determination is carried into effect ; but on the night of 
the wedding, the bride disappears, and nobody knows where she 
is gone. 


The- manor-house in darkness lay ; its inmates soundly slept ; 

But at the farm the poor young girl her lonely vigil kept. 

“© Who’s there ?” “Tis I, thy foster-brother, Nola.” ‘Can it be? 

It is—it is—my brother dear—Ah! welcome sight to me!” 

She leaps behind him on a horse, a horse as white as snow, 

And trembling twines her arm, her right arm round him as they go. 

“ Oh! God, how rapidly we ride!—ten leagues at least an hour! 

But I am happy close to thee—ah! ne’er so blest before ! 

“I long to see thy mother’s house—oh! tell me is it near ?” 

** Cling closely to me, sister mine! and we shall soon be there.” 

The owls fly hooting o’er their heads, and savage creatures break 

Through wood and stream like madden’d things, to hear the noise they 
make. 

** How like the wind thy steed flies on!—an arrow on the gale! 

Why, brother, thou art very grand !—how brightly gleams thy mail! 

“* How grand thou art—but tell me, is thy mother’s mansion near!” 

“Cling closely to me, sister mine! and we shall soon be there.” 

és oo heart is frozen—and thy hair, thy hair is wet and chill— 

Thy hand’s like ice!—thy hand and heart !—dear brother, art thou ill ?” 


“ Cling closely to me, sister mine! the house is very near— 


You hear our bridal songs already—listen, sister dear!” 


Tnlike the hero of the German and Greek ballads, our lover 
conducts his mistress to a charming isle, filled with crowds of 
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happy souls dancing merrily, and singing for joy, where she finds 
her mother and two sisters, and where her nuptials, we are left to 
infer, take place under the most auspicious circumstances. This de- 
lightful spot is no other than the Elysium of the Druids, which, ac- 
cording to the Welsh tradition, is the Isle of Avalon, now called 
Glastonbury, a large orchard of apple-trees completely surrounded 
by running streams. The belief in this old tradition still holds 
good in Brittany; and, as it is a partof the articles of faith that 
no soul can obtain admission until the funeral honours have been 
duly performed, the Bretons exhibit an exemplary rigour in dis- 
charging all offices of that nature. Their funeral rites are pre- 
cisely the same now as they were in the earliest times. 

The story of Heloise and Abelard forms a favourite subject 
in the pepe poetry of Brittany. For many years those lovers, 
so famous in the rhymes of all countries, lived at the village or 
Pallet, near Nantes ; and they soon acquired in their own neigh- 
bourhood such a reputation for wisdom and knowledge, that it is 
nothing very = to find them in that credulous and exag- 
gerating age, converte bY popular wonder into something over 
and above the average of humanity. But the English reader will 
scarcely be prepared to find them transformed into a pair of sor- 
cerers. Yet such is the actual substance of the popular ballad in 
which Heloise, speaking in her own person, celebrates her love 
and her learning. There is a curious mixture of the ridiculous 
and the profane in this ballad, from which we give the opening 
verses, tileuing the original nearly word for word. 


“ At twelve years old, not fearing either scandal or reproof, 
To follow my dear Abelard, I left my father’s roof. 
** And when we went to Nantes, my God! sweet Abelard and I, 
I knew no language but the one we speak in Brittany. 
‘<T did not even know, - God! the way to say a prayer, 
When I was in my father’s house—so ignorant they were. 
“ But now I am instructed well—in all things perfect quite— 
I know the Greek and Latin tongues, and I can read and write : 
«And read in the Evangelists, and write both well and fast, 
And speak and consecrate the host as well as any priest.” 


But this is nothing. These are amongst the smallest of her 


powers and accomplishments. 


“ And I have power to change myself, as every one may know, 
Into an ignis fatuus, a dragon, dog, or crow. 


*« I know a song would rend the heavens, and make the tossing sea 
Heave as with sudden tempests, and the earth roll fearfully. 
N 2 
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“ T know all things that through all time, in all the world were known, 
All things that ever happen’d yet, or ever shall be done.” 


She then goes on to recite some of her means of sorcery ; as 
how she has three vipers sitting on the egg of a dragon, which is 
destined to desolate the earth, and how she nourishes her vipers, 
uot with the flesh of partridges or woodcocks, but with the 
sacred blood of innocents. Having such tremendous resources at 
her command, she threatens to overturn the world at last—if she 
only live long enough. 


“If I remain upon the earth, and my sweet clerk with me, 
If we remain upon the earth, one year, or two, or three— 

‘ Yet two or three, my Light and I, ere they have swiftly flown, 
My Abelard and I shall make the earth turn upside down.” 


The poet finding his imagination running a little too far, and 
apparently afraid of the consequences, steps in at this critical 
point, and winds up the song with a sort of religious moral: 


“ Take care, oh! Heloise, and think upon your soul’s abode ; 
For if this world belongs to you, the next belongs to God !” 


There are several songs in the collection to which we would 
gladly direct attention, either for their traditional and historical 


interest or their poetical beauty. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the celebrated ballad of ‘Genevieve of Rustéfan,’ ‘ Our 
Lady of Fulgoat,’ ‘ The Heiress of Kéroulaz,’ the ‘ Elegy on 
Monsieur de Névet,’ ‘ Lez-Briez,’ the historical song of the Bre- 
tons, ‘ The Exiled Priest,’ several of the short tender love songs, 
and some songs of the feasts, festivals, and seasons. But we 
have already extended our notice of these lyrics to as great a 
length as we can reasonably spare ; and the reader will probably 
be sufficiently enabled to estimate their general characteristics from 
the specimens we have laid before him. 

There is another subject of great interest connected with the 
literature of Brittany, and still less known beyond the frontiers of 
the country—the drama of the Bretons. Upon this strange class 
of productions—certainly the most curious of their kind and form 
now a in any part of Europe—we may take another oppor- 
tunity of offering an extended notice. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Le Nouveau et Parfait Cuisinier Francois, enseig- 
nant la Maniére de bien apprester et assaisoner toutes les sortes de 
Viandes grasses et maigres, Legumes, et Patisseries, §c. Aug- 
menté d'un Traité de Confitures seiches et liquides, et autres 
délicatesses de bouche. Par le Sieur de LA VARRANNE, Ecuyer 
de Cuisine de Monsieur d’Uxelles. A Rouen. 1692. 

. Le Cuisinier Gascon. Nouvelle edition. A laquelle on a joint 
la Lettre du Patissier Anglois. A Amsterdam. 1747. 

. Les Dons de Comus; ou, Art de la Cuisine, reduit en pratique. 
A Paris. 1758. 

. Almanach des Gourmands, par UN VIEUX AMATEUR. A Paris. 
1803. 10 tomes. 

. Physiologie du Gott ; ou, Méditations de Gastronomie transcen- 
dante; par UN PROFESSEUR. A Paris. 1828. 

. Art du Cuisinier, par A. Beauvitirers. A Paris. 1816. 

. The Gentlewoman’s Companion ; or, a Guide to the Female Sez, 
containing Directions of Behaviour, in all Places, Companies, 
Relations, and Conditions, from their Childhood down to Old Age. 
By Hannan Woo.ttey. London. 1673. 

8. The Practice of Cookery, adapted to the business of every day 
life. By Mrs. Datearrns. Edinburgh: Cadell and Co. 1829. 

9. The French Cook. By Louis Eustacue Upg. Lond. 1829. 

10. A New System of Domestic Cookery. By a Lapy. Sixty- 
seventh Edition. London: Murray. 1843. 

11. The Original. By THomas Waker, M.A. Lond. 1834. 


THE old and familiar proverb tells us, ‘it is good to make hay 
while the sun shines; and if we may draw an illustration from 
the food of horses, in speaking of the food of man, we may be per- 
mitted to observe, that the moment of the ‘ Entente Cordiale’ ig 
the most fitting opportunity to speak of French and English 
cookery and cookery books. 

We are, in the matter of the kitchen, no admirers of the ‘ wis- 
dom of our ancestors.’ The traditions of classic cookery may be 
said to be nearly effaced; but sufficient remains recorded to afford 
_— for comparison, and he must be prejudiced who hesitates 

or an instant to award the palm to the moderns. An impartial 


person need but to glance over the ten books left us under the 
name of Apicius,* to come to the conclusion of the ingenious 
Jean le Clerc, who says that ‘“ the work contains receipts for ex- 


* We understand an edition of Apicius, with notes and comments, has been given 
by Dr. Lister, physician to Queen Anne; but we have not been able to meet with 
& Copy. 
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traordinary dishes and strange ragouts, which would ruin the 
stomach and burn up the blood.” One of the most nauseous of 
the condiments which entered into the Roman ragouts was the 
garum, by some supposed to be the expressed brine of the an- 
chovy: while others contend it was an acrid decoction of the 
mackerel. This abominable sauce has now been banished Chris- 
tendom, yet has found a refuge in the congenial cookery of ‘ our 
most ancient ally,’ the Turk. Such of our readers as have visited 
Turkey and Constantinople, will recur with no pleasureable 
sensations to the pilau seasoned with this acrid and ill-savoured 
preparation. 

Though the feast of Trimalchio, so graphically told in the pages 
of Petronius, is somewhat overcharged, and too Asiatic in style 
and taste to be true to the letter, yet it gives us an idea of the 
domestic economy of the Romans, and supports the opinion we 

- have been propounding as to the superiority of modern cookery; 
but if more positive evidence were wanting in support of our 
views, it might be found in a passage of Macrobius, the descrip- 
tion of a supper given by Lentulus. For the first course, says 
the officer of the household of Theodosius, there were sea hedge 
hogs, raw oysters, and asparagus; for the second, a fat fowl, with 
another plate of oysters and shell fish, several species of dates, fig- 
peckers, roebuck, and wild boar, fowls incrusted with paste, and 
the purple shell fish, then esteemed so great a delicacy. The third 
course was composed of a wild boar’s head, of ducks, of a com- 
pote of river birds, of leverets, roast fowl, and Ancona cakes, 
called panes picences, which must have somewhat resembled York- 
shire pudding. There is one secret, however, which we may well 
desire to learn from the Romans, namely, the manner of preserving 
pees alive, in any journey however long or however distant. 
The possession of this secret is the more extraordinary, as it is well 
known that a shower of rain will kill oysters subjected to its in- 
fluence, or the smallest grain of quick lime destroy their vitality.* 
It will be seen from what we have stated, that epicurism is an an- 
cient vice; but all the French authorities, nevertheless, agree in 
thinking that the Greeks and Romans, notwithstanding their 
luxury and civilization, were mere children in the preparation of 
their viands. The reason of this, says Caréme, is, that they sacrificed 
too much to sugars, fruits and flowers, and that they had not the co- 
lonial spices and learned sauces of medieval and modern cookery. 
It is true that the ‘officers of the mouth’ of Lucullus and Pom- 
pey were possessed of secrets to stimulate the jaded appetite, and 
give tone to the debilitated stomach: but notwithstanding all 


* “Cours Gastronomique,’ 124, 
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their profusion, we are still inclined to think that Caréme and the 
corps of French cooks are right in their disparaging observations 
touching ancient cookery. 

Cookery is eminently an experimental and a practicalart. Each 
day, while it adds to our experience, increases also our know- 
iis, and as we have come long after the Romans, and have had 
the benefit of their experience, it is no marvel that we should have 
greatly surpassed them. The characteristic of ancient cookery 
was profusion; the characteristic of modern is delicacy and refine- 
ment. In the fifth century all trace of the Roman cookery had 
already disappeared. The barbarians from afar had savoured the 
scent of the Roman ragouts. The eternal city was invested and 
her kitchen destroyed. The consecutive incursions of hordes of 
barbarous tribes and nations had put out at once the light of 
science and the fire of cookery. Darkness was now shana and 
the ‘ glory’ of the culinary art was, for a time, ‘ extinguished,’ 
but, happily, not for ever. ‘ Lorsque il n’ya plus de cuisine dans 
le monde, il n’y a plus de lettres, il n’y a shes Punité sociale,’ says 
the enlightened and ingenious Caréme. 

But the darkness of the world was not of long duration. The 
monks—the much-abused and much mistaken monks—fanned the 
embers of a nascent literature, and cherished the flame of a new 
cookery. The free cities of Italy, Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, 
the common mothers of poetry, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, contemporaneously revived the gastronomic taste. The 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic offered their fish, and the taste 
for table luxuries extended itself to the maritime towns and other 
cities of the Peninsula, to Cadiz, Barcelona, St. Sebastian, and 
Seville. 

Spain had the high honour of having furnished the first cookery 
book inany moderntongue. It is entitled—‘ Libro de Cozina, com- 
puesto por Ruberto de Nola” This work is exceedingly rare. The 
cookery professed at this epoch was no longer an imitation of the 
Greek or Roman kitchen, or of the insipid dishes and thick 
sauces of the Byzantine cooks. It was a new and improved and 
extended science. It recognised the palate, stomach, and diges- 
tion of man. The opulent nobles of Italy, the rich merchant 
princes, charged with the affairs and commissions of Europe and 
Asia, the heads of the church—bishops, cardinals, and popes, 
now cultivated and encouraged the culinary art. Arts, letters 
and cookery revived together, and among the gourmands of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, some of the most celebrated 
pontiffs and artists of the time may be named, as Leo X., Ra- 
phael, Guido, Baccio, Bandinelli, and John of Bologna. Ra- 
phael, the divine Raphael, did not think it beneath him to design 
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lates and dishes for his great patron the most holy father. While 

taly had made this progress, ena the nurse of modern, if not 
the mother of eA cooks, was in a state of barbarism, from 
which she was raised by the Italian wars under Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. The Gauls learned a more refined cookery at the 
siege of Naples, as the Cossacks did some hundreds of years later 
in the Champs Elysées of Paris. Here ends the parallel, however; 
for while the people of France, like most apt pupils, surpassed 
their masters, we have yet to wait for the least glimmering of culi- 
nary art at Moscow, Kieff or Novogorod, or even at that fag end 
of Finland (which is not Russia) called St. Petersburg. 

It was under Henry III., about 1580, that the delicacies of the 
Italian tables were introduced at Paris. The sister arts of design 
and drawing were now called into requisition to decorate dishes 
and dinner-tables. How great was the progress in the short coe 
of 150 years, may be inferred from an edict of Charles VI., which 
forbad to his liege subjects a dinner consisting of more than two 
dishes with the soup: ‘Nemo audeat dare preter duo fercula 
cum potagio.’ At this period the dinner hour was ten o'clock in 
the morning, while the supper was served at four. The social, 
friendly, and agreeable humour of Henry IV., in a succeeding reign, 
contributed to the spread of a more Kind spirit and a better 
cookery. This monarch was eminently of a frank and cordial 
nature, and his personal qualities contributed to the security of his 
throne, to his successes both in negotiation and war, and to the 
social comforts and material prosperity of his subjects. His bene- 
volent wish that every peasant in his dominions might have a 
fowl in the pot for his Sunday dinner, discloses a warm and affec- 
tionate heart, and was not lost on a nation combining the greatest 
share of intellect with sensuality. The cabaret then was what the 
café is now, and was the rendezvous of marquis and chevalier, and 

ople of condition. Men learned to pursue the pleasures and en- 
joyments of life in the cabareé, and their wants became multiplied 
and their desires extended. It was Henry 1V. who first permitted 
the traiteurs to form a community, with the title of ‘ Maitre queux 
cuisiniers porte-chapes,’ in 1599. 

The first regular cookery book published in France was, we 
believe, printed at Rouen in 1692, the very year in which Sir 
George Rooke struck so signal and successful a blow against the 
marine of our neighbours. It was the production of the Sieur de 
la Varranne, Esquire of the kitchen of M. d’Uxelles. It is dedi- 
cated to MM. Louis Chilon du Bled, Marquis d’Uxelles and 
of Cormartin. The first sentence of the dedication is a — 
in its way, and sufficiently indicates the immense distance whic 
feudalism then interposed between an esquire of the kitchen and 
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a French marquis and lieutenant-general, holding the rank of go- 
vernor of the citadel of Chalons-sur-Saone. ‘ Monseigneur,’ says 
the book, ‘ bien que ma condition ne me rende pas capable d’un 
coeur heroique, elle me donne cependant assez de ressentiment pour 
ne pas oublier mon devoir. J’ai trouvé dans votre maison, par un 
emploi de dix ans entiers, le secret d’apprester delicatement les 
viandes.’ The preface is not less curious than the dedication. 
The author begins by stating that, as it is the first book of the 
kind which has been published, he hopes it will not be found al- 
together useless. A number of books, says he, have been pub- 
lished containing remedies and cures at small cost; but no book 
has yet been printed with a view of preserving and maintaining 
the health in a good state, and a perfect disposition, teaching how 
to separate the ill quantity of viands by good and diversified sea- 
sonings, which tend only to give substantial nourishment, being 
well Sank These are things conformable to the appetite, which 
regulate corpulency, and ought to be no less considered, &c. He 
expatiates on the thousand-and-one vegetables and other ‘ victual’ 
which people know not how to dress with honour and content- 
ment (‘avec honneur et contentement’), and then exclaims that, 
as France has borne off the bell from all other nations in courtes 
and bienséance, it is only right and proper that she should be no 
less esteemed for her polite and delicate manner of living (‘ pour 
la fagon de vivre honneste et delicate’). We regret we have not 
= to extract a few of M. La Varranne’s receipts. Many of 

hem are curious, and some of them useful; but what we are 
chiefly struck with, is the frequency with which he introduces 
capers into his cookery, an article for which we believe we are in- 
debted to Barbary, and rarely introduced into the cookery of 
modern France, except in sauces for turbot and salmon, and in a 
few entrées, liaisons, and ragouts. 

La Varranne, after having given hundreds of other receipts, 
consoles himself, at the conclusion of his labours, with the reflec- 
tion, ‘ That as all other books, as well ancient as modern, were 
composed for the aliment of the mind, it was but just that the 
body should be a little considered,’ and therefore it was, says he, 
that I meddled with a subject so necessary to its conservation. 
Enjoy, then, my receipts, dear reader, he exclaims, ‘ Jouissez en, 
cher lecteur, pendant que je m’étudierai’) vous exposer en vente 
quelque chose qui meritera vos emplois plus relevez et plus solides.’ 

The first edition of that remarkable cookery book, the ‘ Dons 
de Comus,’ appeared about 1740, and is in every respect a superior 
work to the droll production just mentioned. It was composed 
by M. Marin, cook of the Duchesse de Chaulnes. The very learned 
and ingenious preface, signed de Querlon, is by Father Brumoy, 
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the Jesuit, the translator of the ‘ ThéAtre des Grecs.’ An Italian 
author calls a preface the sauce of a book, ‘ La Salsa del Libro;’ 
and certainly never was there a more piquant and spicy sauce than 
that of the erudite Father. He has brought ancient and modern 
literature to bear on the matter in hand. Not content with citing 
orators, poets and historians, he has also summoned the doctors, 
in the persons of the Frenchman Hecquet and the Englishman 
Cheyne. His comparison between ancient and modern cookery is 
ingenious. 

** Modern cookery,” says he, ‘‘ established on the foundations of 
the ancient, possesses more variety, simplicity and cleanliness, with 
infinitely less of labour and elaboration, and it is withal more 
scavante. The ancient cuisine was complicated and full of details. 
But the modern cuisine isa perfect system of chemistry. The science 
of the cook consists in decomposing, in rendering easy of digestion, 
in quintessencing (so to speak) the viands, in extracting from them 
light and woasiildiag juices, and in so mixing them together, that 
no one flavour shall predominate, but that all shall behnebelh 


and blended. This is the high aim and great effort of art. The 
harmony which strikes the eye in a picture should in a sauce cause 
in the palate as agreeable a sensation.” There is nothing new under 
the sun. A friend has recently lent us a copy of St. Augustine, 
in which is the very same thought, ‘ Omnia pulchritudinis forme 


unitas est,’ says the learned father. The following is Father Bru- 
moy’s idea of a perfect cook: ‘ A perfect cook should exactly un- 
derstand the properties of the substances he employs, that he may 
correct or render more perfect (corriger ou ee such ali- 
ments as nature presents in a raw state. He should have a sound 
head (la téte saine), a sure taste, and a “elicate palate, that he may 
cleverly combine the ingredients. Seasoning is the rock of indif- 
ferent cooks (l’ecueil des médiocres ouvriers). A cook should have 
a ready hand to operate promptly, and should assiduously stud 
the ae of his master, wholly conforming his own thereto.”* All 
this is excellent in its way. It is rare to find history, metaphy- 
sics and chemistry, the tone of a man of the world, the taste of an 
erudite classic, and the talent of a really good cook, so happily 
blended. Father Brumoy is the very opposite of that Greek cook, 
of whom Pausanias makes mention, whom all the world praised 
for his running, but whom no one praised for his ragouts: for in 
the three volumes before us there are a variety of admirable re- 
ceipts, which have made the stock in trade of many cookery books 
more vaunted and better known than Father Brumoy’s. 

The ‘ Dons de Comus’ was followed by a spruce little satire, in- 


* “Namque cocus domini debet habere gulam.’—Martial. 
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tituled ‘ Lettre d’un Patissier Anglais au nouveau cuisinier Fran- 
cais,’ in which the sot-disant pastrycook deals some hard blows to 
the Jesuit. 

In the ‘ Dons de Comus’ there had been much dissertation about 
quintessences, and the giving the largest portion of nutriment 
in the smallest possible compass. Hereupon the ‘ Patissier An- 
glais’ says, ‘ Thus the more the nourishment of the body shall be 
subtilised and alembicated, the more will the qualities of the mind 
be rarefied and quintessenced too. From these principles, demon- 
strated in your work, great advantage may be reaped in all educa- 
tional establishments. Children lose an infinity of time in learning 
the dead languages, and other trash of that kind, whereas, hence- 
forward, it will only be necessary, according to your system, to 
give them an alimentary education, proper for the state for which 
they are destined. For example: fora young lad destined to live 
in the atmosphere of a court, whipped cream and calves’ trotters 
should be procured; for a sprig of fashion, linnets’ heads, quin- 
tessences of May bugs, butterfly broth, and other light tnfles. 
For a lawyer, destined to the chicanery of the Palais or who would 
shine at the bar, sauces of mustard and vinegar and other con- 
diments of a bitter and pungent nature would be required.” Ap- 
pended to the ‘ Patissier Anglais’ was ‘ Le Cuisinier Gascon,’ an 
excellent and valuable little work, now extremely scarce. There 
are many admirable receipts in this little volume, to which Mrs. 
Rundell was deeply indebted. She has borrowed largely from it 
without acknowledgment. 

‘La Science du Maitre d’Hétel Cuisinier’ was the next pub- 
lished in point of chronological order. This was an attempt to 
render cookery the handmaid of medicine, and had great success. 
The plan, though not new in the conception, for the germ of it 
may be found in Terence, ‘Coquina medicine famulatrix est,’ 
(Donat. in Terent. Andr., Act i, Sc. 1,) was undoubtedly so in 
the execution; and the associated booksellers reaped a profitable 
harvest. 

The cookery of France at this epoch, and indeed from the time 
of Louis XIV., was distinguished by luxury and sumptuousness, 
but, according to Caréme, was wanting in ‘ delicate sensualism.’ 
They ate well, indeed, at the court, says the professor of the culi- 
nary art, but the rich citizens, the men of letters, the artists, ‘were 
only in the course of learning to dine, drink, and laugh with con- 
venance.- Vatel, of whom so much hasbeen said,’ says Caréme, 
‘had only a mind deeply intent on his subject, you but see in him 
the conscientious man of duty and etiquette. itis death astonishes 
but does not melt you (sa mort frappe mais ne touche $i) for he 
had not reached the highest elevation of his art.’ You cannot 
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think, you who read these lines, that any one of our cooks of the 
_— day, brought up by Caréme, could ever fall into his faults. 

or whatever may happen, a cook, like a commander, and, indeed, 
like the great masters of the art, Laguipiére and Caréme, ‘ should 
always have splendid and imposing reserves.’ 

This dictum of Caréme must be taken, like many of his dishes 
and sauces, cum grano salis. Mboliére lived and wrote at this pe- 
riod; and though it would be unfair not to concede that he was 
greatly in advance of his age, and, like Shakspeare, seemed to be 
universally informed, and by intuition, yet on the other hand we 
scarcely need a better description of a gourmand than is to be 
found in the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ act iv. Sc.l. The lan- 
guage of the art, too, is as much superior to the jargon of profes- 
sional cooks, as Paques is (the pun was inevitable) to Caréme. 
But here is the passage, in extenso, from which our readers may 
judge:—‘ Si Damis s’en étoit mélé, tout seroit dans les régles; 
il y auroit par-tout de l’élégance et de l’érudition, et il ne manque- 
roit pas de vous exagérer lui-méme toutes les piéces du repas qu'il 
vous donneroit, et de vous faire tomber d’accord de sa haute capa- 
cité dans la science des tous morceaux; de vous parler d’un pain 
de vin & bizeau doré, relevé de crofite par-tout, croquant tendre- 
ment sous la dent; d’un vin a séve velouté, armé d’un vert qui 
n’est point trop commandant; d’un carriré du mouton gourmand 
de persil; d’une longe de veau de riviére, longue, blanche, déli- 
cate, et qui, sous les dents, est une vraie pite d’amande; de per- 
drix relevées, d’un fumet surprenant; et pour son opéra, d'une 
soupe 4 bouillon perlé, soutenue d’un jeune gros dindon, can- 
tonnée de pigeonneaux, et couronnée d’oignons blancs, mariés avec 
la chicorée.” It should also be observed that St. Evremond, a 
man of letters as well as a soldier and a gentleman, rendered him- 
self celebrated even in 1654, for the exquisiteness of his taste in 
cookery, and that the coterie in which he lived were equally fa- 
mous for their good cheer. The dinners of the Commandeur de 
Souvré, of the Comted’ Oloure, and of the Marquis de Bois Dauphin, 
were celebrated for equal refinement and delicacy. Lavardin, 
Bishop of Mans, in speaking of the clique, says, ‘ Ils ne sauroient 
manger que du veau de riviere: il faut que leurs perdrix viennent 
d’ Auvergne: que leurs lapins soit de la Roche Guyon.’* The same 
thought may be found in the fifth Satire of Juvenal, though some- 
what differently expressed. 

Mullus erit domino, quem misit Corsica, vel quem 
Taurominitane rupes, quando omne peractum est, 
Et jam deficit nostrum mare. 


* Amsterdam, 1726. 
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With the qualifying restrictions previously made, we may fairly 
admit that it is not to the Grand Monarque, but to the Rega 
Orleans, that the French of the present day owe the exquisite 
cuisine of the eighteenth century. The Pain a la d Orléans was the 
invention of the regent himself; the filets de lapereau a la B 
were invented by his abandoned daughter, the Duchess de Bern, 
who plunged into every sensual excess, and whose motto was 
‘ Courte et bonne? Her suppers were the best, and, it must be 
added, the most profligate in Paris; and if the scandalous chro- 
nicles of the time be not mere fables, the regent her father fre- 
quented her table and her boudoir for more vicious purposes than 
mere gluttony. 

The suppers of the Duke of Orleans, says St. Simon, became 
a school of libertinage. When the hour of the repast arrived, the 
prince and his acolytes barricaded themselves in the apartment, 
and however serious the affair, or however imminent the danger, 
express orders were given that his orgies should not be inter- 
rupted. He ate in the company of the strangest sort of people, 
with his mistresses, with opera girls, often with the Duchess of 
Berri, some women of equivocal reputation, and some people of 
note remarkable for their wit and profligacy. The cheer was ex- 
quisite; the past and present gallantries of the court and of the 
town were Seed alternately, while ever and anon smutty 
stories were told. Neither men nor women, persons nor things, 
were spared. Much and good wine was drunk; the company 
grew more unrestrained each moment, obscenity and filth and 
impiety were openly proclaimed, and when this delectable coterie 
were no longer able to stand or to sit, they retired to bed. Ina 
word, says the garrulous but graphic duke, ‘ le prince s’enterra tout 
entier dans l’orgie’. 

As the Duchess de Berri, the daughter of the regent, was 
‘gourmande’ as well as ‘ gallante,’ she is deified by the race 
of cooks and epicures, one of whom tells us that the alimentary 
art owes to her fertile genius a great number of receipts. Nor was 
she the only female who distinguished herself at this era in 
cookery, for it became d-la-mode to be the creator of a plat. 
The ‘ filets de volaille 4 la Bellevue’ were invented by the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour, in the chiiteau of Bellevue, for the ‘ petits 
soupers’ of the king. The ‘ poulets 4 la Villeroy’ owe their birth to 
the Maréchale de Luxembourg, then Duchess of Villeroy, one of 
the most sensual ‘ gourmandes’ of the court of Louis XV. The 
‘Chartreuse 4 la Mauconseil’ has been transmitted to us by the 
Marquise de Mauconseil, celebrated alike by her taste and her 
gallantries. The ‘vol au vent a la Nesle’ proceeded from the 
fertile brain of the Marquis de Nesle, who refused the peerage to 
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remain premier marquis of France, and the ‘ poularde a la Mont- 
morency’ was the production of the duke of that name. ‘ Filets 
de veau a la Montgolfier,’ are so named because they are of the 
shape of balloons. The ‘ petites bouchées a la reine’ owe their origin 
to Maria Leczinska, wife of Louis X V., whose devotions, however 
self-denying in other respects, never prevented her from relishing 
a good dinner. All the entrées bearing the name of Bayonnaises 
were invented by the Maréchal Duke de Richelieu. The ‘ per- 
dreaux i la Montglas’ acknowledge as their father a worthy 
magistrate of Montpelier, whilst the ‘ cailles 4 la Mirepoix, 
were imagined by the marechal of that name, who in gourman- 
dise, but in gourmandise only, rivalled the Marechal de Luxem- 
bourg; and last, though not least, the ‘ coteletes 4 la Maintenon’ 
were the favourite dish of that frigid piece of pompous and demure 
hypocrisy, Madame de Maintenon. 

Sem what we have said, it may be concluded that the regency 
and the reign of Louis XV. were among the grand epochs of 
French cookery. The long peace which followed the treaty of 
Utrecht, the large fortunes made by the tribe of financiers, who, 
in ruining the state, enriched themselves—the tranquil and voluptu- 
ous life of a monarch who gave himself more concern about his 
personal pleasures and enjoyments than his royal renown—the 
character of the courtiers and public men of the time—all, all 
contributed to stamp an intensely sensual character on the age of 
Louis XV. A taste in English equipages and horses was now in- 
troduced, and our puddings and beef-steaks were also imitated. 
The example of the regent was refined on and extended in this 
reign. The petits soupers of the king were cited as models of 
delicacy and gourmandise. The kitchen in France, as all the 
world over, requires ‘ the cankers of a calm world and a long 

, to sustain and support it; while the troubles of the League 
and the Fronde, the temperament of Louis XIV., and the des- 
potic and tempestuous character of Richelieu, interfered with its 
progress in former reigns. There were great cooks as well as great 
captains in the rei lasts XIV., notwithstanding the disparag- 
ing remarks atk Geen casts on the memory of Vatel; but 
a witty author maintains that the only ineffaaceble and immortal 
reputation of that time handed down to us in cookery, is that of 
the Marquis de Bechamel, who introduced into the sauce for tur- 
bot and cod-fish an infusion of cream. The ‘ Bechamel de Turbot 
and de Cabillaud’ still maintain their popularity, though kings, 
dynasties, and empires have fallen, and half the globe has been 
revolutionized. 

In the royal kitchen of Louis XVI, the art as an art declined, 
but the sacred fire of cookery (to use the inflated language of 
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some of the craft) was preserved in many old houses, as, for in- 
stance, in the establishments of Marshals Richelieu and Duras, the 
Duke of La Valliére, the Marquis de Brancas, the Count de Tessé, 
and some others, who equalled in the delicacy of their tables the 
elegant sumptuosity of the reign of Louis XV. The excesses of 
some of the French nobility of this day would now appear in- 
credible. One hundred and twenty pheasants were, at this period, 
weekly consumed in the kitchens of the Prince de Condé; and the 
Duke de Penthievre, in going to preside over the estates of Bur- 
gundy, was preceded by one deel and fifty-two hommes de 
bouche! Can any, after this, wonder at the excesses of the Revo- 
lution? The unexpected death of Louis XV. (says a gourmand 
of the succeeding reign, and who survived the Revolution and 
the Consulate) struck a mortal blow at cookery. His successor, 
young and vigorous, ate with more voracity than delicacy, and 
did not pride himself on (the words are untranslateable) a ‘ grande 
finesse de gout’—an exquisite delicacy of taste in the choice of his 
food. Large joints of butchers’ meat, and dishes essentially nu- 
tritive, represented his ideas of good living. His enormous appe- 
tite contented itself in satisfying hunger; learned efforts were not 
necessary to stimulate its vast cravings. 

The Revolution at length broke forth, and the historians of the 
kitchen speak with mournfulness of its effect on the science, which 
Montaigne quaintly calls ‘1’art de la gueule.? The kitchens of the 
faubourg St. Germain and the Chaussée d’ Antin no longer smoked, 
the perfume of truffles was exhaled and vanished, the great and 
noble of the land were obliged to fly for their lives, and too often 
to dine with Duke Humphrey, or at best to dine frugally and 
sparingly. The financiers, who aped the luxuries and mimicked 
the extravagance of the court, were all ruined or denounced. The 
stoic’s fare—the radish and the egg, the Jus nigrum of the severe 
Spartans, and the black bread of the Germans of the middle ages, 
scarcely fit food for horses, were now revived. For three long years, 
this spare Spartan régime continued. Had the Goths and Vandals 
= on a little longer, says a witty epicure, who survived the Revo- 

ution, the receipt for a fricassee of Sian had been infallibly lost. 
The markets were no longer supplied. Beef, mutton, ham, and veal, 
had disappeared ; as to fish, it was preposterous to think of it.* Not 
2 good turbot, or salmon or sturgeon, says Grimod, appeared during 
the Revolution. Fowls and e had become a ‘ sick epicure’s 
dream,’ not a solid reality. Nor were these miseries confined to 


Paris alone. ‘ You might go into ar says the same 


author, ‘ with a ream of assignats in your 


d, and not be able to 


* « Almanach des Gourmands,’ 6me année, 
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buy asack of flour.’ A return toa gold currency produced a visible 
alterationin the Rescibaria. The louis and the five-franc pieces again 

opled the markets with a populace of —s and partridges. 
Goaks again began to talk in the language which the Italian maitre 
d hétel of Cardinal Carnaffa addressed to the pleasant and witty 
Montaigne, language which the laughing author has pee 
recorded in those inimitable volumes, which will be read and ad- 
mired so long as the French language and literature endure. ‘ Il 
m’a fait un discours de cette science de gueule avec une gravité 
et contenance magistrale comme s‘il m’eust parlé de quelque grand 
poinct de theologie. I] m’a dechiffré une difference d’appetits; la 
police de ses sauces; les qualités des ingredients et leurs effects, les 
differences des salades. Aprés cela il est entré sur l’ordre de 
service plein de belles etimportante considerations, et tout cela enflé 
de riches et magnifiques paroles; et celles mémes qu’on employe & 
traiter du gouvernement d’un empire.’ 

The oxen of Auvergne and Normandy were now again 
marched slowly and gravely up from the provinces, to be slaugh- 
tered. The sheep of Beauvais, of Cotentin, and the Ardennes, 
were again, as under the old régime, cut up into cutlets, and 
the cooks soon appeared. Instead of serving as chefs de 
cuisine, butlers, intendants, and maitre d’hétels, they now were 
called citoyens, pensionnaires, and rentiers; for there were no 
grand seigneurs to employ them. For a while there was some 
imconvenience, but a Frenchman sooner accommodates himself 
to circumstances than any other human being, and such of the 
cuisiniers as had saved somewhat from the shipwreck of the revo- 
lution, formed eating-houses, taverns, and restaurants. These esta- 
blishments have since become the temples of good cheer and 
gourmandise, in which our wandering countrymen spend and 
have spent millions upon millions of money ; but it is an histo- 
rical fact known to few, that the greater number of these restau- 
rants owe their origin to the Revilution® 

The complete overthrow of the French kitchen, the work of 
three centuries, might have been effected at this season, had not 
its traditions been preserved. Happily there were Acolytes and 
Neophytes sufficient in existence, says one of the historians, to 
catch and — the scientific savour of the ancient ‘ flesh 
pots.’ In such a loss as this, weightier interests had been impe- 


* Previous to 1789, says the ‘ Almanach des Gourmands,’ tom. i. p. 162, there 
were not 100 restaurateurs in Paris. Now (in 1803) there are five times as 
many. We dare say, speaking at random and without book, there are at present 
4000 or 5000, great and small. The author of the ‘ Almanach des Gourm:.ds’ 
falls into the strange mistake of attributing the increase of restaurateurs to an 
Anglomania. ‘It is well known,’ says he, ‘ that the English almost always dine at 
a tavern. What inconceivable ignorance ! 
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rilled than mere cookery. More than half the intelligence, and 
nearly all of the French agreeability of the past age, had been in 
a great degree — by the French cuisine. The cook of 
the Condés and the Soubises contributed in no mean degree to 
give a zest and a vivacity to the dinners at which Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, D’Alembert, Duclos, and Vauven- 
argues so often met ; and this remark applies, in a great degree, 
to. the suppers of Madame du Deffard, the dinners of the Baron 
D’Holbach, and the dinners, suppers, and pic-nics of the agreeable 
Crawford of Auchinames, whose ‘ Tableau of French Literature’ is 
not sufficiently known nor read in our day. It was at these 
social réunions, that French conversation, then indeed a ‘style 
parlé’, became animated and improved by the exquisite cheer which 
the ‘cunning hand’ of the cook provided. A few hours of 
delightful, easy, unrestrained conversation between polite and 
well-informed men, did more to advance the progress of the human 
mind than the labours of a wilderness of speculative book-making 
academies. The solution of many great and grave questions— 
the propagation of new and enlarged views, the production of 
ingenious essays and instructive memoirs, are all owing to that 
elegant and agreeable body of men and women, kept together in a 
main degree by the exquisite attraction of petits soupers and 
luxurious dinners. 

From the moment of the Executive Directory, 1795, to the 
period of the 18th Brumaire, all the historians among the great 
cooks admit that their illustrious art was under the greatest obli- 
gations to Barras, that well-born tribune of the people, of whose 
family it was said, ‘ noble comme les Barras, aussi anciens que les 
rochers de Provence. Whether as Commissary of the government 
at Toulon, at whose siege, by the way, he first became acquainted 
with Bonaparte, or as Director, or as residing as a private gen- 
tleman at his chiteau of Grosbois, Barras always exhibited those 
Epicurean tastes, which were either natural to him, or which he 
had acquired from a residence at the French settlement of 
Pondicherry. 

During the most ferocious periods of the Revolution, there were 
but two splendid exceptions to the self-denying ordinances of the 
time. That desperate demagogue Danton loved and copiously in- 
dulged himself in morels, and is recorded to have given dinners 
at 400 francs a head; and Barras, when in the Directory, had his 
button mushrooms conveyed to him en poste from the Bouches 
du Rhone. 

Napoleon, who may be said to have succeeded to power at the 
epoch of the 18th Brumaire, is falsely represented as an enemy of 
the pleasures of the table. It is true a love of good cheer was not 

VOL. XXXIIT.—NO. LXV. oO 
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a dominant passion with him; he did not exhibit the crapulous 
gluttony of an over-fed sensualist, but he was not insensible to 
the pleasures of good eating. M. de Bausset,* the prefect of the 
Imperial palace, has Lente down in his most interesting work 
some of the emperor's ordinary bills of fare. They are distin- 
guished by simplicity and moderation, but there is also a pervad- 
ing suitableness and taste very significant of the man, and of the 
nation over which he ‘ reigned and governed.’ 

M. de Cussy, also attached to the kitchen and household of the 
emperor, and who obtained from his patron, or assumed, the title 
of Marquis de Cussy, has also left us interesting details on the sub- 
ject. ‘One day at breakfast,’ says he (this was some time after 
his marriage), Napoleon, after having eaten, with his habitual 
’ haste, a wing of chicken ‘a la Tartare,’ turned towards M. de 

Cussy (who was always poe at the emperor’s meals), and the 
following dialogue took place between them: ‘The deuce! I have 
always hitherto found chicken-meat flat and insipid, but this is 
excellent.'—‘ Sire, if your Majesty would permit, I would desire 
to have the honour of serving a fowl every day in a different 
fashion. —‘ What! M. de Cussy, you are then master of 365 dif- 
ferent ways of dressing fowl?/—‘ Yes, Sire, and perhaps your 
Majesty, after a trial, would take a pleasure a la science gastrono- 
mique. All great men have encouraged that science, and, with- 


out citing to your Majesty the example of the — Frederick, 


who had a special cook for each favourite dish, 1 might invoke, 
in support of my assertion, all the great names immortalized by 
glory. —‘ Well, then, M. de Cussy,’ replied the emperor, ‘ we 
shall put your abilities to the test.’ The case, we think, might 
be left to a jury of gourmands on this evidence, and sure we 
are the emperor would be convicted, if not of ‘ gourmandise,’ at 
least of ‘ friandise.’ Who will, however, deny the ‘ gourmandise’ 
of his arch-chancellor, Cambacéres, or of his minister of foreign 
affairs, Talleyrand? ‘The first clouds of smoke (says Ude) 
which announced the resurrection of cookery, appeared from the 
kitchen of a.quondam bishop. Napoleon himself was in the habit 
of saying, that more fortunate treaties, more happy arrangements 
and reconciliations were due to the cook of Cambacéres than to 
the crowd of diplomatic nonentities who thronged the antecham- 
bers of the Tuileries. On one occasion, the town of Geneva sent 
to the arch-chancellor a monster trout, together with the sauce, 
the expense of which was verified by the Cour des Comptes as 
amounting to 6000 francs, or 2401. of our money. 


* “Memoires Anecdotiques sur l’intérieur du Palais, et sur quelques Evenemens 
de lEmpire, depuis 1805 jusqu’au 1 Mai 1814, pour servir a l'Histoire de Na- 
poleon,’ par L. I’. J. De Bausset, ancien Préfet du Palais Impérial. 
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We are now arrived at a rare epoch in the history of cookery. 
We allude to the publication of the first number of the ‘ Almanach 
des Gourmands,’ which appeared in the beginning of the year 
1803, and which the late Duke of York called the most delightful 
book that was ever printed. The sale of this work was prodigious. 
22,000 copies of the four first years were speedily disposed of, and 
the work subsequently went through new editions. As the book 
is very scarce everywhere, and not to be found in England, we 
may be pardoned for dwelling on it. Gastronomy became the 
fashion of this day. Every one spoke on the subject; many 
wrote on it. Cookery passed from the kitchen to the shop, from 
the shop to the counting-house, from the counting-house to the 
studies of lawyers and physicians; thence to the salons and cabi- 
nets of ladies and statesmen. The object of life, according, at 
least, to our simple English notions, seemed reversed. People in 
England eat to live; in France they appeared to live only to eat. 
This was in consonance with French character and practice. 

To return, however, to the ‘ Almanach des Gourmands.’ Each 
volume contained an almanac for the year in which it was pub- 
lished, and a species of nutritive itinerary of the different traiteurs, 
rotisseurs, restaurateurs, porkmen, poulterers, butchers, bakers, 
provision, sauce, and spice shops, milkmen, oilmen, &c. Nor were 
the cafés, limonadiers, glaciers, nor wine and liqueur merchants 
neglected, for ample and amusing accounts of almost all the princi- 
pal magasins de comestibles are given. The volumes are generall 
written in a playful, humorous style, and occasionally indicate oni- 
ginality and research. The first four numbers are far the best, 
though there are passages in the seventh, eighth, and ninth equal 
to any thing which appeared in the preceding numbers. The au- 
thor and editor was Grimod de la Reyniere. His father, a ‘ fer- 
mier général, was choked, in 1754, by rather too voraciously 
attempting to swallow a slice of a pité de foies gras. The son 
inherited the hereditary passion for the pleasures of the table, 
joined to a sprightly yet quaint humour, which rendered him a 
general favourite. It must be admitted that while he inspired a 
taste for cookery, he ennobled its language. As a specimen of his 
manner, we shall begin by giving a short extract from the second 
volume, under the head of the health of cooks. 


“ The finger of a good cook (says our author), should alternate per- 
petually between the stewpan and his mouth, and it is only thus in 
tasting every moment his ragouts, that he can hit upon the precise 
medium. His palate should therefore have an extreme delicacy, and be 
in some sort virgin, in order that the slightest trifle may stimulate it, 
and thus forewarn him of its faults. But the continual odour of ovens 
—the necessity under which a cook lies to drink often, and sometimes 
0 2 
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of bad wine, the vapour of charcoal, the accumulation of bile, and many 
other things, each and all contribute to interfere with his organs of 
sense, and most quickly to derange and alter his sense of taste. His 
palate becomes indurated; he has no longer that tact, that finesse, that 
exquisite sensibility, on which depends susceptibility of taste. His palate 
at length becomes case-hardened. ‘The only means of restoring to him 
that flower which he has lost (cette fleur qu'il a perdue), and recruiting 
his strength, his suppleness, and his delicatesse, is to purge him, despite 
of any resistance he may be induced to make ; for there are cooks deaf 
to the voice of glory, who see no need to take physic when they are in 
health. Oh, ye then who wish to enjoy at your daily board delicate and 
recherché fare, cause your cooks to be purged frequently (faites purger 
moran vos cuisiniers), for there is no other means to accomplish your 
wishes.” 

In another volume, published in 1806, the author tells us that 
in Riom, in Auvergne, there was an innkeeper named Simon, 
who had a special talent for dressing frogs. ‘The process of feed- 
ing and dressing them is given at length, admirably and graphi- 
cally told, but at far too great a length to extract. ‘ What proves 
the goodness of the dish, and the impossibility of counterfeiting it,’ 
says Grimod, ‘ is, that the author has gained 200,000 francs at this 
art, though he gives you for 24 sous a dish containing three dozen 
of frogs.’ 

The three ‘ Fréres Provenceaux’, we learn in the same vo- 


lume, were even thus early renowned for Provencal —— 


and, above all, for their ‘ Brandades de Merluche;’ and the 
veal of Pontoise was then, as now, fed on cream and biscuits, 
and carried to ‘Paris in carriages made expressly for the pur- 
ose. It is in this year’s almanac also that the author speaks 
of the death of a celebrated gourmand and friend of his, Doc- 
tor Gastaldy, physician to the late Duke of Cumberland. The 
last dinner which he partook of was on Wednesday, the 20th De- 
cember, at Cardinal Belloy’s, Archbishop of Paris, where, having 
eaten three times of the belly part of the salmon, he died of the 
effects of this invincible gluttony. The doctor would have gone 
to the belly part a fourth time, but that the prelate ‘ tenderly up- 
braided him for his imprudence, and ordered the desired dish to be 
removed’ (le reprit tendrement de son imprudence, et fit enlever 
ce sujet de convoitise). But alas, it was too late-—the gulosity of 
Gastaldy caused his death, and he was hastily buried the day after 
his demise. Let this be a warning to priests in high places, whe- 
ther Protestant, Popish, or Presbyterian. 
Our author has a long chapter on the opening of oysters, from 
which we can only extract the concluding portion. 
“Tt is not until the oyster is detached from the under shell that it 
ceases to live. The real lovers of oysters (such, for example, as the late 
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M. Grimod de Verneuil), won’t allow the oysterwomen to open their 
fish, reserving to themselves the important privilege of performing this 
operation on their own plate, in order that they may have the pleasure 
of swallowing alive this interesting fish.” 

It is in this volume that the important secret is disclosed that 
the flesh of beasts slaughtered, and fowls and game killed by elec- 
tricity, is much more tender than if killed in the usual manner. 
‘ The discoverer of this important truth,’ says Grimod, ‘ was a Dr. 
Beyer, of the Rue de Clichy, who deserves to be ranked with the 
Rechaud, the Morillon, and the Robert, who had so worthily 
illustrated the culinary art, towards the end of the last century; 
and who, like the Raphaels, the Michael Angelos, and the Ru- 
bens, have been the founders of the three great schools of good 
living.’ 

al also do we find a dissertation on asses’ flesh, wherein the 
author states that, during the blockade of Malta by the English 
and Neapolitans, the inhabitants, having had recourse to horse- 
flesh, dogflesh, cats, rats, &c., at length tried asses’ flesh, and found 
it so excellent, that the gourmands of Valetta preferred this strange 
diet to the best beef and veal. When an ass was killed, there 
was great competition for the prime bits. ‘ Your ass,’ says Isouard, 
father of the musical composer of that name, ‘ should not be more 
than three or four years old, and fat.’ 

Speaking of Malta reminds us that there is also an account of 
a seasoning used by the gourmands of Terra Nova, a small town 
situated on the southern coast of Sicily, between Gergali and 
Scoglietti, on the sea-shore. This is a white grease, extracted 
from the fig-pecker, much sought after by the gourmands of Sicil 
and Naples. At Malta all respectable families use it in lieu of oil 
and butter. An immense number of birds, taken in nets, are ne- 
cessary to produce so much grease. When killed they are thrown, 
in immense heaps, into an enormous oven, and the fat is thus 
melted out. It is bottled, and the carcases of the birds thrown 
away. 

The * Manuel des Amphytrions,’ by the author of the almanac, 
is as curious and amusing, and a more succinct work than the 
* Almanach des Gourmands.’ 

We are now arrived at the epoch of the Restoration, and the 
first work of any note, published in 1814, was that of Beauvilliers. 
The author had been cook to the Count de Provence (Louis 
XVIII.), but at this period followed the business of a restaurateur 
in the Rue de Richelieu. Any eulogium on such a work would 
be supererogatory. The artist, who had been many years cook 
to the inventor of the ‘ Soupe 2 la Xavier, that consummate and 


gouty gourmand, Louis X VIIL., and who had often served and 
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satisfied the Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., the inventor 
of the ‘ris de veau 4 la d’Artois,’ must have been a cook of sur- 
passing merit. 

The ‘ Physiologie du Godt’ appeared in 1828. The author was 
M. Brillat Savari, ‘ Conseillier en la Cour de Cassation.” He 
had been bred to the bar, and was already in practice when the Re- 
volution broke out. By the suffrages of his townsmen he was sent 
as a deputy to the Constituent Assembly. But in 1793, having re- 
sisted the progress of anarchy, he was breed toemigrate. He em- 
barked for the United States, and established himself at New York, 
where he remained for two years, giving lessons in the French lan- 
guage, and filling nightly one of the first places in the orchestra of 
the theatre; for, among his other numba, he was distin- 
guished as a musician. During the Directory he returned, and 
the last twenty-five years of his life were spent in the Court of 
Cassation. It was in the leisure which this honourable retreat 
afforded him that he composed this work. It is, however, more a 
scientific essay, or a book of aphorisms, in the short and senten- 
tious style of the ancients, than a practical work on cookery. 

Some of the statistics of this book are curious. It appears that, 
from the 1st of November to the end of February, there is a daily 


consumption of 300 turkeys, making, in all, but 36,000 turkeys. 


’ 
The work also contains a number of witty and curious anecdotes, 


from which we venture to extract one. 

‘‘ M. de Sanzai, Archbishop of Bordeaux, was an agreeable man and 
a respected prelate. He had won from one of his grand vicars a 
truffied turkey, which the loser seemed in no haste to pay. Towards 
the close of the carnival, the archbishop reminded his subordinate of 
the lost wager. ‘ Monseigneur,’ said the vicar, ‘the truffles are good 
for nothing this year.’ ‘Bah, bah!’ replied the archbishop, ‘ that’s a 


report spread by the turkeys,’ (c'est un bruit que les dindons font 
courir). 


A vast number of editions of the ‘ Cuisiniére Bourgeoise’ have 
appeared both in France and Switzerland, and, to speak truly, 


we know of no more useful work. A greater number of copies have 
been sold, for the last seventy years, than even of the ‘ r ables’ of 
La Fontaine. The receipts are by no means expensive, and there 
is no better cookery for the middle classes of all countries. Even 
in England the dishes might be adopted among the better classes, 
occasionally abridging any undue portion of garlic or onion. This 
work was pirated at Neufchatel, in 1798, by the celebrated 
Fauche Borel, employed in many delicate negotiations by the 
emigrants, and he a a large sum by the piracy. 

The ‘Cuisinier Royal,’ published by Barba, is also a good 
work. It is of a more ostentatious character than the ‘ Cuisinitre 
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Bourgeoise,’ but the receipts are very numerous and varied, and 
there are no learned disquisitions on the art, which many would 
consider an advantage. 

We have now gone through the chief culinary works of 
France, and it remains for us to speak of Englsh cookery 
and cookery-books. And first of the former. The traditions of 
English cookery are faint, few, and far between. In the earlier 
comedies there are few allusions to the art, and even in Shaks- 
~ himself, though we find mention of barley-broth, of calve’s 

ead and capon, of collops, cod’shead, soused gurnet, and salmon 
tail, of roasted pig and rashers, of beef and mustard, and ‘ thick 
Tewkesbury mustard,’ of hot venison pasty and hodge pudding, 
and lastly (we suppose in ridicule of foreign cookery), of ‘ adders’ 
heads and toads carbonadoed ;’ yet still from these names we can 
draw no other inference than that such dishes were in vogue. 
From the reign of Elizabeth to the Revolution, the style of 
cookery was undoubtedly heavy and substantial. Chines of beef 
and pork smoked on the early dinner tables, and were eaten cold, 
and washed down with foaming tankards of ale on the following 
morning. 

The age of Anne was distinguished by an extraordinary burst 
of intellectual vigour and great progress in the culinary art. 
Though the comedies of Congreve, ‘Wycherly, and Vanbrugh, 
are fair specimens of the society of that day, still they throw 
little light on the social habits of the people. From the manner 
in which Lady Wishfort drinks, in the ‘ Way of the World,’ 
and the exhibition of Sir Wilful Witwosd’s drunkenness, in 
the same piece, we would infer that immoderate inebriety was 
the characteristic of the time. Valentine, in ‘ Love for Love,’ 
calls for a bottle of sack and a toast; and Careless, in ‘ The 
Double Dealer,’ exclaims ‘ I’m weary of guzzling’ 

The pages of Pope throw an important light on the cookery 
of his time. His imitation of the 2d satire of the 2d book of 
Horace has a value which cannot always be affixed to his more 
important pieces. A light is not only thrown on the personal ha- 
bits of the man, but on the social characteristics of the epoch. 

Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men 
Will choose a pheasant still before a hen ; 

Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 

Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 
Though cut in pieces as my lord can eat ; 

Yet for small turbots such esteem profess, 
Because God made these large, the other less. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, send me, gods,! a whole hog barbecued! 
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The hog-barbacued is a West India term of gluttony. It was 
a hog roasted whole, stuffed with spice and basted with Madeira 
wine. Allusion is made to this dish in Foote’s ‘ Patron,’ where 
Sir Peter Pepperpot says, ‘I am invited to dinner on a barbacue, 
and the villains have forgot my bottle of chian.’ 

It is plain from every line of these imitations of Pope, that 
the science of cookery had made great strides in the reign of 
Anne, nor is this to be wondered at. ‘ La Reine Anne,” says 
a French author, “‘ était trés gourmande ; elle ne dédaignait pas 
de s‘entretenir avec son cuisinier, et les dispensaires Anglais contien- 
nent beaucoup de préparations designées ad la maniére de la Reine 
Anne.” The following glimpse at the table of the poet himself 
has an attractive interest: 

Content with little I can piddle here 

On brocoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient friends, tho’ poor, or out of play, 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 

*Tis true, no turbots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords ; 
To Hounslow Heath I point, and Bansted-Down, 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own. 
From yon old walnut-tree a shower shall fall ; 

And grapes, long lingering on my only wall ; 

And figs from standard and capilben join ; 

The devil is in you if you cannot dine. 


The bill of fare at this time often consisted in this month of 
April of the following: green geese, or veal and bacon—haunch 
of venison roasted—a lumber pie—rabbits and tarts. Second 
course: cold lamb—cold neat’s tongue pie—salmon, lobsters, and 
prawns—asparagus. 

But in other months the following dishes were given—brawn 
and mustard, hashed shoulder of mutton, broiled geese, minced 
a loin of veal, marrow pie, venison pasty, a lambstone pie, 

estphalia bacon, a Westphalia ham, sathiealen pie, neat’s-tongue, 
and udder roasted, a roast turkey stuck with cloves, and for a 
second course, Bologna sausages, anchovies, mushrooms, caviare, 
and pickled oysters, in a dish together. 

And now a word as to English cookery books. The ‘ Queen’s 
Closet Opened,’ published in 1662, is the first English cooke 
book we have been able to meet with, for the *‘ Treasure of Hid 
den Secrets, or Good Huswife’s Closet,’ published in 1600, is but 
a congeries of receipts for perfumes, essences, and candies. Some 
of the dishes in the ‘ Queen’s Closet’ maintain their popularity 
to the present day,—as, for instance, chicken and pigeon pie, boiled 
rump of beef, and potted venison; but others have wholly passed 
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away,—as, for example, a baked red deer, a capon larded with 
lemons, a steak pie with a French pudding in it, a fricase (we re- 
tain the spelling) of campigneons, a salet of smelts, flounders, or 
plaice, with garlick and mustard, an olive pie, and dressed snails. 
The ‘ Gentleman’s Companion,’ published in 1673, is the ear- 
liest work of the kind we have been able to meet with after the 
* Queen’s Closet,’ for ‘ May’s Cookery,’ ‘The Ladies’ Companion,’ 
or even ‘ Mrs. Glasse,’ written by Dr. Hill, and which has 
become exceedingly scarce, we do not possess. To what a civi- 
lized and social state our gentlewomen had attained 171 years ago, 
will be apparent from the following extract from Mrs. Woolley, 


Some choice observations for a gentlewoman’s behaviour at table, 
p- 65. “ Gentlewomen, the first thing you are to observe, is to keep 
your body straight in the chair, and do not lean your elbows on the 
table. Discover not by any ravenous gesture your angry appetite, nor 
fix your eyes too greedily on the meat before you, as if you would 
devour more that way than your throat can swallow. In carving at 
your own table, distribute the best pieces first, and it will appear very 
comely and decent to use a fork, 1F 80, touch no piece of meat 
without it. 

“‘T have been invited to dinner, where I have seen the good gentle- 
woman of the house SWEAT MORE IN CUTTING UP OF A Fowl, THAN 
THE COOKMAID IN ROASTING IT, and when she had soundly beliquored 
her joints, HATH SMELT HER KNUCKLES, and to work with them again 
in the dish; at the sight whereof My BELLY HATH BEEN THREE QUAR- 
TERS FULL, BEFORE I HAD SWALLOWED ONE BIT! 

Page 71. “Do not eat spoon-meat so hot, that the tears stand in 
your eyes, or that thereby you betray your intolerable greediness. Do 
not bite your bread, but cut or break it, and keep not your knife always 
in your hand, for that is as unseemly as a gentlewoman who pretended 
to have as little a stomach as she had a mouth, and therefore would 
not swallow her peas by spoonfuls, but took them one by one, and cut 
them in two before she would eat them. 

“ Fill not your mouth so full, that your cheeks shall swell like a pair 
of Scotch bag-pipes.” 


Many remarks are made by our ——_ and women 


about the filth of the French, but we ask Englishmen to read the 
following, written about a century and a half ago, for the guid- 
ance of their own countrywomen. 


Page 72. “It is uncivil to rub your teeth in company, or to pick 
them at or after meals, with your knife or otherwise, for it is a thing 
both indecent and distasteful.” 


The following is the advice ‘ to the female younger sort,” pp. 
19 and 20. 


“You will show yourself too saucy by calling for sauce or any 
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dainty thing. Avoid smacking in your eating. Forbear putting both 
hands to your mouth at once ; nor gnaw your meat, but cut it hand- 
somely, and eat sparingly. Let your nose and hands be always kept 
clean. When you have dined or supped, rise from the table, and carry 
your trencher or plate with you, doing your obeisance to the company.” 


Some insight into the cookery of 1754, may be obtained from 
the pages of the ‘Connoisseur.’ The fools of quality of that da 
‘drove to the Star and Garter to regale on macaroni, or piddlo 
with an ortolan at White’s or Pontac’s.’ At Dolly’s and Hors- 
man’s beef steaks were eaten with gill ale; and behind the Change, 
a man worth a plum used to order a twopenny mess of broth with 
a boiled chop in it; placing the chop between the two crusts of a 
halfpenny roll, he would wrap it up in his check handkerchief, and 


carry it away for the morrow’s dinner. 


The ‘ Art of Cookery,’ by a Lady, was published by Miller, 
Tonson, and Strahan, in 1765. There are many good receipts in 
the work, and it is written in a plain style. e author sensibly 
says in her preface, ‘ The great cooks have such a high way of ex- 
pressing themselves, that the poor girls are at a loss to know what 
they mean.’ This book has one great fault; it is disfigured by a 
strong anti-Galican prejudice. 

An attempt was made by Longman and Co. to start a sort of 
* English Almanach des Gourmands,’ in 1815, but it was a com- 
_ failure. It was called the ‘ Epicure’s Almanack.’ We be- 

ieve only one number was published. 

The ‘Cook and Confectioner’s Dictionary,’ which appeared in 
1747, contains a vast deal of curious west country and Cornish 
cookery. It isa rare book, and was obligingly lent to us by that 
perfect — of wines, Mr. Cyrus Redding, who deserves the 
ee e of all for his intrepid and successful attempts to intro- 

uce a pure sherry at the English tables. Mr. Redding has now 
formed a permanent connexion with the house of Gorman and Co., 
of Cadiz. 

Mrs. Dalgairns’ is one of the best of cookery books we know for 
—— in the upper class of life not overburdened with wealth. 

t ought to be an invaluable book to the middle classes. "We have 
heard, and believe, that Sir Walter Scott contributed largely to 
_ this work. The only fault with which we can reproach the worthy 

old lady is, that she is somewhat over national and exhibits too 
palpable an addiction to Scotch dishes. This is a prevailing pec- 
cadillo—if not the heinous fault of all picts, old or young, male 
or female. 

‘Scott’s Dictionary of Cookery,’ isa pretentious failure, pub- 
lished in 1828 by Colburn. The author was, we believe, a 


Scotch doctor practising at some small continental town. The 
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work seems to have been got up with the view of rivalling Mr. 
Murray’s publication. 

The ‘ Cook’s Oracle,’ by Dr. Kitchener, was first published in 
1817. It had great success, but never did a book less deserve 
renown. ‘Totally destitute of arrangement and originality, it is 
an odd confused olla podrida of receipts, observations, maxims, 
and remarks, drawn from all sources, ancient and modern, foreign 
as well as domestic. It is written in a vain-glorious, assum- 
ing style, and filled with gasconading vulgarisms and obsolete 
pedantry. The attempts at wit are ludicrously heavy and unsuc- 
cessful. It is a reproach to the national taste to have patronized 
a book of no theoretical, and of little practical worth. 

The greater part of these observations also apply to that ex- 
ceedingly indigested posthumous book of scraps and patches, 
called the ‘ Housekeeper’s Oracle,’ published in 1829. 

The ‘ French Cook,’ by Ude, ‘ officier de la bouche,’ first to 
the Earl of Sefton, and afterwards to Crockford’s Club, has gone 
through many editions. The tenth, published in 1829, is now 
before us. It contains a disquisition on the rise and progress 
of cookery, which is not without merit, but the greater portion of 
it is taken from the ‘ Cuisinier des Cuisiniers.’ The partiali 
of our countrymen for melted butter in a variety of shapes is 
happily hit off, and is about as reasonable in point of taste as the 
antipathy of that choleric Frenchman, who exclaimed, ‘ Je deteste 
ces vilains Anglais, parcequ’ils versent du beure fondu sur leur 
veau réti.’ 

The work of Ude is intended for the higher ranks, and for 
people of fortune. We conceive the book and the cook to have 
been overrated. It is neither French nor English—neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring. For the rest, Lord Sefton, who 
was too much of a mere glutton, would have perverted the taste 
of any cook, however good, who had been long in his service. 

We know not a more amusing and racy volume than ‘ The 
Original,’ by Mr. Walker, formerly of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards a police magistrate. Although several 
extracts have been already made from the book in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ we think our readers will thank us for the fol- 
lowing : 

“To order dinner is a matter of invention and combination. It in- 
volves novelty, simplicity, and taste; whereas, in the generality of din- 


ners, there is no character but that of dull routine, according to the 
season. 


“ Any body can dine, but very few know how to dine, so as to ensure 
the greatest quantity of health and enjoyment—indeed, —_ people 
contrive to destroy their health; and as to enjoyment, I shudder when 
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I think how often I have been doomed to only a solemn mockery of it, 
how often I have sat in durance stately, to go through the ceremony of 
a dinner, the essence of which is to be without ceremony, and how often 
in this land of liberty have I felt myself a slave. 

“There are three kinds of dinners—solitary dinners, every day social 
dinners, and set dinners. All these involving the consideration of cheer, 
and the last two of society also. Solitary dinners, I think, ought to be 
avoided as much as possible, because solitude tends to produce thought, 
and thought tends to the suspension of the digestive powers. When, how- 
ever, dining alone is necessary, the mind should be disposed to cheerful- 
ness by a previous interval of relaxation. As contentment ought to be 
an accompaniment to every meal, punctuality is essential, and the diner 
and the dinner ought to be ready at the same time. A chief maxim in 
dining with comfort, is to have whatever you want when you want it. 
It is ruinous to have to wait just for one thing, and then another, and 
to have the little additions brought, when what they belong to is half or 
entirely finished. To avoid this, a little oversight is good, and, by way 
of instance, it is sound practical philosophy to have mustard upon the 
table before the arrival of toasted cheese. This very omission has 
caused as many small yexations in the world as would, by this time, make 
a mountain of misery. Indeed, I recommend an habitual consideration 
of what adjuncts will be required to the main matters; and I think an 
attention to this, on the part of females, might often be preventive of 
sour looks and cross words, and their anti-conjugal consequences. There 
is not only the usual adjuncts, but to those who have any thing like 
genius for dinners, little additions will sometimes suggest themselves, 
which give a sort of poetry to a repast, and please the palate to the pro- 
motion of health. 

“The present system of dinner giving I consider thoroughly tainted 
with barbarism and vulgarity, and far removed from real and refined 
enjoyment. As tables are now arranged, one is never at peace from an 
arm continually setting on or taking off a side dish, or reaching over to 
a wine cooler in the centre ; then comes the more laborious changing of 
courses, with the leanings right and left, to admit a host of dishes, that 
are set on only to be taken off again, after being declined in succession 
by each of the guests, to whom they are handed round; yet this is 
fashion, and not to be departed from. With respect to wine, it is often 
offered when not wanted, and when wanted, is perhaps not to be had till 
long waited for. It is dreary to observe two persons, glass in hand, 
waiting the butler’s leisure oh able to take wine together, and then, 
perchance, being helped in despair to what they did not ask for; and it 
is still more dreary to be one of the two yourself. How different when 
you can put your hand upon a decanter the moment you want it! I 

ave been speaking hitherto of attendance in its most perfect state ; but 
then comes the greater inconvenience, and the monstrous absurdity, of 
the same forms with inadequate establishments. Those who are over- 
whelmed with an establishment, are, as it were, obliged in self-defence 
to devise work for their attendants, whilst those who have no such reason 
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ape an example which, under the most appropriate circumstances, is a 
state of restraint and discomfort, but which, when followed merely for 
fashion’s sake, becomes absolutely intolerable. I remember once re- 
ceiving a severe frown from a lady at the head of her table, next to 
whom I was sitting, because I offered to take some fish from her, to 
which she had helped me, instead of waiting till it could be handed me 
by her one servant; and she was not deficient either in good breeding 
or sense. It is one of the evils of the present day, that every body 
strives after the same dull style, so that, when comfort might be ex- 
pected, it is often least to be found. State, without the machinery of 
state, is of all states the worst. In conclusion of this part of my sub- 
ject, I will observe that I think the affluent would render themselves and 
their country an essential service, if they were to fall into the simple, 
refined style of living, discarding every thing incompatible with real 
enjoyment, and I believe that, if the history of overgrown luxury were 
traced, it has always had its origin from the vulgar—rich—the very last 
class worthy of imitation.” 

The 67th edition of ‘ Domestic Cookery, by a Lady,’ has been 
published in the present year. This is perhaps the most popular 
and practical wa of the kind which has ever appeared in Eng- 
land, but it is exclusively a middle class book, and intended for 
the rich bourgeoisie. The compiler, Mrs. Rundell, had spent the 
early part of her life in India, and the last edition of the work is 
enriched with many receipts of Indian cookery. It is on the 
whole a succinct and judicious compilation, but though well worth 
its price, it is yet far from being a perfect production. For many 
years, if report speaks truly, it has produced 10002. a year to the 
publisher, and he is said to have very liberally presented the au- 
thoress with a present of 20007. 

We have not hitherto spoken of the ‘ Cookery Book of Caréme,’ 
nor did we notice it among the French works on cookery, for two 

.Teasons: first, because Caréme had been cook to George IV.; to, 
we believe, the Marquis Wellesley ; to the Marquis of Londonderry ; 
and had spent a considerable portion of his life in England, or in 
the service of Englishmen: and, secondly, because the book has 
been translated by Mr. Hall, ‘ cook to TP. Williams, Esq., of 
Temple House, near Marlow, and conductor of the parliamentary 
dinners of Lord Canterbury.’ The translation is very clumsily and 
sometimes incorrectly executed, but as the translator is himself a 
cook and a conductor of dinners! (the office seems to us new and 
original) it will be more convenient to take his version of the ori- 
ginal. Mr. Hall has at least one requisite for his task, namely, 
admiration of his author. ‘ I conceive (says he in his preface) I 
am laying before my readers the productions of a man whose 
abilities transcended the generality of writers in the art, whose 
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imagination greatly enlarged the variety of entrées and entréméts 
previously practised, and whose clear and perspicuous details 
render them facile not only to the artist who has already an ad- 
vance in his profession, but also to those whose knowledge of the 
higher code of the kitchen has been necessarily limited.’ The 
following are Caréme’s notions on large dishes of fish, not rendered 
certainly into very pure and undefiled English by Mr. Hall. The 
sense and substance of the author are however preserved: 
“OF LARGE DISHES OF FISH. 


“ T had remarked,” says M. Caréme, “atthe grand dinners of Prince 
Talleyrand, that the larger pieces of cookery of the first course never 
corresponded with the elegance of the bronzes, the glass, and the plate. 
Delivering myself up entirely to cookery, I promised myself that I would 
reform an infinity of old usages, though practised as they were by the 
greatest masters of the art. When I became chief of the kitchen of the 
Emperor Alexander, I commenced this great reform. In the years 1816 
and 1817 I was in England with the Prince Regent, and I was there 
gratified, for this truly royal table was always served in the French 
manner, and the service of silver was so superb and elegant that I was 
struck with wonder. It appeared then, that it would advance my re- 
putation to commence the reform that I had proposed. What could be 
more ridiculous and absurd than, for instance, to see served pike or carp 
a la Chambord, the garnitures of which were composed of larded sweet- 
breads, young’ pigeons, cocks’ combs, and kidneys ? But such was, how- 
ever, the practice of men highest in reputation. 

** When at Vienna with Lord Stewart (now Marquis of Londonderry), 
his Britannic majesty’s ambassador at the court of Austria, I for the first 
time served the carp 4 la Chambord, surrounded with my new garni- 
tures of fish: this large piece was noticed, and the nobility of Vienna, 
as well as my illustrious employer, approved this novelty ; for it is cer- 
tain that in the Austrian capital, until then, the French cooks in repu- 
tation there had preserved the ancient customs of Paris. J think that a 
cook can never make too many pecuniary sacrifices to accelerate the 
progress of hisart. I each day feel a grateful satisfaction in my work, 
from the flattering encouragements I receive from the noble personages 
I serve, but to accomplish it I have not only made great sacrifices in 
money, but every day have meditated on some new thing: this work 
will afford proofs of it.” 


The following is Caréme’s idea of our English turtle soup : 


“TURTLE SOUP. 

“This soup is, without contradiction, the most lengthened in its de- 
tails of any that are known; the composition of its seasoning claims an 
able hand and a strong memory. The palate of the cook who executes 
it should be very fine ; none of the ingredients should predominate, not 


even the cayenne or allspice, which the English cooks inconsiderately 
employ.” 
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How well expressed is this! What parliamentary language! 
An able hand and a strong memory; and then the ‘ inconsiderate’ 
use of spices is as delicately and dexterously hinted as though 
Caréme hed taken practical lessons of Sir Robert Peel for the last 
fifteen years, or studied Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic for the 
last thirty. 

Notwithstanding the dictum of the author of the * Manuel des 
Amphitryons,’ that ‘ Un grand cuisinier ne doit point se livrer 4 la 

atisserie, dans laquelle il ne pourroit jamais étre que mediocre,’ 
it is in pastry and such small trifles that Caréme chiefly shines. 
His work is altogether unsuited to the mass of even the higher 
classes in this or any other country, and its use must be 
limited to persons of colossal fortune, who have thousands a 
year to expend in magnificent entertaimments. The sale of such 
a work must, under any circumstances, be extremely limited, even 
though the price did not amount to the extravagant sum of twenty- 
one shillings. 

Having now gone through the ae cookery books of Eng- 
land and France, we may be indulged in a few remarks on the 


cuisine of both countries. The cookery of England is, with 
the greater part of the nation, an object, not of luxurious de- 
sire or morning meditation, but of plain necessity and solid and 


substantial comfort. 
‘ Due nourishment, we seek, not gluttonous delight,’ 


to use the words of Milton. Men dine to satisfy hunger in England, 
and to sustain and strengthen themselves for those avoca- 
tions, professional, parliamentary, and commercial, into which 
they throw more eager energy, more properly directed vigour, 
force, and intensity, than any other nation under the sun, not 
even excepting the Americans. It may be a humiliating confes- 
sion, but in England we are free to admit, no learned treatises 
have been written on the art of dining or dinner giving; we 
are wholly without ‘meditations’ or ‘contemplations gastrono- 
miques;’ we do not spend thousands of pounds in the ginger- 
bread gilding of cafés and restaurants; nor we have no ‘ magasins 
de commestibles,’ in the style of Chevet and Corcellet. Our 
inventive powers are not turned in the direction of luxury, nor 
do we oe our bill of fare our calendar, nor measure the seasons 
by their dainty productions. We talk little of dining or dishes, 
however much the most luxurious and sensual among us ma 

think about it. We can knead and bake, and roast and boil, 
and stew plain food, as well, perhaps better than our livelier 
neighbours; but we are not so expert in petits plats, in en- 
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trées, entréméts, and ragouts, and are therefore justly obnoxious to 
the pert remark of Voltaire, that though we have twenty-four 
religions, we have but one sauce. We can compare, combine 
and search out causes in morals, science, and legislation, but we 
have given no heed to the canons or combinations of cookery. 
We have given birth to a Bacon, a Locke, a Shakspeare, a 
Milton, a Watt: but we are without a Vatel, a Bechamel, a 
Lagupierre, a Beauvilliers, or a Caréme. We have perfected 
rail-roads, steam-boats, and canals, but we cannot make a supreme 
de voluille in perfection, nor arrange des petits choux en profiteroles. 
We have produced the best quadrants, the best sextants, the best 
achromatic telescopes, and the best chronometers; but the truffles 
we grow in Derbyshire and Hampshire are pale and flavourless, 
and we cannot make larks en gratin. We have built the best 
steam-ships, the best steam-carriages, the best vehicles of every 
description for draught, business, pleasure, and amusement ; but 
we cannot fatten frogs with the science of a Simon, and we do 
not render our mutton tender by electricity. We have beaten 
the nations of the earth in fabrics of linen, woollen, and cotton; 
but we are ignorant of epigrams of lamb, and know nothing of 
Salpicons a la Vénetienne. We have invented the safety-lamp, the 
stocking-frame, and the spinning-jenny; but hopelessly try our 
hands at filets de lapereaux en turban, and ignominiously fail in 
Salmis of partridge & la bourguinote. We have excelled in every 
thing requiring a union of enterprise, energy, perseverance, and 
wealth; but we have no pdtés de foies gras of home invention, 
and no Terrines de Nerac. We have discovered and planted 
colonies which will perpetuate our name, our language, our 
literature, and our free institutions, to the last syllable of 
recorded time; but we cannot make veloutés of vegetables, nor 
haricots blancs a la maitre @hétel. We have given liberty 
to the slave, and preached the pure word of the gospel to the 
nations subjected to our dominion and sway; but we still eat 
butter badly melted with our roast veal, and we have not in- 
vented three hundred and sixty-four ways to dress eggs. Our 
schoolmaster has indeed been ‘ long abroad; but though he has 
so far yielded to innovation and reform, as to cast off the cauli- 
flower wig of the time of the great Busby; yet he will not hear 
of choufleurs au gratin or au jus, but will still eat his esculent 
boiled hard in plain water. But a truce with comparisons, which 
are somewhat odious. Mankind undoubtedly owe to our neigh- 
bours many ingenious culinary processes, by which the produc- 
tions of nature are artfully and pleasantly disguised—many deli- 
cate combinations of sauces by which the palate is alternately 
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stimulated and palled; but though we are indebted to the French 


for these nick-nackeries—though we owe to them hats and hair- 
powder, bon-bons and busks, caps and coats, stays and swad- 
dling-clothes, and sabots, wigs, and waistcoasts, filigrams and fou- 
lardes, gold thread, gloves, and the guillotine—yet we fear the 
world is but little their debtor in any invention which does not 
turn on vanity, Epicurism, or sensuality. They are a people who, 
according to their own historian, De Thou, discovered how to 
make tapestry before they had learned how to make broad cloth. 

The metropolis of England exceeds that of France in extent and 
population; it commands a greater supply of all articles of con- 
sumption, and contains a greater number and variety of markets, 
which are better supplied. There are also some articles of meat 
and some articles of cookery in which England exceeds France. 
Though we are also undoubtedly inferior to the Gauls in the articles 
of veal and fowl, yet we greatly surpass them in mutton, produce 
better beef, lamb, and pork, and are immeasurably superior both 
in the quantity and quality of our fish, our venison, and our game. 

This was admitted by St. Evremond one hundred and eighty 
yearsago in somestanzas, entitled ‘Les Avantages de l Angleterre,’ 
wherein he says— 


* Roche-guyon, Bene, verfine, 
Ne vantez plus votre lapin ; 
Windsor en fournit la cuisine 
D’un fumet encore plus fin.” 


In the same poem, he alludes to the profuse supply of woodcocks, 
snipe, pheasant, and larks, and to the fine flavour and colour of 
the Bath mutton. It is in fish, however, that we have been 
always most pre-eminent. 

The turbot brought to Billingsgate in the last month (March) 
in large quantities from the sand-banks, on the coast of Holland 
and St. George’s channel, sufficiently attest our energy and 
enterprise. The coasts of Holland, and the sea beyond our 
western coast are as open to the French as to the British, 
yet when has any Paris market disclosed such a supply of fish 
as may be seen daily at Billingsgate, even after the hundreds 
of thousands of retail fishmongers have been supplied. In a few 
soups, such as turtle, which we possess in the greatest perfection, 
owing to our colonial trade, and ox tail, mock turtle, giblet, hare, 
pea, and mutton broth, we also surpass the French,—but in the 
making of the latter admirable broth for invalids, there is still 
much to desire at coffee-houses and clubs. We scarcely know 
a public establishment where it may be eaten in perfection, 
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excepting at Brookes’s in St. James’s-street. It were most de- 
sirable that we should learn how to make a French bouillon or a 
lait de poule, for here indeed we are ignorant and at fault. In 
the boiling of all plain fish we surpass our neighbours. There is 
nothing in Paris equal to a first-rate English turbot, cod-fish, 
eer. John Dorey, or Southampton water, or Severn 
salmon; but we think the sauces used for these fishes in France 
infinitely preferable. It is, we believe, a remark of Lady Holland, 
that no fish should be eaten with another, and, therefore, lobster 
sauce is excluded from her table. Dutch sauce is unquestionably 
more favourable to the flavour of all boiled fish. 

The French certainly beat us in sturgeon cutlets, filets de sole, 
and Bechamels of fish. The oysters of Cancale, of Etretat, of Os- 
tend, and Marenne, are, we freely admit, superior to the generality 
of English oysters, because they are less artificially fed, and have 
not their flavour washed away. But if the London tradesmen 
would spare their oatmeal and fresh water, we have no doubt the 
Milton native oyster would be found fully equal to its Gallic 
brother. The Carlingford and Burren oysters are fully as good. 
In other shell-fish also we have a decided superiority. The cor- 
pulent, respectable, full-fed crab is almost unknown to the Gauls, 
and they have but a small quantity of lobsters and prawns, but 
they cultivate the smaller cray fish in great quantities, which is not 
common in England. Nor 3s there any thing in French cookery 
equal to our barons of beef, our noble sirloins, our exquisite 
haunches, and saddles, legs, and loins of Southdown mutton; our 
noble rounds of boiled beef, and those prime five guinea haunches 
of venison, which one sees from June till September, at the esta- 
blishments of the Messrs. Groves, at Charing-cross and Bond-street. 
In cutlets of all kinds, in fricassees, ragouts, salmis, quenelles, 
purées filets, and more especially in the dressing of vegetables, our 
neighbours surpass us; but we roast our game more perfectly, and 
can hash mutton and venison better than any one of the myriads 
of French cooks. In bread, cream, butter, eggs, whether with re- 
ference to size or freshness, England is not to compare with 
France; and a French poularde of La Bresse or du Mans is worth 
all the Dorking fowl hatched since the time of the deluge. 
Though, therefore, we admit that the French cuisine be more 
luxurious, more varied, more palatable, more fair and dainty to 
look on than our ruder, more simple, more frugal, and less luxu- 
rious kitchen, yet we gem our aliments (with the single ex- 
ception of our vegetables) are infinitely more nutritious, and to 
English stomachs, at least, just as easy of digestion—perhaps, in- 
deed, easier, than the more refined and recherché fare of our live- 
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lier neighbours. It were undoubtedly desirable that we should 
learn a little from them in the way of white and brown sauces, in 
veloutés, in the dressing of vegetables, in the making that simple, 
excellent thing, an omelette, in cooking beef steaks, veal cutlets, 
and mutton chops, in the seasoning and flavouring with ham 
instead of with salt; and in a more profuse use of eggs, oil, 
and butter. The great objection to the more general employ- 
ment of these good things hitherto has been the expense, but 
now that the extended operation of the tariff has rendered all 
kinds of provisions cheaper, we look forward to a great improve- 
ment in the kitchen even of the middle classes. Within the last 
twenty-five years great improvements have been introduced into 
the domestic cookery of the highest nobility, and within the last 
ten years, owing to frequent inter-communication, such has been 
the rapid progress that one may fancy oneself dining in the Rue 
de Bourbon, the Rue de Grenelle, or the Rue St. Florentin, in- 
stead of in Grosvenor or Belgrave-squares or Park-lane; but still 
while any thing is imperfect, something remains to be done, and 
with the continuation of peace, we look forward with hopefulness, 
not alone to a more extended commerce and a firmer friendship, 
but to an improved cookery. We do not desire to see Englishmen 
gluttons, gourmands, or refined sensualists, but we do desire to 
see them adopt some few culmary improvements which would con- 
tribute to their material comfort, to their physical health, and, we 
may say, to their mental enjoyment.. ‘Comer a gusto y vestir al 
uso,’ is philosophy in England as well as in Spain. We fear that 
we have trespassed to an unseasonable extent on the reader’s time 
and patience, but the theme is a copious and an inviting one. Dr. 
Johnson declared that the subject on which a man most frequently 
and most earnestly thought was his dinner, and we have no doubt 
the great leviathan spoke truly in so far as he was personally con- 
cerned. ‘I could,’ says he, ‘ write a better book of cookery than 
has ever yet been written; it should be a book on philosophical 
principles; I would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, the proper 
seasons of different vegetables, and then how to roast and boil and 
to compound.’ 

Would that the doctor had lived to complete the task. The 
work would have been as useful as popular, and as well executed 
as the dictionary; and there can scarcely be a doubt that it would 
be comprehensive and cosmopolitan in its character, and lucid and 
well arranged in its details. Such a work yet remains to be written, 
and the only wonder is, that it has not been long since attempted 
and accomplished. When we consider that no body of men in 
this our country, from a parish vestry to the imperial parliament, 
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can meet on any public occasion without dining together—that 
the Whigs dine with Lord John Russell, the Conservatives with 
Sir Robert Peel, and the Radicals with any leader of theirs, if any 
such there be, with a good house and cellar and a good cook— 
we must consider that the art of dining (‘l'art de la gueule,’ as 
Montaigne says) is one of the most important bases of representative 
government, and it should not be without its professors, historians, 
and exponents. We have here endeavoured to make the subject of a 
neutral character, and to show the respective merits of French and 
English cookery. Substantial solidity and simplicity are the dis- 
tinctive marks of the one; variety, delicacy, and harmonious com- 
bination, is the character of the other. Both are excellent in their 
way, but a fusion of the two kitchens rejecting what is coarse and 
barbarous in the English, and too gross, Gascon, and Provencal in 
the French, would be the perfection of good living. Though we 
are personally no admirers of French manners or French morals— 
though we put no faith in French equality, abhor French centraliz- 
ation, loathe from the very bottom of our hearts French tyranny, 
and think French military glory—which is but a velvety euphem- 
ism for French brigandage and French invasion—should be put 
down by the comity of nations, and the strong will and stron 

arm of all mankind—yet we are of opinion that there is muc 

in the French kitchen which might be advantageously transplanted 
and successfully imitated in this country. But as nations cling 
with constancy to their old -culinary customs, and as systems of 
cookery often survive = of polity, we are not very hopeful 
as to any immediate change. A new cookery book, however, 
pointing out the respective merits of the French and English 
culinary art, is a work greatly and urgently wanted. The Peel 
Tariff will never have a fair trial till such a publication sees the 
light. The right honourable baronet should favour the project, 
and hold out some prospect of patronage to any writer who under- 
takes this task. No man has made a greater impression on his sup- 
porters by his good dinners than our present premier; and if we 
were asked, whether his followers are more charmed by his ex- 
positions in St. Stephen’s or by his entrées in Privy Gardens, we 
should unhesitatingly point to the well filled, smoking table in his 
private residence, and not to the floor of the House of Commons. 
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Art. IX.—L’Inde Anglaise en 1843. (British India in 1843.) 
Par le Comte EpouarRD DE WARREN, Ancien Officier au 
Service de S. M. Britannique dans l’Inde, Presidence de Ma- 
dras. Paris. 1844. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, in the history of mankind, more ex- 
traordinary in itself than the establishment of our Indian empire. 
It forms therefore, very naturally, the wonder of all surround- 
ing states. But in proportion as they — surprise at our 
daring and good fortune, their envy also is excited. The 
imagine themselves possessed of no less merit than we, and look 
upon our great achievements in arms and statesmanship, as more 
the result of accident than of superiority in valour and political 
wisdom. The next step, of course, is to the belief, that in order 
to wrest the brilliant prize from our p, little more is neces- 
sary than boldly to attempt it. e are almost inclined to 
wish, that they who entertain this notion would make the 
experiment. ‘They would then be delivered from a delusion, 
which must at present be a source of unceasing affliction to 
them. We allude more particularly to Russia and France. The 
latter indeed, is not itself in a condition to indulge its lust of 
empire in the farther East. It made the desperate trial in the 
eighteenth century, and, after many ineffectual struggles, was 
driven out of India at the point of the English bayonet. Hope- 
less, therefore, of success in its own proper person, it now seeks 
to transfer the task of vengeance to another power, which, sooner 
or later will probably venture upon the enterprise, and experience 
a defeat equally disastrous and humiliating. 

The work of M. de Warren, which appears just now to afford 
our neighbours considerable satisfaction, is a laborious political 
pamphlet, the precise object of which the author himself, while 
writing it, did not very well understand. Sometimes it seems 
to be his aim to prevail on the Emperor Nicholas to march east- 
ward without delay, and annex India to his dominions. Anon, 
however, he relents, and condescendingly points out to Great 
Britain the means by which she may protect herself from the 
gripe of the Russian bear. Presently he relapses into his former 
views, and confidently predicts our downfal, which, if his in- 
terpretation of our policy be correct, would, doubtless, prove a 
great blessing to humanity. M. de Warren, however, is far too 
sentimental to be a consistent politician. ‘Towards the conclusion 
of his work, fascinated by our magnificent qualities as a nation, 
he protests that he owes us no ill-will, that he does not seri- 
ously in his heart desire our overthrow; that all he has said of 
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our weakness, and the overwhelming force of Russia, is not 
meant to be understood literally; that, in one word, his only pur- 

ose throughout is to scare us into the arms of France. Ah, M. 
Be Warren! If the case be really as you say, why have you, in 
a hundred places in your book, been so very indiscreet as to prove 
our utter unworthiness to govern Hindfstan? For if our rule be 
a curse to the natives, it cannot be converted into a blessing by the 
course of proceeding you recommend. It will profit the poor Hin- 
dis nothing to learn that England has bestowed on France, Egypt 
and Malta, and the Ionian Islands, and all the provinces west of 
the Rhine. And yet these, we are told, are the only terms on which 
France will consent to guarantee to us the possession of our 
Asiatic conquests. Not one syllable is to be urged by her in be- 
half of our unhappy Indian subjects. She abandons them entirely 
to our mercy, provided we will gratify her ambition, and enable 
her to tyrannise over a larger extent of country than at present 
owns her sway. What, after all, becomes then of the tender sym- 
pathy of France for India? How is she to be delivered from the 
sadness which the contemplation of our wickedness occasions her? 
By what means is the revolting trade which it is said we are carry- 
ing on in the East to be converted into an honest occupation? 
All, it seems, may be accomplished by abetting the usurpations 
and wrongs of France, by gratifying her cupidity, by admunister- 
ing to her fierce desire of self-aggrandisement, by admitting her, 
as it were, into partnership of empire, and recognising her, in- 
stead of FP.ussia, as the second power in the world.* 

There is nothing new in the observation that national prejudice 
blinds and bewilders the judgment. Each work on India which 
successively makes its appearance in France tends, however, to 
prove the justness of it; though it would be impossible to cite a 
more complete exemplification than the two volumes now before 
us. The author, by extraction an Irishman, served nine years in 


* “Nation sage et grave, ouvrez enfin les yeux sur vos véritables intéréts; 
ne vous méprenez point sur le rdle que la Providence vous a marqué par votre 
stabilité et votre gloire. La France qui sait estimer vos efforts pour le progres 
de ’humanité, qui a su en tout temps se sacrifier elle-méme pour la civilisation et 
ja liberté du monde, pourra peut-étre se résigner a n’étre que la seconde en 
influence réelle, pourvu toutefois qu’on lui conserve par courtoisie la place d’hon- 
neur. Mais c’est une reine déchue dont la susceptibilité n’en est que plus jalouse: 
elle peut vous pardonner ses malheurs; elle ne vous pardonner a jamais son op- 
probre. N’espérez point qu'elle acceptera jamais le troisitme rang, od vous vou- 
driez la faire descendre. Ne vous flattez point surtout, qu’elle consente & vous 
laisser partager les depouilles de l’empire Ottoman sans elle et avec sa rivale: ce 
serait pour elle un abime d’infamie. Elle secouerait plutét toutes les entraves, 
méme son gouvernement, s’il était capable de vouloir l’arrétee! Elle s’arrachtrait 
de ses fondemens pour tomber sur vous! Elle vous enlacerait plutét dans ses 
bras puissans, et vous entrainerait avec elle dans le precipice que vous auriez 
creusé pour elle, et ou vous péririez toutes les deux!” t. ii., p. 402. 
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the Madras army, and necessarily during that period picked up 
some kind of information respecting the country and its European 
rulers. He then grew weary of fighting or marching under Bri- 
tish colours, and proceeding to France, his adopted country, be- 
took himself to the business of politics. It is perfectly easy to 
discover what feelings were uppermost in his mind when he ex- 
changed our service for that of Louis Philippe. His vanity had 
been wounded and his pride humbled by the aristocratic manners 
of our countrymen in the East. Being nothing but an adven- 
turer, he had, no doubt, always been looked upon and treated as 
such. ‘This insult, alta mente repostum, it was impossible for M. 
de Warren ever to pardon. Eagerly, therefore, and strenuously 
did he apply himself to the composition of a book, through the 
pages of which his long pent-up feelings of revenge might exhale 
and display themselves before des world. In ‘L’Inde Anglaise,’ 
we have the result of this agreeable process, and no one can fail 
to confess, that it is every way worthy of the inspiration in which 
it originated. 

The work consists of two parts, one made up of personal nar- 
rative, interspersed with sundry smart reflections, the other simply 
a compilation from the worst possible sources, eked out with some 
of the most extravagant views of politics which we ever remem- 
ber to have met with. Nevertheless, the periodical press* of 
France is not ashamed to put forward this offspring of ignorance, 
vanity, and vengeance, as a production of rare merit, from which 
the French public may derive enlarged and correct ideas of British 
India. We strongly compassionate those persons, whether in 
France or elsewhere, whom haste or ignorance may betray into 
the adoption of M. de Warren’s views. Into more monstrous 
errors they could not possibly fall. Almost every opinion he main- 
tains, with the exceptions we shall presently point out, is at vari- 
ance with the facts of history, nay, in direct contradiction with 
every man’s daily experience who has set his foot on the shores of 
India, or had the pleasure to meet with a native of that count 
im any part whatsoever of the East. Such being the case, it wi 
not be expected that we should refute all his assertions, the most 
ridiculous and extravagant of which are servilely repeated by the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes.’ The most remarkable among his perver- 
sions of fact, are his audacious misrepresentations of the East India 
Company’s government, and his impudent libel on the native In- 
dian army. To obtain belief on these two points, which he con- 
sidered it important to establish, he is careful to adhere to truth 
in another part of his subject, which, coming under the observa- 
tion of all mankind, he could not successfully misrepresent—we 


* See ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ for February, pp. 542—572. 
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mean the splendid equipment, matchless discipline, and indomita- 
ble valour of the English army. The Irish blood still in his veins, 
would not suffer him to detract from the character of his father’s 
countrymen in these particulars. On the contrary, with a frank- 
ness and earnestness which cannot fail to excite very unpleasant 
sensations in the breasts of thousands on the other side of the 
channel, he maintains that, on the field of battle, the British in- 
fantry is, in all respects, the first in the world. He denies, indeed, 
its aptitude for marching; but, doubtless, he means marching 
with its back to the enemy, for in the other direction it has sel- 
dom failed, as the whole history of Europe and Asia can suffici- 
ently testify. In matters of this kind, however, M. de Warren is 
singularly capricious. He expects, it is to be presumed, that we 
should set some value on his compliments to the military class of 
our countrymen; and yet, when English writers let fall any thing 
in favour of French intrepidity, he refuses to accept our testi- 
mony, from the characteristic persuasion that it must have been 
prompted by some sinister motive. 

But topics such as these are only calculated to amuse the weak 
and puerile of both countries. We can well afford to dispense 
with adulation, foreign or domestic, on the subject of our achieve- 
ments in war; but it is important that we should inspire the rest 
of Christendom with the belief that, in governing our distant 
colonies and dependencies, we are guided by the principles of jus- 
tice and equity. ‘The task, we are aware, is not an easy one. Our 
rivals are, of course, interested in misunderstanding our motives, 
and misrepresenting our conduct, both to themselves and others. 
It mitigates the consciousness of inferiority. To rail is always the 
privilege of the weak. We are, consequently, not surprised that 
the French and Russians indulge in this pleasure. They behold 
us masters of the East; they perceive our authority more and 
more firmly established every day, where they have hitherto vainly 
endeavoured to introduce their own; they see province after pro- 
vince, and kingdom after kingdom, het to our obedience; 
they learn with vexation that the vast population of India is gra- 
dually, under our paternal government, consolidating into one 
mass, and receiving the impress of our energetic character; they 
observe the various nations we have vibheod growing more sub- 
missive and content, and more reconciled to our ascendancy, be- 
cause better governed and more abundantly supplied with the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life; and witnessing all these things, it 
is only to be expected that they should be scandalized at our 
success. 

Even here at home, it has been too much the fashion to indulge 
in invectives against the East India Company. Party feeling, 
however, will, in some cases, account for this, while in others we 
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must seek the causes of the anomaly in accidental combinations of 
circumstances. We ourselves are far from contending that the 
Company’s policy has invariably been just and upright. Errors 
there have been, and faults there have been, and it is by no means 
our intention to apologise for them; but we do most strenuously 
maintain that, upon the whole, a more humane, considerate, and 
equitable government than that of the East India Company has 
seldom been witnessed in any country. It may suit very well the 
purposes of M. de Warren and the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ to 
impose their own false views of this subject upon the ignorance 
of France. Russian gold, we know, is liberally distributed at 
Paris, as well as elsewhere in Europe, and one of the objects 
which Nicholas has most at heart, is to give the widest possible 
circulation to every diversity of libel against the Anglo-Indian 
government. Everywhere the majority of ordinary readers are 
easy to be deluded, and in France more easy than anywhere else, 
because of the national inaptitude to reason, and proneness to be 
carried away by whatever flatters its prejudices or its vanity, or 
ministers to its unappeasable hatred of Great Britain. Considera- 
tions such as these can alone account for the popularity of so wild 
a rhapsody as that of M. de Warren, abounding everywhere with 
the grossest caricature, with wilful perversions of fact, with evi- 
dences of unpardonable ignorance, seasoned and rendered piquant, 
however, by the most rancorous animosity against his former be- 
nefactors. He has, perhaps, properly estimated the credulity and 
aptitude to be duped of the reading public in France, where no 
statement is too absurd to obtain belief, no rhodomontade too con- 
temptible to excite admiration. 

Still, we are very far, of course, from regarding his voice as 
the voice of France; otherwise, we should be compelled to enter- 
tain a far worse opinion of our neighbours than we actually do. He, 
for example, represents the French people as a horde of base mer- 
cenaries, from whose minds every trace of magnanimity, justice, 
equity, and every other virtue, has been utterly erased; who, from 
their post in the centre of Europe, hold up their swords and offer 
them to the best bidder,* regardless whether the cause to which 


* In another part of his work M. de Warren becomes so very poetical, and so 
very flattering to us as a people, that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting the passage. He divides, after his own fashion, the world between us and 
France. “ A vous tout l’empire de Neptune, a vous l’Ocean sans limites; 4 vous 
le commerce universel dont vous étes dignes par votre industrie; nous vous les 
abandonnerons sans trop de regret. Mais a nous le beau lac qui baigne nos rivages, 
qui nous separe de notre colonie, ot notre genie peu aventureur qui n’aime pas les 
lointains voyages, mais passionné pour le soleil, la nature, et les arts, pourra se 
livrer 4 ses reves sur les eaux dorées du Bosphore, aux voluptés dans la baie 
embaumée de Naples, a l’étude et la science sur les rives classiques d’ Alexandrie.” 
t. ii, p. 399. 
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they sell themselves be that of liberty or despotism, of equity or 
iniquity—in one word, of Great Britain or Russia. He tells us 
that the day of chivalrous feeling has passed; that if France ever 
was frank and manly, she has now recovered from her paroxysm 
of simplicity, and is determined to make the most of her hirelin 
valour; that in short, she is swayed entirely by selfishness, and will - 
dispose of herself to those who can offer most. This, we suspect, 
is saying too much; for, although the French have never been re- 
markable for their disinterestedness, they are still not wholly un- 
susceptible of generous feelings, and may occasionally, therefore, 
suffer themselves to be swayed by them. But this 1s altogether 
their own affair, and we leave them to settle it as they best may 
with M. de Warren. Our business is to refute the accusations 
which he has ignorantly preferred against our Indian government 
and subjects. 

And, first, for the government. One of the most unequivocal 
signs of oppression and misrule which society ever puts forward 
in any country, is the affectation of poverty to which wealthy men 
are driven, in order to conceal their opulence. Now, during every 
period of the Mogul empire, as must be well known even to the 
most superficial student of Indian history, the rich men among 
the Hindus were always in the habit of secreting their treasures, 
or converting them into jewellery, for the convenience of more easy 


transport, in case circumstances should render it necessary for 
them to fly to some other country. In the same causes, origi- 
nated the mean and forbidding exterior aspect of their houses, 
which, in a and other Mussulman cities, still distin- 


guishes them. They run up dull brick walls in front of their 
dwellings, in order to suggest the idea of gloom and wretchedness; 
the first exterior court corresponds in appearance with this wall; 
but as you penetrate farther and farther into the dwelling, addi- 
tional indications of luxury and splendour meet your eye, until, 
in the sacred apartments of the zenana, you witness the utmost 
magnificence at the command of the owner. The English had 
not been long masters of India before this taste began gradually 
to disappear. ~ At first, as being yet uncertain of the future, the 
Hindiis put forward, timidly and sparingly, the tokens of their 
riches. They could not immediately persuade themselves that 
the old order of things had really passed away. But when they 
made the discovery that men were taxed by the British govern- 
ment according to just and settled principles, and not pillaged 
because they might happen to be rich, they gave free vent to 
their natural predilections, and surrounded themselves openly with 
a blaze of magnificence. From the erection of superb and spacious 
houses, the Hindus proceeded to the formation of gardens and the 
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laying out of grounds. They cultivated a taste for flowers, they 
delighted in beautiful exotic shrubs, they created parks and planta- 
tions, and indulged their Brahminical feet with the soft turf of 
lawns. At — accordingly, there are thousands of lovely 
gardens in Bengal, to the adorning of which the Company has 
supplied, gratis, innumerable specimens of costly plants and 
flowering shrubs from its horticultural establishments at Calcutta. 
Besides, if M. de Warren had inquired, he would have found 
that, all over India, the breeds of domestic animals have been 
wonderfully improved, and that the natives now apply themselves 
with extraordinary ardour and success to the higher and more ex- 
pensive processes of agriculture—a state of things wholly incom- 
patible with that universal wretchedness and misery to which he 
fancies all India has been reduced. Again, on the subject of 
famines, he is either extremely ignorant, or, knowing the facts, 
thinks proper to misrepresent them. Under the governments of 
the Mogul emperors and native rajas, dearths were notoriously 
frequent, the crops failed, the people, discouraged by poverty and 
despotism, had not, and could not, have made provision for the 
evil day; and thousands, consequently, were swept to a premature 
grave. Such calamities happen but seldom now. First, because 
the country is better and more extensively cultivated; second, 
because the authorities watch more assiduously over the welfare 
of the people; and thirdly, because commerce, better understood 
and more judiciously encouraged than formerly, is now able to 
relieve the distresses of one provmee by the superfluities of ano- 
ther. Had M.de Warren properly used his eyes when travelling, 
he would here and there have discovered the vast granaries of the 
Company, erected expressly to prevent the recurrence of those 
awful sacrifices of population which, under the emperors whose 
munificence he lauds and magnifies, happened so frequently. 

Our limits absolutely forbid us to enumerate all the great bene- 
fits which the Company’s government has conferred upon India ; 
nor, in fact, is this the place to enter into minute details. We 
may, nevertheless, point out to our persevering detractors some 
few circumstances which, if properly weighed, may enable them, 
if they be so disposed, to acquire a more correct idea of what we 
have done for the Hindis, and in what light we are consequently 
regarded by them. The native governments, whether Hindi or 
Mussulman, neither provide now, norever did provide forthe security 
of life and property. To a certain extent the prejudices of the 
populace induce them, notwithstanding, to pay respect to rulers 
who own the same creed with themselves, or who bow before the 
same idols. Thisis one of the most inveterate failings of human 
nature, if a failing it be. But time and opportunities beg 
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granted for experience, the professors of Islamism and Bhraminism 
come at last, however reluctantly, to the conclusion, that justice 
and good government are better from a Christian than their con- 
traries from pagans and true believers. In obedience to this con- 
viction, the inhabitants of the frontiers of all native states, gra- 
dually, one after another, migrate into our territories in search of 
ill-usage, according to M. de Warren, but in their own opinion to 
escape from it. Sometimes the turbulence and anarchy tinge 
in their own country, send them over the borders in droves, an 
urge them to aed as supplicants to the British, to deliver the 
appy land of their birth from the tyranny that scourges and 
desolates it. All this happens, of course, in the case of the honest 
and industrious. The hordes of military adventurers that infest 
India tell a different story. Leading a life of idleness and sub- 
sisting by plunder, they prefer that scheme of society which most 
favours them, and troop towards those unhappy sections of Hindis- 
tan, in which, by the culpable moderation of the company, un- 
sightly fragments of the old despotic institutions are still suffered 


to exist. We may instance the state of Gwalior. That of course, 
as enjoying the blessings of native rule, M. de Warren and the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes,’ would consent to reckon’among happy 
and fortunate communities, The prince in a state of degrading 
pupilage ; a female regent swayed entirely by an insolent and 


rapacious minister; troops unpaid, and subsisting on the plunder 
of the peasantry; incessant altercations among the chiefs ; mutiny 
in the ranks; Sinem and poverty among the people ; dread 
of external invasion; conscious incapacity to resist it—such, to 
the inhabitants of Gwalior, were the recommendations of native 
government. Similar in former times was the condition of Cutch, 
when the English undertook in that country the exercise, not of 
authority, but of predominant influence. Presently, the storm of 
anarchy subsided, violence disappeared, the balance between the 
revenue and the expenditure was restored, and commerce and 
industry, enjoying the protection of the government, flourished in 
every town and village, until the whole land became the abode of 
plenty and contentment. Nearly the same thing has occurred in 
a hundred places in India, where on the frontiers the same differ- 
ence is observable between the Company’s territories and those of 
the native chiefs, as in the valley of the Nile between the cultivated 
land and the desert. 

We estcem it no slight matter that, through the indefatigable 
exertions of our countrymen, the revolting system of T’huggee has 
been almost extinguished. Most persons have been rendered fa- 
miliar with the organized body of murderers denominated T’hugs. 
They existed in nearly all parts of Hindfstan and the peninsula, 
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and were so numerous, and conducted their assassinations with so 
much secresy and success, that to travel alone became an enter- 
prise of the greatest danger. In every conceivable disguise mur- 
derers presented themselves to the wayfarer, accompanying him 
cheerfully and merrily until the favourable moment for action oc- 
curred, when they strangled or stabbed him. At present even M. 
de Warren himself might revisit that country, and travel along the 
Queen’s or Company’s highway without danger of the noose. 
Major Sleeman has almost annihilated the Bhraminical disciples of 
Hassan Sooba, who imitate the devotees of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, without any of those romantic accompaniments which 
diffused a certain poetical air round the atrocious antagonists of 
the Crusaders. 

It is not, however, as we have said, our intention even to 
glance, on the present occasion, at one-tenth part of the benefits 
we have conferred on India. Vulgar observers imagine we have 
made no progress, because all our improvements are not effected 
with sound of trumpet.* ‘To civilize a country, according to the 
ideas prevalent in France, is to visit every district of it with ghaz- 
zias, to shock all the cherished notions of the people by sinister 
innovations, to upset whatever was previously established, and to 
establish whatever the natives most dislike. This is the enlightened 
plan of civilization pursued in Algeria, and obviously recommend- 
ed by M. de Warren to our imitation. Right or wrong we have 
certainly traced out for ourselves a wholly different route in Hin- 
dfistan. All the institutions of the country, hallowed by anti- 
quity, and venerated by the natives, have been left unmolested by 
us, save when their influence was directly hostile to our political 
supremacy. In this respect, indeed, even statesmen have con- 


* In M. Stocqueler’s excellent hand-book of India, the reader will find a 
tolerably complete list of the charitable and educational institutions which the 
English have founded in India for the benefit of the natives. It is a list of which 
the East India Company, or rather the whole British nation, may well be proud. 
No conquering people ever before did so much for the country they subdued; and 
although there still remains much to be done, we may even now confidently chal- 
lenge the scrutiny of humanity. M. Stocqueler, in closing his account of our 
benevolent establishments at Madras, has the following expressions, which we 
quote for the benefit of M. de Warren, and all our other detractors foreign or 
domestic: “ We conceive it to be impossible for any Englishman to behold the 
above array of admirable institutions without strong emotions of pride and plea- 
sure. They furnish magnificent evidence of the noble purposes to which various 
classes of our countrymen appropriate a portion of their wealth in India, and 
give the lie to the insinuation that they resort to the country to pluck the golden 
fruit from its trees, and leave it bare and miserable. The orphan, the native fe- 
male, the outcast, the illiterate, the destitute, all are cared for, provided with 
asylums, clothed, fed, and taught. Were we to be driven out of India to-morrow, 
we should have left behind us in the results of instruction, and in the moral ex- 
ample set to our successors, more enduring monuments of worthy rule, than the 
finest productions of the sculptor’s chisel or the architect’s ingenuity.”—p. 572. 
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demned us as too indulgent ; but when it is considered that one 
false step might have rendered the taking of a second impossible, 
we shall, probably, in the end, be ae to have acted 
wisely ; cautious at all events we have been. hole generations 
passed away before the diabolical rites of suttee were abolished. 
Against infanticide we exerted ourselves earlier, and more stren- 
uously, because it originated in no positive law, and constituted no 
part of the aboriginal religion, but was merely the vicious offspring 
of prejudice ae pride of caste. Again, it was not without 
much hesitation that we espoused the cause of those persecuted sec- 
tions of the community whom the accident of birth had rendered 
infamous. We felt our way, and convinced ourselves that it was 
perfectly safe to innovate before we undertook it. Nevertheless, 
whoever contemplates, through the aid of history, the face of so- 
ciety in India before Great Britain set up her tabernacle there, 
and compares it with the aspect which it now presents, will perceive 
that a prodigious change has been achieved. A thousand pre- 
judices which then seemed so deeply rooted in the native mind 
that they must be everlasting with it, have altogether disap- 
peared. Members of the sacerdotal caste now, without repug- 
nance or hesitation, follow the British banner across the sacred 
river, to combat in countries, the visiting of which would formerly 
have occasioned them the loss of all worldly privileges. In our 
ranks, again, the Hindi and the Mussulman, the Brahmin and 
the Panah, fight side by side; the Company’s uniform bei 
supposed to ennoble whoever wears it. Education, moreover, a 
even the language of Great Britain, is making rapid way among 
our Indian subjects, who enjoy the luxury, altogether recent in 
the east, of a native press, which diffuses through every rank of 
society the knowledge of what is done by every other. Through 
the instrumentality of this press the Hindus learn, or may learn, 
with how great solicitude the British government watches over 
their welfare, how promptly the slightest insult to them is pu- 
nished, how sedulously the well-being of their countrymen in 
arms is ensured by the East India Company, which, even accord- 
ing to the confession of M. de Warren himself, provides for the 
old and disabled soldier in a manner unknown in other countries, 
ensuring to him the respect of all classes, and smoothing by every 
ssible comfort and indulgence, his e to the grave. Nor 
as the boundless charity of Great Britain shrunk from perform- 
ing its sacred duties in India. On the contrary, institutions every- 
where abound there, which must command the gratitude of the 
native, whatever may be his religion or his caste. The ministers 
of our religion infuse something of the spirit of the gospel even 
into war itself. Revenge is unknown to the Englishman. He 
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conquers, and on the field of victory his vindictiveness quits him, 
and his companionship and example have frequently inspired the 
Hindi: soldiers with equal heroism. In illustration of this, we 
may mention a circumstance which occurred during the war in 
Beloochistan. While our muskets and artillery were playing on 
the enemy, a number of Belooch women, with Korans on their 
heads, rushed into the interval between the armies, and threw 
themselves in front of their countrymen, crying out for quarter. 
In an instant the English and native troops ceased firing, and the 
enemy, now in full retreat, were suffered to effect their escape 
without another shot being fired after them. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the second part of 
M. de Warren’s accusation, which is levelled against the Sipehi. 
During his nine years’ service in the Madras presidency, he must 
have doubtless seen many thousand native troops of all arms. 
Weshould, therefore, were he a conscientious writer, be wholly at 
a less to discover the sources of the absurd opinions which he seeks 
to propagate concerning the Indian army. As it is, we experience 
no difficulty. He describes not what really is, but what he wishes 
to be; and his object is to encourage the Russians to the onslaught, 
by diminishing the difficulties and dangers they will have to 
encounter in the attempt to subjugate India. He 1s, iu fact, con- 
scious that his misrepresentations will produce no effect anywhere 
else. In one of his most sentimental passages, after comparing 
himself to Cassandra and to a crow, in our opinion most appro- 
priately, since there never existed a more persevering croaker, he 
exclaims, that possibly no one will listen to him save a certain 
prince on the banks of the Neva, who industriously culls from all 
quarters the rankest specimens of abuse of Great Britain. M. de 
Warren is too modest. His dulcet notes have charmed the ear of 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ as they will, doubtless, charm Ni- 
cholas’s, and whatever ravings he utters against the English, that 
upright periodical is ready to vouch for. 

Our author’s principal object being, as we have already observed, 
to diminish the npekeulan and stir up the courage of the Mus- 
covites, he is careful to sketch such a picture of the Sipahi, as 
may tempt the doughty subject of Nicholas to march dine or 
four thousand miles for the mere pleasure of crushing him. The 
Hindd soldier, according to M. de Warren, is wholly destitute 
of courage, together with those muscles and animal spirits which 
commonly inspire it. His arms have neither thews nor sinews, 
his legs no calves, and another disciple of Lemuel Gulliver, M. 
Jacquemont by name, completes the caricature by describing 
what should be a chest in the Hinda animal economy as a mere 
cavity! Itis certainly true, we believe, that the Madras troops are 
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recruited among a smaller race of men than those which elsewhere 
abound in our Indian empire. They are tough, active, and service- 
able soldiers, who have seldom proved themselves wanting in the 
day of battle, but in physical organization and external appearance 
are inferior to the athletic recruits of Hindistan, where the armies of 
Bengal and Bombay are chiefly levied. It is admitted, however, that 
the armies of India can never be in lack of men to fill their ranks. 
Millions, on the contrary, are described as always ready to engage 
in the service of the Company, tempted partly y the pay it offers, 
partly by the superior condition of the soldier’s life, and partly by 
the liberal pension which, as we have already stated, is secured to 
his old age. But if M. de Warren stanniehagn that the candi- 
dates for military honours are numerous, he is careful immediatel 
to describe them as good for nothing, ragged and ialtotaeel, 
they have, he contends, no other resource, and enter the ranks 
only to run away on the first fitting opportunity. The Duke of 
Wellington, who has also had some experience in India, speaks of 
a totally different state of things. In his evidence before parlia- 
ment he remarks, that thousands of supernumeraries follow the 
Company’s armies, eager to secure to themselves the privilege of en- 
listing; and these supernumeraries, he says, are not the hopeless and 
destitute ragamuffins described by our French adventurer, but 
men capable of subsisting on their own resources for months; 
in fact, until it is convenient for the Company to avail itself of 
their services. 

On the subject of courage also, M. de Warren has the misfor- 
tune to differ from innumerable competent and rather respectable 
authorities, among whom we may mention General Nott and Sir 
Charles Napier. ‘These officers, to be sure, may be supposed to 
be interested in placing the Sipahi on that lofty pedestal, from 
which our author is determined, he says, to remove him. Still 
readers in general will be apt, we fancy, to prefer the testimony of 
those gallant and distinguished commanders before that of a merce- 
nary subaltern, who, having been granted the unmerited honour of 
wearing the British uniform, is now endeavouring to turn this circum- 
stance to the disadvantage of those whoemployed and supported him. 
Be this as it may, M. de Warren maintains that the Sipahi is a co- 
ward, and when brought face to face with Russian troops will im- 
mediately take to his heels, abandoning his chivalrous officers, 
who, he confesses, will never fly, to perish fighting in the midst of 
their enemies. 

Whoever is acquainted with the physical qualities of the Rus- 
sian will not be tempted to consider him superior to the Affghan 
and the Belooch, men of immense proportion, and vast muscular 
power. Nevertheless, in the battles of Meanee and Hyderabad 
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the Sipahi overthrew these bulky combatants, though they were 
in number as eight to one ; and General Nott, comparing the 
Hindi soldiers with the Affghans, gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that the former, under all circumstances, were equal to five times 
the amount of the latter. How lofty then must M. de Warren’s 
estimate be of Russian prowess! He surely imagines them to be 
superior to all other men on the face of our mother earth! But no, 
it is the English that he places in thiscategory. For after having 
depreciated the Hindi to the lowest grade, and exalted the sub- 
jects of Nicholas as high as he thinks possible, he yet admits re- 
luctantly enough, that one Englishman, even when his powers may 
have been somewhat abated by the burning sun of India, is at 
any time worth two Russians. Parbleu, M. Warren, we believe 
it, and while that continues to be the fact, we shrewdly conjecture 
that Nicholas will never be very forward to try conclusions with 
us there. 

Let us, however, come to M. de Warren’s calculations. On 
this point it is well worthy of remark, that our author agrees ex- 
actly with that other great man, Napoleon Buonaparte. The 
latter, in that very curious document, found in the government bu- 
reau at Paris upon the accession of the Bourbons, and brought by 
Sir Robert: Wilson to this country, estimated the united Russian 
and French force necessary to subjugate India at 70,000 men. 
M.deWarren having made profuse independent calculations, coun- 
tenances the accuracy of ae views, and is condescending 
enough to agree with him also, on the subject of the route which 
the invading army should follow. He brings them partly down the 
Caspian; from Astrakhan, partly, we suppose, through Ghilan and 
Mazanderan to daudahek whence their leader is to set forward, 
like his great prototype of La Mancha, to overthrow the English 
wind-mills on the plains of India. It just occurred, however, to 
M. de Warren, that some little difficulty might be experienced in 
traversing Affghanistan; but being wholly unacquainted with the 
state of society in that country, he boldly cuts the Gordian knot, 
by supposing that the Affghan government in revenge for our 
late invasion, would receive the Muscovite conquerors and unite 
with them heart and hand in subduing themselves, and inflicting 
chastisement on us. Our worthy speculator is obviously not aware 
that the government at present existing in Affghanistan, if there 
can, in reality, be said to be any such thing as a government 
there, exercises scarcely any authority whatever over the people, 
and cannot march a force from any given point to another for any 
purpose, but more especially when engaged in the collection of 
revenue, without being attacked by the natives, and treated likea 
public enemy. Not long ago a bloody battle was fought between 
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the partisans of Dost Mahommed and one of the native tribes, 
in which the former was far from being victorious. In fact, 
society is completely disorganized throughout the country, so 
that if the Russians were supported by the nominal government, 
that would be the best of all reasons = people should fall 
upon them and destroy them. Let M. de Warren, therefore, dis- 
abuse, as fast as possible, the magnificent prince, who, absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own greatness and dignity, squats silently 
on the banks of the Neva, watching diligently for oracles from the 
comptoir des imprimeurs-unis. The fifteen thousand Affghan 
cavalry, which M. de Warren has promised him he will assuredly 
not get. On the contrary, every man and horse from Herat to 
Peshawar, will actively oppose his march, probably of their own 
accord, but if not, we will pay them to do so; and the Affghans 
have proved themselves at all times quite as willing to touch 
the gold of the Company, and to do service for it, as any other 
Oriental whatsoever. 

But let us suppose the obstacles overcome, and the Russians in 
their snow-boots fairly on the banks of the Indus—what are the 
objects which they are likely to perceive there? Including their 
French mercenaries, they may amount, we will suppose, to sevent 
thousand men, since no accidents are to be allowed to diminish 
them by the way. Well, then, say seventy thousand. But are 
they to find themselves there alone? Is there to be no enemy on 
the opposite banks, no flotilla on the stream, not a single English- 
man or Sipahi peeping forth from between the stems of the 
jangal? What has become of Lord Ellenborough? Will he not 
seize upon this opportunity to launch a brilliant proclamation at 
the head of Nicholas? M. de Warren has determined exactly how 
things are to happen, and sketches with a bold and masterly hand 
the history of the expedition. 


** With an army such as we have described,” he says, “the Russian 
general should be instructed to act as follows. In the first place, he 
must offer battle to the Anglo-Indian army as soon as he shall come up 
with it, if the nature of the ground permit an attack, and commence the 
engagement as soon as he has reconnoitred the ground. The English 
part of this army will be that which it will behove the general to 
study most carefully, in order that all the respect due to it may be 
shown. Wherever he finds European infantry confronted with him, it 
will be necessary to prepare a second line in reserve, in order to rally 
the debris of the first, and to take its place as soon as it shall have 
given way before the British bayonet. When, however, Sipahis only 
are opposed to him, he is to march upon this rabble (canaille), without 
counting it. They will not wait the shock, their European officers will die 
alone in the Muscovite ranks, and then, being hors de combat, the Si- 
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pahis will not again make their appearance, but, throwing away their 
arms, will disperse to rally no more. 

“ But if an advantageous position enable the English to avoid a 
battle, the Russian commander must continually offer himself, and en- 
deavour to bring about some sharp skirmishes which may lead to a 
general engagement. If those means fail the enemy, lines of commu- 
nication must be occupied. A combat will then be forced on, and the 
desired moral effect produced on the Sipahis. As soon as the fighting 
begins and the first rounds of shot are discharged, the natives will take 
to their heels. All that will remain now, will be to overcome the nucleus 
of English, whose resistance will be terrible, heroic. That must be ex- 
pected. They will die, but not surrender. According to the admirable 
motto of one of their regiments, the 57th, they will die hard; but their 
place ‘cannot be supplied before two years, and one year will suffice for 
the total destruction of the English power in India. 

* * * * ~ 


“ Tf I were asked what route would furnish most resources to the army 
of the czar, and at the same time most suit his policy, I should point 
without hesitation to that of Caboul, Peshawar, and Lahore, towards 
Delhi, where a short pause should be made to reconstruct the throne 
of the Great Mogul, and to raise up his standard once more. A second 
battle will have to be fought before reaching it, either at Loodiana, 
on the Sutledge, or on the famous field of battle of Paniput, where 
already so many bones have been left. But the Anglo-Indian arm 
will now only consist of about twenty or twenty-five thousand men, wi 
five or six thousand Europeans at most. A few hours, therefore, will 
suffice for the destruction of these reserves. 

* At Delhi the first act of this great drama should be ably closed. 
Then must be restored a venerated throne, before which the invaders 
must humble themselves to increase its lustre. A chord will then be 
touched which will vibrate to the hearts of sixteen millions of Mahomme- 
dans. To conciliate likewise the Hindfis, must become on the other 
hand, the sacred cause of Benares. Liberty and independence must be 
restored to its Raja. Advantage must be taken at the same time of the 
general panic and confusion to inundate all Hinddstan with incendiary 
proclamations. Hurcarus or messengers will present themselves in 
crowds to fulfil such a mission: fakirs, joghis, kalendars, will be so 
many zealous apostles of insurrection, which will soon spread from one 
extremity of the peninsula to the other with electrical rapidity. In all 
proclamations, however, one idea must present itself: the restoration of 
the independence of India, and the destruction of the British power. 
Above all things, the jealousy of the people mustnot be excited by allow- 
ing it to be perceived that Russian authority is to be substituted for 
English. All ambitious projects must be veiled under a studied disin- 
terestedness. On every fag must be inscribed: We come to deliver and 
not toconquer. We are the envoys of Allah and the Emperor of Russia, 
to do justice to all. People and Kings of India, Mussulmans, Hindis, 
Rajpoots, Jats, Mahrattas, Polygars, Rajahs, and Nawabs, expel the 
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usurper, and be reinstated in all your rights and all your possessions : 
Apnie Apnie daobut, toumarah, toumarah malouk leleo. It must be 
inculeated with the greatest care, that it is absolutely necessary for 
Russia that the English power in India shall be uprooted. The ground 
must be well cleared before any attempt is made to plant a new domi- 
nation. But to succeed in this undertaking, the assistance of the people 
is necessary, and to insure this, all the old consecrated names of India 
must be replaced on their worm-eaten thrones. It will always be easy 
to take them down when policy requires it.”—Tom ii. pp. 365—375. 


During the performance of this exquisite drama the English 
— at home is to be fast asleep. Our ambassador at St. 
etersburg is to give us no notice of the designs of the Czar. He 
is to get up his army in secret, he is to march in secret, and he is 
to arrive secretly on the banks of the Indus. Otherwise it is more 
than probable that thiscountry might disturb, in some slight degree, 
the movements of his majesty the Emperor of All the Russias. 
We possess fleets and seamen that used to inspire terror in more 
quarters of Europe than one, and it is quite possible that with 
their assistance we should be able to draw his Imperial Majesty’s at- 
tention to certain important points on the European coasts of his 
empire. However, we shall not now digress from our original topic, 
but consider the amount of force that might be marched upon the 
north-western frontiers in case of invasion. These, from dane 
— we might draw them, would in all probability amount to a 
nundredand thirty thousand menat the least, of which fifty thousand 
would be English. Calculating, therefore, upon M. de Warren’s 
rinciples, which establish that one Englishman is worth two 
Russians, and we will add, two soldiers of any other country, the 
friendly solicitude of our neighbours over the water respecting the 
fate of our Indian empire, may at once berelieved. The plains ot 
the Punjaub and the sands of Rajpootana would easily afford graves 
for thrice as many Russians as Nicholas could bring into the field, 
and we would not deny them Christian burial, though the whole 
expense should fall upon ourselves. 

One word on the political moralities of M. de Warren, and we 
have done. He joins right earnestly in the cry, common in the 
mouths of his countrymen, against the perfidy of Great Britain, 
which, according to them, is wholly sndebted. for its success, in 
peace and war, to the crimes of its diplomatists. We originally 
chased France out of India through the force of our protocols, 
and we keep Russia at a distance solely by the same means. By 
our protocols, proclamations, and other magical documents, we 
subdue the minds of the natives of India, whether Muslems or 
Hindus; in short, we are the great political jesuits of the world, 
the true successors and representatives of ancient Rome, though 
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we have separated ourselves from the modern. This doctrine, we 
dare say, is extremely edifying on the continent. But while de- 
claiming against our moral turpitude, M. de Warren should have 
taken care not to be infected by our example. He, at least, should 
have come into court with clean hands. But, alas! let the most 
lax of political casuists examine the ethical principles enunciated 
in the passage we have above cited, and he will candidly confess, 
that even Lord Ellenborough himself could scarcely propound 
any thing more monstrous. Only think of seducing one hundred 
and fifty-eight millions of men into rebellion against their lawful 
rulers by the distribution of incendiary proclamations, promisin 
them deliverance and independence, but resolving all the while 
to fix upon their necks a yoke a thousand times more galling than 
that from which we originally emancipated them! Yet this is the 
ethical achievement seriously recommended to the Emperor Ni- 
cholas by M. de Warren. Truly, the heart of this writer may 
well palpitate as often as he beholds the scarlet uniform, not, how- 
ever, with enthusiasm or joy, but with the most humiliating shame, 
for never yet did there beat beneath that uniform a heart less alive 
to those feelings of honour, justice, and patriotism, which ought 
to distinguish the natives of these islands and their descendants in 
whatever land their lot may be cast. We blush for our demi- 
countryman. Let him hasten to change his name, that when he 
writes again, his page may have no trace — it to show that 
he has drawn one drop of his blood from Ireland. The Irish 
will repudiate him to a man; for if Hinddstan be invaded, he 
may be sure that there will be thousands of Irishmen there, and 
that they will fight as valiantly as the best among their neighbours, 
in defence of that great and glorious empire which they have 
so mainly aided in building up. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Histoire Critique du Rationalisme en Allemagne, depuis son Origine 
jusqu & nos Jours. (A Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, 
from its Origin to the Present Time.) Par AMAND SArnTEs. 2me 


Edition, revue et augmentée: Paris. 1843, London. Williams and 
Norgate. 


Tue author of this volume has also written a History of the Life and 
Works of Spinosa, ‘ Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Spinosa,’ but 
does not appear to us to possess eminent qualifications for appreciating 
or setting forth any of those great movements of mind, which, by their 
internal force, if not in their very nature, depart from recognised modes 
of thought or established phraseology. On such topics no one is fit to 
write who cannot, whatever he may think of the abstract truth or error 
involved in his subject, so enter into the opinions, aims, and sympathies 
of a writer or a class of writers, as to be able to contemplate the works 
which he has under his eye, from the point of view in which they were 
first designed, and afterwards executed by their authors. Atleast, it is 
essentia* to the formation of a just estimate, that the critic should have 
a mind large enough to be able to recognise merits which are extraneous 
or foreign to the school to which he himself belongs. The setting up 
and the maintenance of one unvarying standard of truth and excellence, 
whether in literature or theology, betrays a narrow heart and but a 
partially cultivated intellect. Diversities there are and ever will be in 
every department of human inquiry—the more numerous if not the more 
marked, the greater is the mental activity which prevails, and the more 
earnest is the spirit with which that activity is inspired. Any attempt, 
therefore, to establish a rigid and inflexible test, applicable under all 
circumstances, and in every land, to the productions either of art or of 
religion, must be no less nugatory than unjust, and shows a mind little 
conversant with the history of man. The error becomes more gross and 
offensive when the attempted test is taken from the peculiarities of 
thinking which belong to a single individual. A standard which comes 
recommended by the consent of millions, and the authority of successive 
ages, may be regarded with respect, even while it is not admitted as a 
criterion; but the obtrusion of my thoughts or yours, though they vary 
from the ordinary types of thinking, as the sole models of truth and 
goodness, is an act which can be saved from ridicule only by the gravity 
of the subjects which are under consideration. 

Somewhat such, however, is the position in which Monsieur Amand 
Saintes has placed himself in his review of German Rationalism. Depart- 
ing more or less from the established formularies of Christian doctrine, 
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he has his own little orthodoxy wherewith to measure truth, and dis- 
criminate heresy, and finding, as might antecedently have been expected, 
little in the history of the German theological mind during the last cen- 
tury, that squares with his own favourite notions of right and wrong, he 
proceeds in almost every page of his book to brand authors, and condemn 
works, of a character far superior to any thing to which he can himself 
pretend. There is in any fair mind a presumption that the man who 
can travel from Dan to Beersheba of German theology, and as the deli- 
berate result of his researches declare ‘all barren ’—must labour under 
some incapacity of mind or perversity of vision. To both of these dis- 
qualifications is M. A. Saintes subjected. The haziness of his style, 
especially in those parts in which the exposition of a system of philoso- 
phy, or the appreciation of a religious or theological tendency, required 
special perspicuity ; the occasional haziness of his style, the too frequent 
length and discursiveness of his sentences, the want of a graphic power— 
a pencil which shall show the reader what is meant, by one or two bold 
touches, and the general coldness of his manner, unite to prove that they 
are but ordinary talents which he has brought to a task which only the 
highest abilities, especially in a foreigner, could be expected to fulfil. 
But his chief defect is found in that narrowness of vision, which can see 
nothing good except in the reflected images of itself. 

We have intimated that our author’s report is uniformly of an unfa- 
vourable description. This requires some qualification. M. Saintes 
finds some good, but his preferences are nearly as strange as his con- 
demnations are unjust. For example—a pantheistic writer, or a pan- 
theistic movement, is treated with indulgence, and presented to the 
reader in a manner, which is, at least, in effect excusatory, while another 
writer, or another movement, which expressly acknowledges a personal 
Deity ard a divine revelation, is severely handled, and indiscriminately 
condemned, because the representative of it does not conform to our 
author's standard of a right faith. 

It is not, therefore, at all surprising, that M. Saintes’ book should 
have been received in Germany with decided tokens of dissatisfaction in 
several quarters. The learned theologians of that country may well 
have felt that the author, if he possessed learning, was destitute of the 
moral requisites for the office he had undertaken ; and may justifiably 
have thought themselves aggrieved in finding the writer throughout 
the work, imputing to them a deliberate design to destroy the authority 
of scripture, and undermine the Christian faith. The defence of those 
theologians we could not indiscriminately undertake, but we protest 
against the unjust, and unscholar-like tone of M. Amand Saintes. And 
much as we regret some of the results of the Rationalistic tendency in 
Germany, we are bound to admit, that the works to which it has given 
birth, have emanated from an earnest and commendable love of truth, 
and a strong desire to serve the best, because the permanent interests of 
religion. But, in truth, we deny that these results are so generally or 
so greatly injurious as M. Saintes implies or declares; indeed, did we 
think on the point as he appears to think, or concur in all the represen- 
tations he has given, we should utterly despair of the cause of the 
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gospel, considered as a system of divinely revealed and supernaturally 
sanctioned truth, and feel ourselves hopelessly bewildered to account 
for the conquest which, according to our clients view, falsehood has 
achieved over truth, and evil dispositions and designs over the ark and 
the sanctuary of God. 

Without going more into detail with our objections, we add that the 
work displays a commendable industry, and a by no means inconsider- 
able acquaintance with the best authorities. It has, too, a merit in the 
historical method which it pursues, so as to present to the reader a cur- 
sory view of the chief works, tendencies, “a influences which have ap- 
peared in Germany since the Reformation down to the present day. It 
is, however, to be regretted, that we are perpetually made aware of the 
absence of that impartiality, as well as that breadth of vision, which are 
indispensable in every one who aspires to the high character of an his- 
torian. Still, failing any work at once so accessible to English students 
as the present, and of a less exceptionable character, we recommend 
M. Saintes’ work, subjoining, that those who remain content with the 
impressions which the book produces in the mind, will do justice neither 
to themselves, nor to a very important subject, nor to a class of men 
whose equals for industry, research, and learning, the world has never 
seen. 

M. Saintes having given some idea of what he understands by 
Rationalism, and traced those influences in the Reformation to which, in 
his opinion, the system owes its existence, passes on to the formation of 
the several confessions of faith which the Reformation occasioned, and 
then falling on the methodistic tendencies to which, under Spener and 
others, the theological mind of Germany owes the commencement of 
the present movement, proceeds to speak of modern philosophy in its 
relations to theology and religion, and so to discourse of Descartes, 
Spinosa, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Wolf; thus addressing himself to the 
first great error, the mpwrov Wevdos, the fons malorum which, setting 
theological studies off from a wrong basis, and making them aim at 
absolute instead of probable truth, has misdirected the mind, falsified 
conclusions, and proved the prolific parent of difficulties, doubts, and 
denials. In the tenth chapter of his first book, the author traces the 
transition into Germany of our English deism of the eighteenth century, 
which did not prove less baneful by being mixed up with the gross 
materialism and withering scorn, of what the French denominated 
philosophy. The second book enters more directly on the subject pro- 
posed to be considered. Ernesti and Semler are put forward as the 
immediate parents of Rationalism, who were succeeded by other dis- 
tinguished biblical critics, such as Michaelis, Dederlein, and others, 
who are scarcely supposed by English theologians to take rank with so 
reprehensible a class as M. Saintes thinks proper to place themin. Kant 
and his school of philosophy next enter on the stage, to confirm and 
extend the already existing rationalistic tendencies. A class of modern 
Socinians follow, and are roughly handled. Some account is then given 
of a feeble resistance offered to Rationalism by some writers who were, 
however, half with the enemy themselves. The jubilee of the Reforma- 
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tion celebrated with so much and so general an enthusiasm in its native 
country, called forth a more lively and a more vigorous opposition, 
which, however, was succeeded by a reaction that left Rationalism 
master of most of the field of battle. Then ensues an account of the 
union of the Lutheran and the reformed churches, and this is shown 
to aid forward the same long-continued tendency of Rationalism. A 
review is then given of the labours of the celebrated Eichorn, and of 
some bad imitators in his school, till at length there springs up the rival, 
the supernatural school which Hengstenberg, Ranke, Hivernich, &c., 
continue to guide. In connexion with critical researches on the New 
Testament, the names of Eckermann, De Witte, Strauss, pass over the 
stage. Then comes a new school of philosophy—Fries, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, Jacobi. Philosophy boldly assumes the mastery, and weds 
theology ; these twain become one flesh, but do any thing rather than live 
on terms of equality. Indeed philosophy has taken up that infallibility 
which was once the peculiar function of religion, and whatever of truth or 
trustworthiness religion has, she borrows it all from her lawful spouse, 
‘her lord and master’—‘ divine philosophy.’ This unhappy wedlock was 
consummated in Schleiermacher, whose writings and influences are its 
legitimate offspring. The position of Neander is described. Then 
follow Markeinecke and the much talked of Strauss, with his ‘ tail,’ 
or representatives of what in Germany is called ‘the left,’ that is, 
the negative side of the Hegelian philosophy in its application to theo- 
logy, namely Feuerbach, Bruno, Bauer, and Ruge. The author terminates 
his work by a general review of the course over which he has gone, and 
of what he considers the results of the German theological movement, 
describing, according to his manner, the actual state of theology and 
religion ; and haying entered for a brief period into the domains of the 
Catholic church, and spoken of the modifications which even it has 
undergone, especially in the land which bore Rationalism, and has nur- 
tured it into manhood, he adverts to the remedy which he would apply 
to the maladies that he deplores. His cure is not indeed very clearl 

stated, but seems to consist in the restoration of some sort of deta 
authority, designed and constituted so as to bring back and restore 
a certain conformity of opinion with, we know not what order of ortho- 
doxy. Into the consideration of this specific we have not now space 
to enter, but content ourselves with saying, that it has an empirical 
aspect, and could hardly do more than mock the ills it is intended to 
remove. Far better to trust to Scripture, reason, truth, and Providence; 
what is erroneous they will correct ; what has been perverted they will 
make straight ; what has been rashly rejected they will restore ; mean- 
while establishing on durable foundations the true, the pure, and the 
good. Already are there evidences in Germany of a disposition, if not 
to return to the old paths, yet to avoid extremes, to assert and maintain 
a positive form of religious conviction, to labour rather for the restora- 


tion and strengthening than the disintegration of the temple of Evange- 
lical truth. 
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Illustres Médecins et Naturalistes des Temps Modernes. (Distin- 


guished Physicians and Naturalists of Modern Times.) Par M. Istp 
Bourpon. Paris. 1844. 


M. Bourpon, himself a brother of the craft, has here given us plea- 
sant biographical notices of twenty able and eminent individuals, of 
various merit and various fortunes, and belonging to different periods 
of history, from the sixteenth century to the present times. Hence the 
book derives a twofold interest, that which attaches to the record of 
individual efforts and chances, and that which is found in glimpses of 
the vicissitudes that befal the pet doctrines of the learned dispensers of 
physic, and the notions a among the unlearned,who have nothing 
to do but to swallow what the others put into their mouths. We have 
incidental notices of theories, true and false, from Harvey down to 
Hahnemann. Fagon is set before us, of whom Fontenelle says, that 
‘ he maintained a thesis on the circulation of the blood, and that the 
old doctors thought he showed a great deal of cleverness in defending 
that strange paradox.’ But had he nothing better to recommend 
him than this, he would have made little way in the estimation of 
‘the old doctors,’ or of the public. On the other hand, we find scat- 
tered through the volume numerous instances confirmatory of the 
author’s' remark that, as regards the sciences, more reputations have 
been founded on memorable errors and on false systematic views, than 
on real discoveries. The observation is a just one, and might have 
been extended further. Humboldt says, that the greatest of geogra- 
phical errors (the belief in the proximity of Spain to India), led to the 
greatest of geographical discoveries—that of America. 

The personal anecdotes and the mots related by M. Bourdon are nu- 
merous and amusing. The hideous face of Bouvart, the physician, was 
further disfigured by a frightful scar, ‘which,’ said Diderot, ‘ he in- 
flicted on himself in awkwardly handling the scythe of death.” Madame 
Boivin, the celebrated midwife, to whom the university of Marburg 
granted an honorary diploma as doctor of medicine, was disappointed 
in her hopes of being admitted a member of the Académie Royale de 
Medicine. She avenged her wounded vanity by merely saying: ‘ Les 
sages-femmes de 0 Académie n’ont pas voulu de moi!” 

Corvisart was not personally known to Bonaparte, nor did he owe 
his important appointment as physician to the first consul solely to the 
voice of public fame. It was Josephine who presented him, with the 
most flattering encomiums, to her husband. ‘Tell me, doctor,’ said 
Josephine, ‘ what disease is the general prone to, in your opinion? 
‘ He will die of an aneurism of the heart,’ was the point blank reply of 
Corvisart.—‘ Ha !’ said Bonaparte—‘ and you have written a book on 
the subject? <‘ No, not yet, but I will.‘ Do so, do so quickly,’ said 
the great man, with some earnestness, ‘we will talk it over together if 
there is yet time.’ 

At the time when Napoleon was meditating the design of divorcing 
Josephine, he one day thus accosted Corvisart, ‘ Doctor, may @ man en- 
tertain at the age of sixty any reasonable hopes of becoming a father?” 
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« Sometimes, sire.’ —‘ But at seventy, monsieur le baron?’ ‘Oh! sire, at 
seventy, always !” 

The most important memoir in the volume is that on Cuvier ; but we 
could not condense its contents within the limits prescribed to us. We 
will abridge the author’s account of the celebrated surgeon Dupuytren. 

Guillaume Dupuytren, the most renowned surgeon of his age, the 
most vilified during his life, and the most regretted after his death, the 
most favoured by fortune, and the constant object of envy, though un- 
happy, was born of parents in a very lowrank of life at Pierre Buffiére, 
October 6th, 1777. As achild he was so good-looking, so intelligent, 
and always apparently so neglected by his family, that he was twice 
taken from them; first, at the age of four, by a rich lady, a traveller, 
who took a violent fancy for his pretty patois and his glossy locks; and 
afterwards, in his twelfth year, by a cavalry officer, whose brother was 
superior of the college of Lamarche in Paris. In that institution he 
received the first rudiments of his education, both general and professional. 
But though he pursued his medical studies with zeal and success, he cut 
but a sorry figure in his humanities, and he acquired the character of a 
refractory subject, a rake and a gambler, a character which was perse- 
veringly attributed to him in after life, when in all probability he had 
ceased to deserve it. 

He had the good fortune to secure, early in his career, the strenuous 
support of two powerful patrons, Thouret, member of the constituent 
assembly, and the celebrated surgeon, Boyer. When Dupuytren was 
defeated in a competition with M. Roux, in 1803, for the place of junior 
surgeon to the Hétel Dieu, Boyer covered his retreat by appointing him 
inspector of the university. Malicious tongues gave out that the favour 
was not disinterested, that the place was given in lieu of a dowry to the 
intended son-in-law of the donor. Be this as it may, the day before the 
marriage should have taken place, Dupuytren formally rescinded the 
engagement. 

The professorship of operative surgery having become vacant in 1812, 
a brilliant concours took place between Roux, Marjolin, Tactra, and 
Dupuytren, who, on this occasion, was successful. The victory was 
hotly contested ; the emulation of the rivals degenerated into personal 
rancour; they openly insulted and defied each other, and cartels were 
even exchanged between them. Dunuytren, who composed slowly and 
with difficulty, was unable to deliver in his thesis at the appointed time. 
His competitors demanded that he should retire from the contest, and he 
ought in fact to have been put out of the lists in accordance with the 
terms of the regulations. But his publisher came forward like a deus ex 
machina, and with an eye at once to business and to his — glory, 
he parried this terrible stroke of ill-fortune. The delay, he said, was al- 
together the fault of the printers, and he made a number of compositors 
swear, that an accident had happened after the types had been set, and 
that one of the forms had broken up. It was to this unscrupulous piece 
of complaisance that Dupuytren owed a place essential to his high 
fortune. 
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Dupuytren was rather above the middle height, his complexion was 
dark, and his large bushy head sat rigidly on a pair of broad shoulders. 
His stern and overbearing glance would have made a pirate cower : it is 
certain he owed many an enemy to the expression of his eyes, and that 
his scornful and provoking walle increased the number. His voice was 
sometimes gentle and affectionate, but always guarded and mysterious, 
as though he feared to wake a sleeping infant, or to rouse the ire 
of a tyrant. His hesitation proceeded from no defect in his ideas or 
want of reliance on his own resources, but from distrust of other men: 
he looked on all men as malevolent critics or mortal enemies. When 
he entered a room, large or small, public or private, he invariably put 
his left hand to his mouth, and gnawed his nails to the quick; the right 
hand was free to perform whatever gestures the occasion might require. 
When he spoke, he always addressed himself exclusively to a small por- 
tion of those around him ; those who were thus honoured, listened with 
gratified vanity, and the rest from emulation. 

Arriving at the Hotel Dieu at six in the morning, he seldom left it 
before eleven. His stern and reserved demeanour imposed the strictest 
order and silence on all around him. The least breach of decorum or 
of duty on the part of any pupil, was instantly visited by him with 
signal and public contumely. On visiting a patient for the first time, 
he began by casting on him a scrutinizing glance, and then he usually 
put three questions in a kindly tone of voice. But if the answers were 
not to his liking, the colloquy was at once broken off, and Dupuytren 
left the patient in a passion, and with a full conviction that all he had 
heard was a tissue of falsehoods. On accosting a sick child, an instan- 
taneous change took place in his whole aspect and manner. His in- 
fluence over children was magical. He had such a winning way of 
saying to them, ‘ Souffrez vous, mon bon ami? that the poor little 
things, for fear of distressing him, almost always answered, ‘ Vo.’ Any 
one who should have seen him playing in the large halls of his hospital 
with his little convalescents, would have thought him the kindest-hearted 
man in the world. 


“ Antoine Dubois operated more rapidly and with more dexterity than 
Dupuytren ; Dessault was more brilliant, more majestic; Boyer, more pru- 
dent, gentle, and humane ; Roux, more erudite in his art, more elegant in his 
movements, more nimble-fingered ; Marjolin was a man of more mature re- 
flection ; Lisfranc was as stern, and more expeditious; but no surgeon pos- 
sessed a more unfailing coup dil, a sounder judgment, or a firmer hand; no 
one possessed a mind more imperturbable, or more prompt in perilous emer- 
gencies. It has happened to him to commit blunders ; he has been known to 
open an aneurism, mistaking it for an abscess: his coolness and presence of 
mind on such occasions was incomparable. Putting his finger on the open 
artery, and smiling in the patient’s face to beguile his attention, or to reassure 
him, he looked round with a countenance almost serene on the spectators, 
and then quietly said to his assistants, ‘ A bandage,—whilst looks of stupe- 
faction were stealthily interchanged all round him. 

“ One day, a patient from whose neck he was cutting out a wen, fell dead 
under the knife : a vein had been opened, and the air drawn into it by the 
act of inspiration had suddenly paralysed the heart. Well, it will be sup- 
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osed, perhaps, that Dupuytren was shocked and agitated by this catastrophe : 
Ss was less affected by it than myself, who was but a spectator. But seeing 
in this fatal event a surgical fact until then unknown, he immediately haran- 
gued his pupils on the causes of the startling accident they had just wit- 
nessed, and the extemporaneous lecture was, indeed, an admirable one. 

“ Let us not, however, charge on Dupuytren as a crime that gift of impas- 
sibility which made him the first surgeon of his age. Without that force of 
mind, without that disregard for blood, without that profound indifference 
for pain and its noisy manifestations, there can be no true surgeon. I am 
even inclined to believe, that the revolution of ’92 produced in some of our 
great surgeons that impassible serenity to which they owed their renown and 
their fortune. Times of sedition and popular terror are not merely fruitful 
in atrocities ; they impart to certain souls a cold energy, and an habitual dis- 
regard of danger. Revolutions bring forth first-rate surgeons, as well as in- 
trepid soldiers and eloquent orators: now, we must recollect that Dupuytren 
arrived in Paris, in 1789.” 

With all Dupuytren’s excellence as a surgeon, much of his skill ap- 
pears to have been a personal and incommunicable endowment which 
perished with him. THe read little, wrote ill, and was the author of 
few important innovations in his art. His life was unhappy; he was 
the mark of incessant calumny, for which his morose temperament 
afforded cause and aliment; and he was so unfortunate in his domestic 
relations, that the sufferings they occasioned hastened his end. He 
died in Paris, Feb. 8, 1835, in his fifty-eighth year, leaving his daugh- 
ter a fortune of seven millions of francs, the fruits of his professional 
labours, in addition to two millions he had given her when she married; 
—this was tolerably well for a man who was reported all his life long 
to be a desperate gambler. 

M. Bourdon’s work is written in a fluent and agreeable style, and 
may. be perused with pleasure and profit by the general reader, as well 
as by the man of science. 


Lettres Politiques, par M. Cuarres Duverrier. 2me édit. 2 tom. 
Paris. 1843. 


WE English, who are thought to be a political people, are usually con- 
tented with unburdening our minds in the shape of leaders; in France, 
ministers are counselled, defended, or reprimanded in octavo volumes, as 
ponderous as folios. M. Charles Duveyrier is a well-meaning man, who 
would fain reconcile his warlike countrymen to inglorious repose by 
showing them the more honourable trophies they may reap from the 
labours of peace. At the same time he has so much of the Gaul in 
him, that he can see neither rhyme nor reason in France remaining 
altogether in the ‘stand at ease’. position ; and therefore has bethought 
him of a notable plan by which she may regain that influence among 
the nations which it pleases Frenchmen of all shapes and sizes, and of all 
orders of intellect, to imagine she is now deprived of. So he proposes 
a tertium quid between conquering the world, and remaining, like 
naughty children, in the corner in which she has been put. This is 
neither more nor less than a new Holy Alliance ; founded on the plan 
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of the Germanic Confederation. ‘Thus he would have France, Austria, 
and Prussia, enter into a solemn league and covenant with each other, 
and with all the secondary powers of Europe; so that the three first 
shall bear the same relation to Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Tuscany, the Papal States, 
Naples, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Spain, and Portugal, which Prussia 
and Austria now do to the lesser German states, and vice versa, the 
secondary Powers to bear a kindred relation with these to Prussia, 
Austria, and France. In this league England and Russia are to have 
neither art nor part ; an arrangement of which the author naively re- 
marks, they surely cannot complain. He delicately refrains from 
pointing out what they are at liberty to do; but his expressive silence 
seems to hint that they are perfectly welcome to ‘ fight it out,’ if it so 
list them, on the ancient battle-fields of Asia. 

We have pronounced M. Charles Duveyrier to be well-meaning ; al- 
though a surer plan than this of his—supposing the thing possible, and 
Prussia and Austria troubled with a fit of insanity—for plunging France 
again into war, the point against which he now wishes to guard, could 
not be devised. But the fact is, he sins from over anxiety and excess of 
honesty. He pants for the glory of France, sees the impossibility of 
her legions again over-running the world, and driven to his wits’ end to 
lull the belligerent spirit of his nation by a sufficient sop of peaceful 
glory, has struck out a scheme which, could it be carried into act, would 
inevitably wreck his dearest hopes. 

He has a minor scheme for attaining the same end, which consists in 
France and Austria uniting to cut canals across the isthmuses of Suez 
and Panama. Sure are we, that no Englishman will say them nay. 
China too, he would have visited by a French literary, scientific, and 
commercial mission : Amen! 

M. Charles Duveyrier’s chief panacea for the internal regeneration of 
France, is the principle of association; that is, of masters and work- 
men taking their respective share of profits, in a certain defined ratio, 
instead of the present system of hire and wage—a principle which, we 
need hardly say, has entered, more or less, into every plan of social 
reform. 

In brief, our author has more heart than head—though far from de- 
ficient in intellect and information. His theories, too, must have had a 
charm for our lively neighbours, since, although propounded in two for- 
midable octavo volumes, the second edition is now before us: a proof, 
indeed, and a strong one, of the restlessness of the public mind in 
France. Strange, that a people, whose intellectual greatness, delightful 
social requisites, chivalrous valour, and national strength, are respected 
by all other people—should be so uneasy on the subject themselves ! 
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1688—1830, ou Paralléle Historique des Revolutions d’ Angleterre et 
de France sous Jacques IT. et Charles X. Par M. le Comte Maxme 


pE CuorseuL-Dam.ecourt. Paris. 1844. London, Bossange 
and Co. 


Scarcety perhaps can there be found in the whole field of history 
another parallel so striking, and so curiously exact as that between the 
fortunes of the Stuart kings and of the later Bourbons. Even before the 
death of Louis XVI. an analogy was traced between the state of France 
in his times and that of England under Charles I. ; but after that event 
the experience of every day seemed to confirm the belief, that one had 
only to study the annals of England to be able to predict the future his- 
tory of France. The Comte de Maistre, pursuing such a train of in- 
duction, published in 1796 his ‘Considerations sur la France,’ in which 
he foretold the return of the Bourbons, and which long served to com- 
fort and keep alive the hopes of the emigrants. After the fall of the 
French Cromwell, the politicians of the country reverted to this theme. 
Benjamin Constant regarded the return of Louis XVIII. in 1814 as 
‘a happy combination of the two English revolutions of 1660 and 
1688, joining to the legitimacy of Charles II. the guarantees obtained 
under William III.’ Well, this blessed Charles II. and William III. 
rolled into one, was snatched away from his loving subjects, and was 
succeeded by a second edition of our James II. Thereupon the parallel in 
question was more eagerly discussed than ever ; it was no longer used as a 
means of adroit flattery, but as an offensive weapon, wielded with good 
effect by the liberal party. From the accession of Charles X., until his 
expulsion in 1830, the opposition writers never ceased to harp upon this 
key, accustoming the minds of their readers to regard the approaching 
dethronement of their king as an inevitable fatality, and pretty clearly 
intimating to them in what quarter they were to look for adie Wil- 
liam of Nassau. These prophetic hints, as usually happens in the case 
of successful prophecies, were themselves in a great measure the cause 
of their own fulfilment. 

And now the drama is acted out; the dénowement is before us. If 
we are to push the reasoning that has held good for the events of fifty 
years to its natural conclusions, we must suppose that the restoration of 
the elder Bourbon line is utterly hopeless. But the henriquinquists will 
not hear of this; their fervent loyalty disdains the cold lessons of his- 
tory ; it will not yield to philosophy, necessity, or fate. The rightful 
king must and shall have his own again ; and to that end they set 
themselves resolutely to work to spike their adversaries’ great gun ; they 
declare that the much talked of parallel has no real foundation, that it 
is mere moonshine. This is the gist and purport of the essay before us, 
the production of a member of the Institute. It was published during 
the Duc de Bordeaux’s recent visit to this country ; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that such a show of maintaining his ground as the author makes, 
though he has not a leg to stand upon, is a feat truly commendable, and 
well worth witnessing. 
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Annuaire des Voyages et de la Geographie pour Vannée 1844, par 
une réunion de géographes et de voyageurs, sous la direction de 
M. Freveric Lacrorx. Paris. 1844. 


Tuts is the first of a promised series of little works to be published 
annually, and which are to comprise a popular survey of whatever, 
worthy of note, shall have been done in each = towards extending 
and enriching the field of geographical knowledge. The design is ex- 
cellent, and the execution of this first part is, on the whole, very credit- 
able. As a specimen of cheap literature it is a marvel, even as consi- 
dered with reference to the average rate of price for French publications. 
The body of the work opens with a ‘ Resumé des Voyages de l’Année,’ 
occupying fifty pages. Next we have fourteen articles (170 pages), 
either original essays, or extracts from books of travels not yet pub- 
lished, some of which are highly interesting. The rest of the volume is 
taken up with reviews of recent works, of which twenty-seven are noticed, 
and with useful tabular matter, lists of books, &c. The following state- 
ment, put forth on the authority of M. Hommaire de Hell, is startlingly 
at variance with opinions hitherto received. That traveller spent five 

ears in exploring the countries between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
His work has recently begun to be published in parts ; we purpose giving 
our readers some account of it when it shall have reached a more ad- 
vanced stage of publication. 


“ M. Hommaire has ascertained that the difference of level between the 
Sea of Azov and the Caspian, is 18.304 millimétres (7.3 English inches) not 
108 métres (354 English feet) as asserted by Parrot and Engelhart in 1812, 
nor 25 métres (82 English feet) as declared in 1839 by three members of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. He proves that this difference of level is not the 
consequence of a depression in the land, as some geologists suppose, but 
results simply from the diminution of the waters in the Caspian. This dimi- 
nution he traces partly to the separation of the two seas, and partly to the 
loss sustained by the waters of the Oural, the Volga, and the Emba, since the 
Oural mountains have been denuded of their forests, and the regions along 
the banks of the Volga have been brought into cultivation. Every thing 
combines to prove that the Caspian was formerly connected with the Black 
Sea in a line passing through the basins of the Manitch andthe Kouma; and 
this junction would be renewed were the Bosphorus suddenly blocked up, as 
is found by an easy calculation of the amount of evaporation from the surface 
of the Black Sea, and of the quantity of surplus water that flows from it into 
the Mediterranean. The numerous salt lakes covering considerable spaces in 
the provinces of southern Russia, prove that the Caspian was formerly much 
more extensive than it is at the present day. It was the gradual retirement 
of the waters of that sea, that left behind those remarkable hollows from 
which the Russians extract vast quantities of salt.” 


We recommend our next extract to the special attention of our 
readers. Speaking of Aden, the editor says— 


“Commander Jéhenne informs us that this English colony is in a fair way 
to become the entrepot and point of transit of the commerce of Arabia and 
Abyssinia, to the detriment of Moka, the ruin of which may be henceforth 
looked on as certain. Aden is unique as a military position. Asa Roman 
commercial colony, in the time of Constantine, it was famous for its impreg- 
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nable fortifications, its great trade, and its excellent ports, which received ves- 
sels from all parts of the known world. Scarcely two centuries and a half 
ago Aden was still a very important dependency of the Ottoman empire. 
Soliman the Magnificent, justly appreciating its value, caused vast works of 
great utility to be erected there. ere can be no doubt, that in the hands 
of England, this colony will recover its ey and its supremacy over all 
the surrounding countries, more particularly over Yemen. It will be a stum- 
bling block in the way of the future commercial relations between France and 
Abyssinia. . . . .« Speaking of Tadjioura, at which he touched, Com- 
mander Jéhenne informs us it is not true that this maritime town has been 
purchased by the English East India Company.” [No: but we have done 
what is better, we have purchased the islands of Musshahh, at the mouth of 
the Bay of Tajura.] “It is probable, however, that the English have but 
postponed their design. As soon as that part shall have become a British 
possession, the productions of Abyssinia will take their way thither, to be 
conveyed to Aden, and thence to the presidencies of India.” 

We repeat the question we have put in another place: ‘Can there be 
found one Englishman infatuated enough to propose the abandonment of 
the Gibraltar of the East?” ‘Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur 
Atride.’ Apropos to this matter, we find from a recent statement of 
the ‘ Moniteur Parisien,’ that Captain Des Fossés is under orders for 
the Madagascar and Bourbon station. ‘The administration of the 
navy, adds that journal, ‘in establishing a station, with its distinct chief, 
thus gives it a much greater importance. Captain Des Fossés, having 
under his orders five or six ships of war, will exhibit our flag along the 
whole coast of Africa and on the Arabian seas. He will endeavour to 
extend our good r@ations with Abyssinia, and our influence in Mada- 

ascar.” 

. In a paper on the United States, we light upon an amusing anecdote. 
Bougainville, the same who afterwards became so celebrated as a navi- 
gator, having been sent by the French governor of Canada to the court 
of Louis XV., to request aid for the province in men and money, against 
the English; the minister, who had enough on his hands at home, 
replied, ‘ What, when the house is on fire, would you have us think of the 
stable?’—‘ Parbleu,’ returned the witty officer, ‘ nobody can say that 
your excellency talks like a horse,’ (on ne dira pas que votre excellence 
parle comme un cheval). 





A Grammar of the Icelandic, or Old Norse Tongue. Translated from 
the Swedish of Erasmus Rask. By George Wexsse Dasent, M.A. 
London. Pickering. 1843. 


WE do not plead guilty on behalf of our age to the charge M. Dasent 
brings against it, of regarding with indifference what was done before 
it, of being so eagerly bent on going forward, that it cannot spare a 
glance behind. On the contrary, we think one of the most peculiar 
characteristics of our times is an earnest desire to search out the forms 
and the spirit of the past, and to apply its lessons to the present. We 
are rushing eagerly onwards, but with fearfulness and doubt, and we 
do cast many an anxious look behind, to see if haply we may gather 
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from the dim light of ancient days some means of piercing the deeper 
obscurity of the future. We trust that the reception given to the work 
before us, by English scholars, will be such as to convince Mr. Dasent 
that he has not bestowed his valuable labour on a thankless generation. 
We need not dilate on the importance of his work to all zealous inves- 
tigators of English history, tradition, laws, language, and institutions. 
A knowledge of the old northern tongues is indispensable to the Eng- 
lish archeologist. No better guide to the treasures of the Old Norse 
literature need any man desire than Rask, the author of the well-known 
‘ Anglo Saxon Grammar ;’ and Rask may congratulate himself on having 
fallen into the hands of such a translator. 


The Literature of Germany from its Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Franz L. J. Tamm. Edited by Wmi1am Henry 
Farn. London. Nutt. 1844. 18mo. pp. 300. 


Tus little book will supply a want much felt by incipient students of 
German literature, and will be useful even to more advanced scholars 
as a compact manual; an index, as it were, to the more voluminous 
guides to the literary history of Germany. Astronomers are in the habit 
of annexing a small telescope to each of their larger instruments : with 
the former they sweep rapidly over a wide range of the heavens, and 
so having discovered the star they want, they bring the focus of the 
more unwieldy instrument to bear upon it. Besides its compactness, 
this modest little book has another merit. Unlike many works of its 
class of greater pretensions, it is not tinctured by the prejudices of an 
individual or of a school. English readers may smile at some of the 
opinions put forth in it; but if these are, as we believe them to be in 
general, faithful transcripts of the notions predominating in Germany, 
they then have an obvious value irrespective of their absolute truth; 
and equally obvious must be the convenience of being able to lay our 
hands upon them so readily. 

The Heretic. Translated from the Russian of Lajétchnikoff, by 

Tuomas Suaw, B.A. 3 vols. Blackwood. London. 1844. 


SHALL we at last have done in good earnest with the wearisome repeti- 
tion of general: remarks on Russian literature, remarks equally vapid 
and false, taken up at third or fourth hand on the faith of some obsolete 
critical tradition ? May we hope that the remarkable volumes before 
us will be followed by many others from the same field, to be presented 
in an English dress by the same able translator? Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the commonly received opinion, that Russia has no in- 
digenous literature, none that has its root in native popular ground, that 
her writers put forth only translations or imitations of foreign works, 
and that their genius is but a pale and cheerless reflection of that which 
glows and gladdens the hearts of men in other European lands. Young - 
as is the literature of Russia, it has outgrown the infant stage of imita- 
tion, and has already begun to walk in its own strength. If our readers 
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desire some proof of this assertion, let them turn to ‘The Heretic 
they will find it to be a work purely and intensely national. It is a his- 
torical novel, and so far the author is a follower of Scott. But he is no 
servile follower. Is Sam Slick the less original because there were ‘ Let- 
tres Persanes’ and ‘ Citizens of the World’ before him ? 


Voyage en Orient, fait en 1839 et 1840, avee Horace Vernet. Texte 
et desseins par Goupm Fesquret. Paris. 1843. 

Journal d'un Voyage en Orient. Par le Comte Joserx D’EstourMEL. 
2tom. Paris. 1844. 


WE notice these two works only to record our strong dissatisfaction with 
the present generation of scribbling tourists in the East. Their num- 
bers and their unfortunate inefficiency make them a positive nuisance. 
Flippant platitudes or wearisome repetitions of what has been better 
said a hundred times over, are all we get from the great bulk of them. 
All this is wholly their own fault, not that of their subject. The old 
East is not exhausted, perhaps it never will be,—certainly never by such 
investigators as MM. Fesquet and d’Estourmel. We are indebted to 
these gentlemen for a few engraved sketches of scenery and costume 
not without merit, but why have they encumbered the gift with such a 
monstrous burden of dull letter-press? The title of the work first named 
above, looks very like a book-making trick. M. Fesquet travelled no 
doubt with Horace Vernet, but that eminent artist has contributed no- 


thing to the work besides his name thus questionably paraded on the 
title page. 


The Minor Poems of Schiller, of the Second and Third Periods, 
with a few of those of Earlier Date. Translated for the most part 
into the same metres with the original. By Joun Herman Menrt- 
VALE, Esq. F.S.A. London. Pickering. 1844. 

Tus work not having reached us until we were on the eve of publica- 

tion, we content ourselves for the present with announcing its appear- 

ance, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 


Tue Austrian ‘ Press-Tariff’ (as it is termed) for the current year contains, as 
usual, a list of the foreign journals and other periodicals which are permitted 
to circulate in the imperial dominions. With respect to the German journals 
the list remains the same as that published in the beginning of 1843. The 
legitimatist French journals, such as ‘ La France,’ ‘ L’Echo Frangais,’ and the 
* Quotidienne, are admitted: but the ‘ Presse’ and the ‘ Journal des Débats’ 
are prohibited. English journals of all parties are allowed to circulate. Free 
entrance is permitted to the Servian journal published at Belgrade; and 
likewise to the ‘ Athina,’ and the Greek government journal published at 
Athens. 

Count Kolowratz, the Austrian Minister of the Interior, has presented to 
the emperor a petition in behalf of dramatic authors in Austria, praying that 
they may obtain such encouragements and rewards as will induce them to 
write for the national stage. The petition suggests ; Ist, That theatrical 
managers should be bound to pay to the authors of plays which have been suc- 
cessfully performed, fees similar to the droits d'auteur, as established in France. 
2d. That the state should grant to celebrated dramatic poets some honorary 
oo (Ehrensold), and that they should be deemed worthy to receive as 
1igh honours and rewards as are granted to other citizens who have rendered 
signal services to their country. 

A Vienna journal mentions a circumstance which reflects great honour on 
the celebrated singer Madame Hasselt Barth. That lady has recently erected, 
at her own expense, a monument over the too long neglected grave of Mozart. 
On a tablet of grey marble are inscribed, in letters of gold, the words, ‘ Jung, 
gross, spat erkannt, nie erreicht.” (Young great, late acknowledged, never 
equalled.) This inscription, briefly characterizing the talent of Mozart, is 
surmounted by a medallion head of the great composer. It may here be 
mentioned that the hitherto unauthenticated dates of Mozart’s death and 
burial, are now verified beyond doubt. The uncertainty which prevailed 
respecting the place of his interment is now also removed. His grave was 
supposed to be in the Matzlemdorfer church-yard, but it is now certain that 
his ashes repose in the St. Marxer burial-place. 


BELGIUM. 


The population, according to the last census, amounts to 4,073,162 souls : 
in 1831 it numbered 3,785,814. 

By a recent decree of the Minister of the Interior, normal schools are to 
be established in every district of the kingdom. This is hailed as a wise and 
necessary measure on the part of the government ; for though Belgium pos- 
sesses universities, academies of science and art, colleges, seminaries, and 
schools of engineering, mining, commerce, and manufactures, yet there has 
heretofore been a total want of institutions for the diffusion of solid ele- 
mentary education among the people. 

A Brussels paper mentions that a plan is in contemplation in the commune 
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of Hornu for constructing an iron church. The structure is to be of vast 
dimensions, and in the Greek ogival style of architecture. Columns, capi- 
tals, ogives, all the architectural ornaments, together with the whole of the 
internal parts of the church, are to be made entirely of iron. 

A further discovery of some manuscripts of Abailard has recently been made 
in the Royal Library of Brussels. 1t may be recollected that some time ago the 
discovery was made of a number of MS. hymns, the composition of Abailard, 
together with a letter which had been sent along with the hymns to Heloisa. 
This letter, of which a copy was published in 1841, had the appearance of hav- 
ing been broken off unfinished. Two more manuscripts have now been found, 
forming the continuation and conclusion of that curious document, which is 
divided into three distinct parts, corresponding with the classification of the 
hymns. The letteris a complete treatise on hymn composition, and is worthy 
to be a pendant to the letter in which Abailard expounds to Heloisa the laws 
of monastic life. 


FRANCE. 


The death of Casimir Delavigne, which occurred about the end of De- 
cember, was quickly followed by the decease of two other academicians ; viz., 
MM. Campenon and Charles Nodier. Of the three late academicians, 
Nodier was the most generally admired as a writer. Among the humble 
classes of society, he enjoyed extensive and well-earned popularity. A proof 
of this occurred at his funeral, a young man stepped forward from among the 
crowd of spectators and presented to M. Mennessier, the son-in-law of the 
deceased, a garland, requesting that it might be laid on the coffin of Charles 
Nodier as an expression of feeling on the part of the working classes. No- 
dier used to take pleasure in mingling with the humbler ranks of the people, 
and regularly visited the schools of the district in which he resided. His 
death occurred on the 27th of January. 

A vast deal of interest was excited some time ago by the announcement 
that M. Eugene Sue was engaged in dramatising his much talked of ‘ Mys- 
teres de Paris.’ Its first performance, which took place on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, attracted such a crowd to the Porte St. Martin, that not more than half 
the persons assembled at the doors could gain admittance. The majority of 
the audience was composed of persons eminent either for high rank or lite- 
rary distinction: Balzac, Jules-Janin, and Victor Hugo, were in the or- 
chestra ; whilst the Duc de Nemours and the Prince de Joinville occupied 
places in the avant-scenes. The centre boxes were, at an early hour, filled by 
persons who had paid an exorbitant price for places. For one of these 
boxes the sum of 150 francs was paid, and the increase of prices caused the 
receipts of the evening to amount to 14,000 francs. In adapting his novel 
to the stage, Eugene Sue found it requisite to make many material changes 
in the characters as well as in the incidents. The piece does not appear to 
have been very successful. A critic in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ con- 
siders this dramatic attempt as the most effectual means that could have been 
taken to extinguish the spurious popularity of the romance. 

M. Thiers lately announced to his hiends, that he had completed 
his ‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire.’ It appears, however, 
that it is not his intention to place the manuscript in the hands of his book- 
seller for some months, as he wishes to make a careful revisal of the whole 
before it is sent to press. ‘The work, which is to consist of ten volumes, is 
to be published by the bookseller Paulin. The capital required for bringing 
out this publication has been raised by three or four wealthy individuals, one 
of whom is understood to be M. Cerfbeer, the banker. M. Thiers will re- 
ceive, on delivery of the MS., 500,000 francs, without any deduction for 
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the maps, books, and documents of various kinds, which he has required in 
the course of his labours. The expense of those objects, amounting it is 
said to about 20,000 francs, is to be defrayed by the publisher. It is some- 
what curious to look back on the fate (considered as a bookselling specula- 
tion) of the first work of M. Thiers, ‘The History of the Revolution.’ The 
first volume of that publication appeared about the year 1824 or 1825; and 
it came out as the joint production of MM. Bodin and Thiers. The name 
of the former, however, speedily disappeared from the title-page. M. Thiers 
then occupied a humble lodging in the Rue Montesquieu, and his means of 
subsistence were scanty and precarious. After the publication of the first 
volume, he agreed with the booksellers, Lecointe and Durey, to dispose of 
the whole of the manuscript, then far from completed, for 16,000 francs ; 
but subsequently the importance of the work augmented in proportion as the 
author rose to eminence, and the price of the manuscript was fixed by mu- 
tual agreement at 30,000 francs. After the events of 1830, when the vast 
sale of the ‘History of the Revolution’ made the fortune of the pub- 
lishers, the latter added 70,000 francs to the 30,000 previously paid. 

The Historical Museum at Versailles contains 5000 specimens of painting 
and sculpture. They are distributed through 147 galleries, saloons, vesti- 
bules, and cabinets. This is said to be the largest collection of works of art 
in the world. 

The celebrated chemist, M. Gay Lussac, recently met with rather a serious 
accident in the laboratory of the Jardin du Roi. He was in the act of un- 
stoppering a bottle to prepare for an experiment, when the contents became 
ignited by the sudden contact of the air. A violent explosion ensued. M. 
Gay Lussac was knocked down, and his hands and face were much injured by 
the fragments of broken glass. 

The collected works of La Place are in the course of publication at the 
expense of the French government. The two first volumes have just issued 
from the press. 

Two new journals have recently heen started in Paris, the one entitled 
‘La Regence,’ and the other ‘La Monarchie? Alluding to these journals, 
and to the improbability of their enjoying any protracted existence. Another 
paper, ‘ La Reforme,’ remarks, in true republican spirit :—‘ On sait bien que 
*la Regence’ et ‘la Monarchie’ n’ont pas d’avenir!’ 

The French Academy of Science, in its sitting of the 22d of January, voted 
the great Monthyon prize ofsurgery to Dr. Dieffenbach, of Berlin, and to Dr. 
Stromeyer, of Gottingen. Dieffenbach was the first who performed the operation 
for Strabismus on the living subject, and Stromeyer had been the first to as- 
certain the possibility of that operation by experiments on the dead subject. 

The sale of M. de Solcinne’s rare collection of dramatic works took place 
about the end of February. Some were bought for the Bibliothtque Royale, 
and others were purchased by private individuals. The whole proceeds of 
the sale amounted to 46,000 francs. The‘ Thédtre de Pierre et Thomas 
Corneille, edition des Elzevirs et de Thomas Wolgank,’ was sold for 615 
francs. Corneille’s Tragedies, with the names of the actors, written in Mo- 
litre’s hand, was bought for 465 francs. Several old editions of Moliére’s 
= (printed in the years 1682, 1739, and 1773), produced from 600 to 820 

rancs. 

The model for the tomb of Napoleon is now finished. It has been de- 
termined by the committee that the monument shall bear no inscription 
except simply the name of Napoleon. The emperor’s sword and hat, the 
imperial crown, the iron crown, and the decoration of the legion of honour, 
worn by him at St. Helena, are to be laid on the tomb. 

The inauguration of Molitre’s monument, an event which the Parisians had 
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looked forward to with eager anticipation, took place on the 15th of January. 
The ceremony attracted vast crowds to the Rue Richelieu, and to all the 
adjacent points from whence a view of the monument could be obtained. 
At 12 o'clock the procession moved from the Théatre Frangais, headed by 
M. Rambuteau, the Prefect of the Seine, M. Etienne of the French Aca- 
demy, and MM. Samson and Arago. Next followed a numerous body of 
Academicians and literary men, together with the principal performers of the 
different theatres of Paris. The house in which Moliére resided in the Rue 
Richelieu was hung from top to bottom with purple velvet fringed with 
gold. On anescutcheon, surrounded by a wreath of laurel, was an inscription 
stating, that that house was the dwelling-place of the illustrious dramatist ; 
and recording the dates of his birth and death. Four speeches were de- 
livered ; the first by M. Rambuteau, as the representative of the city of Paris, 
the birth-place of Moliére ; the second by M. Etienne, in the name of the 
French Academy ; the third by M. Samson, the president of the committee 
for arranging the monument; and the fourth by M. Arago, in the name of 
the associates of the Théatre Francais. ‘These addresses being ended, a man 
was stationed at the back of the statue, and in such a position as to be con- 
cealed from the spectators, placed a crown of laurel on the head of the mo- 
dern Aristophanes. Immediately every head was uncovered, and M. Etienne 
having uttered the words Honneur ad Molidre! they were repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and re-echoed from the further end of the Rue de Richelieu. 
The medals struck in honour of the occasion, and the speeches of MM. 
Rambuteau, Etienne, Samson, and Arago, written on parchment, were depo- 
sited in an iron box, beneath a stone in front of the monument. The statue 
represents Molitre in the costume of his time, seated in an armchair. In 
the right hand he holds a pen and in the left some sheets of paper. In the 
evening the ‘Tartuffe’ and the ‘Malade Imaginaire’ were performed at the 
Théatre Frangais. 

An error of orthography, which, strangely enough, escaped detection until 
the day of inauguration, called forth a host of sarcastic jests at the expense of 
those who had the superintendence of the monument. One of the figures of 
the fountain, representing a Muse, holds in her hands a list of Moliére’s 
comedies. In this list the Avare was by some unlucky oversight spelt with 
double r. The blunder was, of course, immediately rectified. 

A body of the students of the university of Paris, who formed part of the pro- 
cession on the inauguration day, having requested the poet Beranger to head 
them, he replied to this solicitation by a letter, in which he said, that his charac- 
ter, his inclination, and his habits, had always kept him apart from public 
ceremonies, at which he always felt himself out of place, the more especially as 
he possessed no oratorical power. He closed his letter by observing, that he 
still continued to employ himself in poetic composition ; and that his writings 
will prove to the rising generation that the glory and happiness of France 
were the objects which occupied his thoughts to the end of his days. 

The prize offered by the ‘ Academie Francaise’ for the best poem on the 
monument, was won by a lady, Madame Louise Colet. This poem, which 
has called forth very high eulogium, was read at the ‘ Théatre Frangais’ on 
the evening of the inauguration day. 

The ‘ Moniteur’ has given a circumstantial report addressed by M 
Mynordos Mynas to M. Villemain, who, during his first administration, sent 
M. Mynas on a literary mission to the East, with instructions to direct par- 
ticular attention to Greek manuscripts. The report states that the Greek 
revolution of 1820, and the entrance of the Turkish soldiery into the Greek 
monasteries, occasioned great havoc in the libraries of Mount Athos, especially 
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in the richest of all, that of the monastery of Ibiros. Moreover, ignorance 
and superstition were continually busy in destroying those heathenish manu- 
scripts which were supposed to be dangerous to Christianity, or in preventing 
them from being multiplied by copies. Many of the manuscripts were used 
for making cartridges, and employed by the fishermen for bait, whilst large 
quantities were sold to the bookbinders. In the year 1820, a learned priest, 
of the Monastery of Ibiros, named Charalampos, assured M. Mynas that he 
had seen a manuscript copy of Homer, written in fine characters on parch- 
ment. Its date was stated to be some time in the sixth century. M. Mynas 
immediately instituted a search in the monastery of Pantokrator, where it was 
alledged the manuscript had been seen, but all trace of it had disappeared. 
The treasures are now carefully guarded, and their value is fully appreciated 
by the monks. The acquisitions with which M. Mynas has enriched the 
Bibliotheque Royale are exceedingly numerous, and they possess a value 
beyond their mere numerical importance. Among them is a manuscript copy 
of ‘Aisop’s Fables’ in Choliambics, written by Balebrias or Babrias. This 
manuscript contains several thousand lines hitherto unknown. It is about to 


be printed at Didot’s press. There are two other manuscript copies of fables 
by sop in prose. 


GERMANY. 


Gothe’s monument, by Schwanthaler, is completed, and will probably be 
erected in Frankfort in the course of next autumn. A great deal of discus- 
sion has been maintained respecting the most appropriate site for this monu- 
ment. The square in front of the theatre seems to be the spot most generally 
approved. In Stuttgard and Saltzburg a similar degree of embarrassment 

revails respecting the erection of the monuments of Schiller and Mozart. 

he good people of Antwerp afford another example of this sort of indeci- 
sion; for though the statue of Rubens has been completed for the space of 
two years, they have not yet determined what point of their city will furnish 
the most eligible site for its erection. 

In the year 1839, an anonymous publication appeared at Leipsic, which 
created a great sensation throughout Germany. The work, which was written 
in French, was entitled ‘ La Pentarchie Européenne, and its author drew a 
brilliant picture of what he presumed would be the future destiny of Russia. 
The mystery of the authorship, which at the time gave rise to a multitude of 
conjectures, is now said to be unveiled. The work is understood to be the 
production of a Russian agent, named Goldmann, who, it is alleged, received 
2000 gold ducats for his labour. 

The Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has recently made an extensive tour in 
Egypt and Syria, is expected to return to Germany next May, when she will 
a a work for the press, for which she has collected materials during her 
travels. 

In Hanover a law has been passed for establishing a censorship over circu- 
lating libraries, and the collections of books formed by reading societies. All 
books and journals destined for circulating libraries and reading societies must 
be submitted to the revisal of the censor, even though they may previously 
have undergone the ordeal of inspection, and have been permitted to circulate 
through the kingdom. The Minister of the Interior has also announced that 
in future the establishment of circulating libraries and reading societies must 
depend on the special permission of the government. 

The King of Bavaria has augmented the funds for the support of the Royal 
State Library of Munich, from 18,000 to 23,000 florins, and the exclusive 
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allowance for the purchase of books is raised from 12,000 to 17,000 florins. 
It may be remembered that about a year and a half ago, his majesty, by an 
extraordinary contribution of 8000 florins to the library, furnished the means 
of completing the previously imperfect collection of Spanish and Portuguese 
literature. The recent act of royal munificence will place the Munich Li- 
brary on a footing of completeness with which few collections in Europe will 
bear comparison. 

Johannes Stighmayer, the celebrated bronze caster and Director of the 
Royal Bronze Foundry at Munich, died in that city on the 38d of March. 
For the space of two years he had suffered from severe illness, and since the 
middle of. January had been confined to his bed. His last work, and one 
which has excited a high degree of interest in the artistical circles of Munich, 
is the cast from Schwanthaler’s statue of Gothe, destined to adorn the poet’s 
native city. This cast was completed only on the 2d of March, under the 
able direction of Stiglmayer’s nephew and pupil, Ferdinand Miller. Before 
he became completely disabled by illness, Stigimayer had made every requisite 
preparation for taking the cast, and on the 2dof March, whilst he lay on his 
death-bed, he received every five minutes a report of the progress of the 
operation, until at length his nephew entered his apartment and informed him 
of its complete success. About half-past nine on the same evening he breathed 
his last. Among the many beautiful bronze casts which have been produced 
by the skill of Stiglmayer, may be mentioned the monument to the memory 
of King Maximillian, the equestrian statue of Prince Maximillian, the statues 
of Jean Paul Richter (in Bayreuth), and Mozart (in Saltzburg), together 
with several large obelisks. 

It is expected that Professor Schaffer, of the University of Giessen, will 
shortly complete his history of Portugal. The volumes of this work already 
published have excited a high degree of interest, and the notices which have 
appeared in various German reviews all concur in pronouncing it to be an in- 
valuable acquisition to historical literature. The work is to form one of a 
series of histories of the different states of Europe published by Heeren and 
Ukert. 

Accounts from Munich mention that the eminent sculptor, Schwanthaler, 
has been suffering from repeated attacks of gout during the greater part of 
the winter. Nevertheless, at every interval of respite from pain, he has been 
actively employed on various works with which he has been commissioned. 
Among them is a series of bas-reliefs, ninety-two in number, intended for the 
friezes of the new Hall of Fame at Munich. Another important task on 
which Schwanthaler is engaged, is the modelling of twelve colossal figures of 
celebrated men of Bohemia. These models are for bronze casts, which are 
destined to adorn a new Walhalla, about to be erected in the neighbourhood 
of Prague. Schwanthaler has received this last commission from a private 
individual, a man of great wealth in Bohemia. 

The family of the celebrated composer, Weber, have long cherished the 
wish that his remains should be removed from their present resting-place in 
London, and transferred to his native city, Dresden. Our musical readers 
are of course aware, that Weber died in London, shortly after the produc- 
tion of his grand opera of ‘ Oberon, and that he was buried in the vault 
beneath the Catholic chapel in Moorfields. The wish of the composer's 
family for the removal of the body having reached the knowledge of the 
Catholic clergy of Moorfields’ chapel, they addressed a letter to Weber’s 
widow, handsomely offering to defray the expense of conveying her husband's 
ashes to Dresden. The offer has been gratefully accepted, and the composer’s 
remains will be interred in the Dresden Friedhof, wherea monument is to be 
erected over the grave. 
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ITALY. 


According to the ‘ Annali da Statistica’, there were published 3024 works in 
5807 volumes, in Italy in the year 1843, the majority of which belonged to the 
Lombardo-Venetian provinces. The translations outnumber the original 
works, but it is hoped that the security promised to literary property will 
make a change in this respect. 

The papal censorship has condemned the following works, and accordingly 
they are prohibited throughout Roman Catholic Christendom, 

I, Arnaldo da Brescia, Tragedia di Giovanni Battista Niccolini. 

II. Note di A. Bianchi Giovini alla sua versione dal tedesco della Istoria 
Critica della Chiesa greco-moderna e della Chiesa russa accompagnata da 
speziali considerazioni sopra la loro constituzione nella forma di un Sinodo 
permanente, di Ermanno Giuseppe Schmidt parroco catolico a Grosswaltstadt, 
presso di Asccaffenburgo. 

III. Abregé de l’Histoire de ’Eglise Chrétienne, 4 usage des écoles nor- 
males et des gymnases catholiques. Suivi d’un Abregé de I Archzologie eccle- 
siastique. Par A, Sartori, Curé a Rohrbach, prés de Heidelburg. 

Romr.—The pope consecrated as bishops four of the cardinals on the 1 Ith 
of February. This is the first instance, it is said, in 150 years, of the pope 
having performed this ceremony in person. 

Some workmen, who were recently digging to lay the foundation of a 
theatre at Rimini, in the Papal States, discovered a mosaic, in a good state 
of preservation, and resembling those found at Pompeii. The town of 
Rimini would not incur the expence of excavating this monument of anti- 
quity, and after it had been left uncovered for some days, for the satisfaction of 

ublic curiosity, the foundation of the new building was laid over it. The 

talians, who live continually amidst the rarest reliques of antiquity, are too 
often indifferent to them, or value them only in proportion to the money 
which collectors will pay for them. 

There have been lately discovered in the archives of Prince Doria Pamfili, 
two letters from Henry IV. of France to Clement VIII., with that pope’s 
replies. ‘This correspondence, whicli was supposed to be lost, relates to 
Henry’s submission to the holy see. His letters are dated the 6th and 7th 
of November, 1595. His absolution, it will be remembered, was pronounced 
on the 17th of December following. 

The sale of Cardinal Fesch’s magnificent gallery here, was, by the last ad- 
vices, fixed to take place in March. No gallery in Italy was so rich as this 
in the multitude and diversity of schools. ‘There were many first pictures of 
Holbein, Vanhuysen, Teniers, Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke, &c., of Raffael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Guido, &c., of Watteau, Claude, &c.} 

Letters from this capital mention that a copper-plate engraver, Signor 
Lanzarnolo, has discovered a method of fixing, on the lithographic stone, the 
images obtained by the daguerreotype, so that a large number of impressions 
can be obtained on the instant. The artist has presented to the pope proofs 
of several of the monuments of the Eternal City, rendered by this process, 
which are said to be excellent. 

The seventh volume of the Abate Coppi’s continuation of the ‘ Annali 
on of Muratori, has appeared. It comprises the period between 1820 
and 1829. 

Verona.—A translation of the English work ‘ A Million of Facts,’ is an- 
nounced for publication here, in parts, with such additions and alterations 
as may adapt it for Italian readers. 

Fiorence.—‘ Archivio Storico Italiano.’ Firenze.—This valuable pub- 
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lication is proceeding in a highly satisfactory manner. The first two volumes 
contained a collection of very interesting memoirs and commentaries, il- 
lustrative of the history of several Tuscan cities ; the third, first gave to the 
world the Milanese Chronicles of Cognola, Prato, and Burigozzo ; the fifth, 
published towards the end of the past year, contains a very important contri- 
bution to history, by one of the men upon whom Italy most prides herself, 
Marco Foscarini. M. Massaud had made known the fact, that among the 
manuscripts in the library of the arsenal at Paris, was one written by this 
eminent personage, entitled ‘Storia Arcana, or, Secret Memoirs of His Own 
Times, more particularly relating to the events of 1733, and following years, 
under Charles VI. The high reputation of the author, his rank, his posi- 
tion as ambassador of Venice at Vienna, the importance of the period to 
which the work refers, its very title, all contributed to strengthen the desire 
in the public mind to have it placed within their reach, and the editors of the 
publication above named have at length gratified this desire. The whole 
tendency of Foscarini’s training and life——born and bred among the astute 
Venetian oligarchy, and deemed by them worthy to be sent forth as their 
representative at foreign courts—was such as, aided by strong natural capa- 
city, admirably to adapt him fora close and accurate observer of what was 
passing around him, well-practised in seeking out and discerning the true 
causes of events, and in arriving, by analogous reasoning, at a tolerably sure 
conjecture as to their results. The secret history, by a man possessed of qua- 
lities such as these, and with such ample means of peculiar information, of a 
period full of interest and importance, cannot fail to be received with eager- 
ness. The volume is edited by Signor Tommaso Durante, whose long resi- 
dence at Vienna, and free access to the archives there, enabled him to enrich 
the work with numerous notes and illustrations, selected from other manu- 
scripts by Foscarini; of these two are appended to the present work, and a 
list is given. 

A society of artists has been formed here, upon the model of those so 
numerous in Germany, for mutual assistance; for the support of the aged 
and infirm, and of the unsuccessful, but otherwise meritorious, artist ; and for 
the promotion of art by premiums and other encouragement. 

A party of noblemen and gentlemen have purchased the splendid Palazzo 
Borghese, which they propose to convert into a club, with rooms for singing, 
dancing, play, &c. 

The desire so warmly expressed by Muratori, and other illustrious Italians, 
for the formation of a ‘Central Italian Academy,’ which should be the ex- 
pression of the intelligence of the whole nation, may almost be said to be 
fulfilled, in the successful progress of the ‘ Ateneo Reale Italiano,’ which 
holds its sittings periodically in the Athens of the Peninsula. The most 
distinguished men of letters in Italy, its princes, and its nobles, are members 
of this academy, It is in regular communication with the other Italian 
societies for the promotion of science and literature ; and it has its repre- 
sentatives at the successive sessions of the great ‘ Scientific Congress.” 

Ferrara.—Some interesting notices of an early Italian painter have been 
published here, from the pen of Signor de Gubbio, in a work entitled: 
* Notizie Storiche intorno ad Ottaviano Nelli, Pittore Eugubino, illustrate 
con documenti.’ Nelli flourished at the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century : he was the master of that Gentile da Fabriano, 
so warmly eulogized by Buonarotte ; of Nicolo Alunno Fulignate; of Piero 
della Francesca ; and of Giovanni Santi, the father of Raffael. 

Turix.— Storia del Tumulto de Ciompi, avvenuto in Firenze de P. de 
Santa Rosa.’ Tonno. Pomba. 1843. is is the history of a very singu- 
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lar and a very dramatic episode in Florentine annals, lightly touched — by 
Macchiavelli, and more fully but poorly treated by Marchione de Stefani 
and Gino Capponi. The present author is said to have described all the 
events of this somewhat formidable insurrection of the middle ages with 
much graphic effect. His work forms the 16th volume of an interesting series 
entitled ‘ Raccolta di Opere Utili.’ 

Lucca.—The proceedings of the Fifth Session of the Italian Scientific 
Associations, held here in September last, and of which 495 members were 
present, exhibit many features of interest. Not the least gratifying of 
is these is the evidence afforded of the desire of the higher and more culti- 
vated classes, to promote the education of their hitherto lamentably neg- 
lected humbler countrymen. A paper read by Count Serristori: ‘ On the 
Male Orphan Schools of Italy, condensed, with reference to the Technolo- 
gical Instruction of the Working Classes,’ repays the perusal. There are up- 
wards of 70 of these schools in Italy, principally supported by voluntary 
contribution, and doing much good, though as yet but imperfectly managed. 

A paper was read on the gradual supercession in Italy of native grown by 
foreign wines, and a committee was appointed to obtain information on the sub- 
ject from all parts of the Peninsula: to collect every available fact as to the 
condition of the vineyards, the various processes of manufacturing the wines, 
the state of the trade, &c., and to publish a comprehensive report on the 
subject, with suggestions under the various heads, at the next session of the 
Association, 

Count Serristori, in the name of the committee appointed at the session at 
Florence, to inquire into the feasibility of establishing in Italy a book 
fair, similar to that of Leipsic, read a report adverse to tlie scheme, on the 
ground, principally, of the utter want of confidence which the committee 
feel in the Italian publishers. 

M1tan.—The municipality of this city has issued a programme of the sixth 
session of the Italian Scientific Congress, which is to be held here on the 12th 
of September next. The corporation has most liberally promised to contribute 
the sum of 10,000 Austrian lire, to be devoted to experiments during 
the session. General Cesare Cantu, the historian, has been commissioned 
by the same body, in anticipation of that important occasion, to prepare a 
Guide Book to Milan and its environs, in which he is to be assisted by some 
of the most distinguished among his literary countrymen ; among others, by 
Letta, the author of the admirable work on the Illustrious Families of Italy ; 
by Catener, the Orientalist ; Labos, the antiquary ; Creveller, the geologist, 
&c. The volume is to be presented to the members of the congress, and 
will form a very interesting work. 

One species of enlightenment is, at all events, about to bless this city, 
which according to a governmentorder in the ‘ Gazetta Privilegiata,’ is forthwith 
to be lit by gas, under the superintendence of M. Achille Guillard, a French 
civil engineer. 

The architect, Luigi Canonico, of Milan, died in that city on the 7th of 
February, at the age of eighty-two. He was an active promoter and liberal 
encourager of art and artists. Of his talents as an architect, the Amphi- 
theatre, the Porta Vercellena, the Teatro Carcomo, and other public edifices 
in Milan bear ample evidence. He died possessed of a large fortune, and 
has made some considerable bequests to public institutions. He has left 
40,000 livres to the Imperial Academy of Art at Milan, for the purpose of 
founding an annual premium, to be awarded by turns in the classes of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. 

VenicE.—This city is undergoing the most extensive improvements. The 
old palaces are thoroughly repaired, and new ones built in every direction. 
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Houses, whole streets are raising their heads, on the borders of the smaller 
canals, which are being filled up; the bridge across the Lagunes is progress- 
ing uninterruptedly; the ‘ Ponte delle Paglie’ has been enlarged to double 
its former size ; the ‘ Ponte di ca di Dio’ is being rebuilt. A new project is 
on foot for opening the ‘ Sfondo’ of the old ‘ Procuratie ;’ another for orna- 
menting the base of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, removing all the miserable 
jittle wooden shops that now encumber it; a magnificent hotel is to be 
erected on the ‘ Riva degli Sehiavoni,’ supplying a long-needed decoration 
for this noble promenade. Mechanics’ schools are in active operation, and 
the population, instead of carrying on a sombre and apathetic existence, in 
hourly dread of those graves for the weary, the Piombdi above, or the Pozzi 
below them, enlivened only by collecting in groups on the marble squares, 
to listen, with ears intent and eyes glistening, while some tatterdemalion 
recites, ‘ Erminia intanto fra le ombrose piante,’ &c., are engaged very actively 
in the prosaic occupation of making money. They would, every man of 
them, leave Tasso for a tester. There is every appearance of healthy im- 
provement in this ancient city. 

From a paper read before the ‘ Venetian Institute of Science, Literature, 
and Art,’ by M. Grimaud de Caux, it appears that the mortality of Venice is 
greater in proportion than that of Paris. 

Nartes.—The publication of Nicolo Garcia’s ‘ Storia delle due Sicilie, 
is shortly expected. Jt will consist of three parts. The first part will em- 
brace the history of Sicily from the most remote period to the downfal of 
the Western Empire, in the year 476; the second part will bring the narra- 
tive of events to the year 1495; and the third will conclude with the year 
1789. 

The construction of the Meteorological Observatory on-Mount Vesuvius 
is completed, and the building has ere this been opened. It is in the form 
of a tower, and stands a little above the Hermitage, 2082 (other letters say 
1954) feet above the level of the sea. On the upper floor, it contains a 
small but splendidly furnished apartment for the accommodation of the royal 
family, when they visit the mountain. This observatory has, by a royal 
ordinance, been placed uader the same direction as the Royal Observatory 
at Naples. 

The railroad from Naples to Caserta was opened to the public on the 20th 
of December. The king has declared his determination to do every thing in 
his power to promote the industrial relations between the two places. The 
park and the castle are thrown open to the public. 

“ Eruption of Mount Etna.—Aderno, Nov. 

“ I wrote to you yesterday in great haste. During the time I was writing 
my letter, the top of the mountain had commenced with renewed vehemence, 
and with tremendous noise, to throw out at first thick black clouds of smoke 
and vapour, and soon afterwards, a mass of water, ashes, sand, and enormous 
stones, which flew away in every direction, and probably, at least to lee- 
wards, toa great distance. We did not think ourselves any longer secure, 
and we left it, to get nearer to the road leading to Aderno, as it had now 
become impossible, without much circuitous travelling, to reach Bronte. 
We had, however, scarcely come into the air, when we became aware that 
the present new volcano had also recommenced to rage, and to throw out a 
mass of fiery lava. which, as every unevenness of the ground has been 
filled up by the effluxions going on since the 18th., passed down with im- 
mense velocity into the valley in a southern direction from Bronte. The 
vapour which this efflux emitted, and the gap which developed itself, made 
walking difficult. Being so near, we began to feel rather uneasy, and 
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retired, therefore, towards Aderno, without, however, losing sight of 
the fire-stream. It had pursued in the meantime the direction taken up 
before, and rolled itself, with a roaring noise, over the road, already de- 
stroyed, and covered thirty feet high with dross and rubbish, and over the 
descent, cultivated with great industry, towards the sloping banks of the Si- 
meto. On this descent, a great number of men and women, inhabitants of 
Bronte and its vicinity, were busy trying to save from this universal devasta- 
tion the fruits of their toil. When the fire-stream surprised them, some thirty 
persons were completely surrounded and burned to death, and several others 
could only be saved with great difficulty. Last night the new crater and the 
lava-stream presented a sight which cannot be described. The moon came 
coldly piercing through the gloomy clouds, and hung her pale light over the 
country, blood-red illuminated by the fire of the eruption and of the liquid 
lava. Here and there, where the stream threw itself over a declivity or a 
craggy rock, a new awful noise arose; when the lava reached the trees or 
shrubs, clear flames flickered up suddenly, but only for a moment, and then 
the trees and shrubs fell blazing. During the night, the imposing sight was 
—— by vivid lightning, forking through the darkness of the black clouds 
of smoke.” 

The persons sent by M. Degonzie to Naples for that purpose, have begun 
boring in the volcanic soil of the garden of the palace, for the purpose of 
forming an Artesian well. The geologists are anxiously awaiting the results 
of this exploration. 

Donizetti’s last opera, ‘ Caterina Cornaro,’ has had the cold water of dead 
silence thrown over it on its production here. 

The Italian Scientific Congress will hold its seventh sitting here, in 1845. 
= Majesty has very readily acceded to the wish of the Association to that 
effect. 

A letter from Naples, dated 20th Jan., states, that the borders of the crater 
of Vesuvius had become considerably extended; of the five new craters 
that had been formed, two were still smoking, and slight flames were to be 
seen. 

A very interesting paper has been read before the Academy of Naples, by 
Signor Melloni, upon the analysis of the solar rays by prism. 

The experiments of Newton at first led it to be supposed that the rays 
diversely refrangible, of which the white light is composed, possess degrees 
of heat proportionable to their intensity or colouring force. This opinion 
changed when Herschel distinguished the calorific spectrum from the lumi- 
nous spectrum, and fixed beyond the yellow belt the position occupied by 
the maximum of heat; but there was a difference of opinion as to the exact 
position of this point. 

Seebeck had shown that these effects proceeded from the action itself of 
the various diaphanous substances with which light is decomposed. In fact, 
in trying the comparative variation of the thermometer upon spectra furnished 
by prisms of water, sulphuric acid, alcohol, flint glass, and crown glass, See- 
beck moved the position of the maximum of heat, from the extremity of the 
red belt to the middle of the yellow belt. But it had then to be explained, 
how colourless substances, producing no variations in the relative intensity of 
the luminous elements, should exercise such different action upon the calo- 
rific rays. ‘The explanation of this was furnished twelve years ago by Signor 
Melloni, who showed that the substances which give a free passage to light, 
arrest certain calorific rays, and exercise upon all the rays a variable specific 
action, the same as coloured glass upon the white light. 

More still remains to be found. A substance which should equally give 
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passage to all the calorific rays, and this Signor Melloni has also accomplished, 
in showing that the sal gemma completely fulfils this condition. 

The normal calorific spectrum being thus obtained, Signor Melloni rendered 
his theory perfect, by operating upon an extremely fine ray, and obtaining 
the exact deemenntteal admeasurement, by means of an instrument of small 
dimensions. 

Signor Melloni has thus definitely fixed the maximum of heat beyond the 
red belt, at a distance equal to that which separates the extremity of the 
luminous spectrum from the yellow belt, or, the breadth of the red belt be- 
yond the spectrum. 


PRUSSIA. 


The conflict maintained in France between the clergy and the university 
has had its counter-part in Prussia, though under other names and other 
forms. A letter from Berlin contains the following remarks on this subject, 
together with some details relating to the late disturbances among the students 
of the university. 

“ The Prussian clergy, as a body, are far less infected with pietism than 
their representative, M. Eichhorn, the minister of public worship. Pietism, 
be it known, is a term used here to designate that exaggerated religious feel- 
ing which is supposed to be the surest letter of recommendation in certain 
high quarters. Every one at the court of Berlin is, or feigns to be, a pietist. 
The celebrated Professor Schelling, and M. Savigny, (who was lately depicted 
in a caricature with eyes in his back) are the leaders of this coterie, which is, 
in reality, political rather than religious. M. Eichhorn requires the rectors 
of universities to keep a vigilant watch over the young professors,and to 
denounce all whose principles may savour of anti-pietism. The rectors 
have, heretofore, formally refused to be made the agents of this species of 
inquisition. Nevertheless, the students give them sufficient occupation, and 
some time ago nothing was talked of in Berlin but che dispute between the 
students and the university. The circumstances out of which this contention 
arose were these :—The students wished to establish a reading-room for their 
own exclusive use. At first, the police authorized the plan ; but this sanction 
was withdrawn when the list of journals and reviews which were to be 
received in the reading-room became known, and when it was understood who 
were to be the presidents elected by the committee of students. The funds 
which had been subscribed for the establishment of the reading-room were 
then paid into the treasury of a charitable institution. But the matter did 
not end here. The students assembled in a beer-house, where they sung 
political songs and delivered political speeches. The police repaired to the 
place of rendezvous, and some collisions took place. The senate of the uni- 
versity determined on the dismissal of some of the students; but they all 
in a body protested against this measure, declaring that all were equally 
guilty, if any among them were guilty. At length the authorities found it 
expedient to make some concessions, and order is for the present restored.” 

Schelling’s sixty-ninth birth-day was celebrated in Berlin, on the 27th of 
January. A numerous party of the celebrated professor's disciples, and admir- 
ers, assembled together at a banquet. Among the guests, were the Minister 
Eichhorn, Professors Strauss, Neander, Lichtenstein, and others. 

Commer has recently set to music the choruses in the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristo- 
phanes. It will be remembered, that the first experiment of adapting music 
to the choruses of the ancient Greek drama was made by Mendelssohn, 
who, at the desire of the king, took Antigone as his subject. The second 
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trial was made by Taubert on the chorusses of Medea. The ‘ Frogs,’ pre- 
sented a totally new field for musical composition. Commer is said to have 
performed his task most successfully—a task which, in its very nature, pre- 
sented formidable difficulties. 

A considerable number of unpublished letters of Frederick the Great have 
recently been discovered in the library of Baron Von Schellersheim, at his 
estate of Eisbergen, in Minden. Several of these letters relate to diplomatic 
and philosophic subjects. Most of them are addressed to the grandfather of 
the present possessor of Eisbergen, some to the Privy Councillor Erbschenk, 
and others to Baron Von Schellersheim, in Quedlinburg. 

A Berlin journal lately mentioned that the students of Jena had thrown 
Professor Francke out at a window. The reason assigned for this act of vio- 
lence is that Francke had accepted an appointment at Gottingen, after having 
declared that he never would have any connexion with that university after 
the dismissal of the seven professors. 

The King of Prussia has directed that an octavo edition of the collected 
works of Frederick the Great shall be printed simultaneously with the splen- 
did folio edition which has been so long in preparation. The octavo edition 
will be sold at such a price as will enable it to circulate among the public at 
large. 

The king has transmitted to the Greek government a catalogue of the books 
in the University Library in Berlin, accompanied by an offer to send all the 
duplicate copies of works in the university collection to the Public Library 
now being established in Athens. This proof of friendly feeling on the part 
of the Prussian monarch has filled the Greeks with gratitude. The proffered 
— will form a most acceptable addition to the imperfect library of 
Athens, 

The following story is related in a German paper: Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt has long occupied a house in Berlin, to which is adjoined a garden 
with greenhouses, &c. The celebrated naturalist is much attached to this 
residence, as it affords him the opportunity of rearing, under his daily obser- 
vation, a considerable number of exotics, and among them some of very rare 
kinds. A short time ago the premises were sold to a wealthy merchant 
(Herr Reeniger), and the illustrious tenant, who had so long occupied 
them, received warning to quit. Accordingly Humboldt prepared, though 
with much regret, to remove from an abode with which many cherished re- 
collections of his past life are connected. These circumstances having reached 
the knowledge of Joseph Mendelssohn, the banker, he paid the sum demanded 
by Herr Reeniger for the cession of the premises, and immediately wrote a 
letter to Humboldt informing him that the house and garden were at his ser- 
vice for as long as he might choose to occupy them. 

Herr von Raumer is now about to undertake the journey to America which 
he has so long contemplated. It is his intention to proceed first to England, 
and after passing a short time in London, he will sail for New York. 

The scenic representation of the works of the dramatists of antiquity con- 
tinues to be a favourite amusement in Berlin. ‘There was recently a per- 
formance, or rather a declamatory reading of the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 
and on the 5th of March the ‘ Captivi’ of Plautus was acted by a party of the 
students of the university, in the Urania private theatre. All accounts con- 
cur in describing this performance as having been the most satisfactory attempt 
of the kindthathas yetbeen made. The fiveacts of the comedy were distributed 
into three. Instead of an overture and music between the acts, three odes 
of Horace were sung; viz., ‘ad lyram,’ ‘ad Mercurium,’ and ‘ad Aristium 
Fuscum’ (integer vite). The two first were set to music by Taubert, and 
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for the third, the well known melody adapted to it by the composer Flem- 
ming, was retained. The choral as well as the dramatic parts were very ably 
performed by the students. The scenery, dresses, &c., were all in strict ac- 
cordance with classical accuracy. Onescene in particular, which was painted 
under the direction of Professor Strack, and which represented a street in 
Pompeii, excited great admiration. The kingand the Prince of Prussia were 
among the audience, which comprised the principal professors and tutors of 
the university, together with some of the most distinguished individuals in 
Berlin. 

The court painter, Wilhelm Hensel, is busily occupied at his atéelier in 
Berlin, with the portrait of the Prince of Wales, which he has been com- . 
missioned to paint for the King of Prussia. Hensel visited England last 
summer, and had many sittings of the young prince in Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. When the picture is finished, the artist isto make a copy of 
it for Queen Victoria. 


RUSSIA. 


The assertion that the influence of the periodical press in Russia is immense 
and almost incredible, will startle many of our readers. Public opinion is 
implicitly led by its decisions, which are submitted to, especially in the pro- 
vinces, with an habitual deference, that suffers few exceptions. It rarely 
happens, that a book or a dramatic piece, once condemned by the press, ever 
recovers from the effect of that death-blow. However great the power of the 
press in London or Paris, it is not to be compared with that which exists in 
St. Petersburg, nor, indeed, is it possible for foreigners to form any just con- 
ception of this matter. The chief causes of the fact are as follows :—There 
is not a single writer in Russia of any the least celebrity, who does not write 
for the periodical press, and signs his articles with his name: thus that press 
is the principal channel through which the writings of Russian authors find 
their way to the public, and by its very nature it constitutes a single combined 
power, not divided into two or more factions, like the periodic press of other 
countries. A second cause of its importance is, that books are in general 
very dear in Russia, so that people like to know what the journals say of 
them before they incur the expense of purchasing them; nor does this con- 
fidence appear to be abused by its object. The ‘ Northern Bee’ is, of all 
the journals, that whose criticisms enjoy the highest repute ; those of the 
‘ Library,’ on the other hand, are the most feared for their bitterness and se- 
verity. The ‘ Library’ is considered as a Russian representative of the En- 
glish school of criticism: it seeks to apply the test of practical utility to all 
questions, and makes very light of philosophical abstractions. A German 
tone of thought prevails in the ‘ Son of the Fatherland.’ It does not avow 
itself the disciple of any particular German school, but it labours to foster a 
taste for metaphysical speculations, and it discusses all topics in a philosophic 
point of view. The warfare between the anglicizing and germanizing critics 
is waged with considerable spirit, and excites much interest among the read- 
ing public, who are divided accordingly into two parties. The ‘ Northern 
Bee’ frequently notices the strife, but takes no active part in it, werely re- 
porting whatever appears most important on either side, without declaring 
jtself an adherent either of the practical or the speculative system. It may 
be looked on as the representative of the more peculiarly Russian way of 
thinking. 

Down to the year 1800, the whole number of works printed in the Rus- 
sian language did not amount to more than 2000, and of these two-thirds 
were translations. A rapid increase took place soon after the commencement of 
the present century, and at the end of 1823, the whole number of printed 
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Russian books, great and small, original and translated, had risen to 8500. 
This is about the number produced in the course of ayear and a half in Ger- 
many; and the 350 authors whom Russia possessed in that day, were nume- 
rically equal to one thirty-sixth part of the army of writers belonging to 
Germany in the present ~~ There were published in the Russian empire, 
exclusively of Poland and Finland, in the years : 

1831, 724 substantive works, of which 600 were original and 124 trans- 
lations ; only 489 were in the Russian language.—In 1832, 694 works, 600 
of them original, 94 translated, 431 in Russian.—In 1838, 758 works, 635 
original, 123 translated, 516 Russian. —In 1834, 844 works, 728 original, 116 
translated.—In 1835, 708 works, 584 original, 124 translated, making alto- 
gether 10,106 sheets. There were imported about 300,000 volumes in fo- 
reign languages.—In 1836, 814 works, 678 original and 136 translated. Up- 
wards of 350,000 volumes were imported.—In 1837, 866 works, making 
9677 sheets, 740 original, and 126 translated; imported 400,000 volumes. 
In 1838, 893 works, 116 of which were translated; imported 400,000 
volumes.—In 1840, 867 making 8477 sheets, of which 787 works or 7450 
sheets were original; imported 600,000 volumes.— In 1841, 771 works 
of 8316 sheets (besides 54 periodicals of 5234 sheets) of which 717 were 
original, and consisted of 7353 sheets. 

Reckoning by works, the translated books make more than a thirteenth 
of the whole number of those published in Russia, but less than an eighth 
part of that bulk if we reckon by sheets. Works of a grave and rigorously 
scientific character are on the increase ; the reverse is the case with works of 
light reading, and the proportion of translated books is also diminishing. 
There is a notable augmentation in the departments of philology and 
universal history, of publications of a moral tendency, and of those designed 
to popularise information of a practically useful character. But a far more 
remarkable fact is the almost stationary amount of literary production within 
the last 10 years (periodical works excepted), whilst the importation of fo- 
reign books (540,000 volumes in 1841) has increased about 100 per cent. in 
five years. This is exclusive of single printed sheets, engravings, maps, 
music, \c., of which 253,837 copies were imported in 1840, and 996,935 in 
1841. 

The four committees of censorship have examined 1230 foreign works in 
2002 volumes, the contents of which were previously unknown. Ninety of 
these were prohibited, and 110 allowed with the elision of objectionable pas- 
sages. Upon the petition of the booksellers, and some other persons, per- 
mission was given to send back out of the country 348 copies of prohibited 
foreign works, making together 727 volumes. 

M. Tchihatcheff, who took part in the Russian expedition against Khiva, 
is about to publish an account of the scientific researches in the Altai. Hum- 
boldt speaks of this traveller in his ‘ Asie Centrale’ in a manner that leads us 
to expect much novel and instructive matter from the promised publication. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Count de Bude, the owner of the Chateau of Ferney, died recently at a 
very advanced age. He was the third owner of the estate since Voltaire’s 
time, having purchased it from the Marquis de Villette, who had it from Vol- 
taire’s niece, Madame de Denis. It is expected that by the family arrange- 
ments consequent on the demise of the late proprietor, the chateau will be 
doomed to undergo a thorough repair, and that the sight of Voltaire’s apart- 
ments will no longer tempt the curious traveller to make a pilgrimage to 
Ferney. Of these apartments only two rooms on the ground floor have for 
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a long time been publicly shown. The largest, a sort of drawing-room, con- 
tains some indifferent allegorical pictures, a monument dedicated to the me- 
mory of Voltaire, a few paintings and engravings (consisting of portraits) 
much injured by time, and some articles of furniture, valuable only as relics. 
The smaller apartment is a bedchamber, adjoining the drawing-room, con- 
taining a bed, whose original hangings were clipped away bit by bit, by visi- 
ters; and asecond set of curtains which succeeded the old ones has been 
nearly demolished in the like way. The cabinet and study of the philosopher 
have during late years been converted into sleeping-rooms for servants ; his 
library has been metamorphosed into an orangery, and as to the theatre where 
Lekain, Larive, and Madlle. Clairon once performed, not a vestige of it re- 
mains. The celebrated chapel which bore the inscription, Deo erezit Voltaire, 
is converted into a barn, and the stone on which the memorable inscription is 
engraved has been fixed into the wall of a neighbouring inn, where the devout 
gazer views it as a gratifying evidence of piety on the part of the author of the 
€ Dictionnaire Philosophique.’ 

Letters recently received from Heinrich Zollinger, the Swiss naturalist, 
mention that he has taken up his abode on Pangurango, the highest moun- 
tain on the island of Java, where he is surrounded by the wonders of the 
tropical vegetation of that heretofore unexplored region. Zollinger is a na- 
tive of Feuerthalen, in the canton of Zurich, and he left Europe in 1841. 
By the advice and direction of the deceased Professor Decandolle, he pro- 
ceeded to Java, for the purpose of collecting objects of botanical science. In 
the space of a year he obtained no less than 1500 species of plants, in 20,000 
specimens, most of which reached Europe in good condition. Though this 
collection was rich in species previously unknown in European herbals, yet 
it comprehended only plants of the level parts of the country, a circumstance 
which induced Zollinger to make a visit to the mountainous regions, where the 
vegetative physiognomy presents a greater similarity to that of Europe. Having 
been strongly recommended to the governor of the Dutch possessions in India, 
he obtained permission to travel and make collections in all parts of the 
island, and the governor having assigned to him the use of a house and gar- 
den on the mountain of Pangurango, some valuable acquisitions to European 
botany may shortly be expected from him. It is worthy of remark, that none 
but naturalists who were sent out in the service of the Dutch government 
were, until very recently, permitted to appropriate the treasures of natural 
history with which the island of Java abounds, and they were required to 
send all the objets they collected, to museums and other public institutions of 
the Netherlands. The Dutch government has now put a period to that re- 
gulation, which gave great dissatisfaction even in Holland. Zollinger is the 
first foreigner who has been so fortunate as to profit by the cession of the mo- 
nopoly,—a thing never more out of place than in the regions of science. 

The last census gives 2,294,000 for the population of the 23 cantons. 


SWEDEN. 


The historian Fryxell has recently published, at Stockholm, the fourth vo- 
lume of his Documents relating to the History of Sweden. The volume 
contains numerous curious extracts from despatches preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Hague, addressed to the States General by Dutch ministers 
resident at Stockholm. They relate to the affairs of Sweden in connexion 
with Holland, during the latter half of the seventeenth century. Among 
them are some very important reports relating to the military events of 
a and 1677, and to the celebrated battle of Lund, fought in Decem- 

er, 1676. 
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The Crown Prince of Sweden has placed his two sons, Charles, aged 17, 
and Gustavus, aged 16, at the University of Upsala. The two young princes 
previously underwent a very rigid examination by Geijer, the professor of 
history ; Sellen, the professor of the Latin language and literature; and Malm- 
sten, the professor of mathematics. ‘This examination which occupied se- 
veral days, took place in the presence of the Crown Prince and his consort, 
and the former tutors of the young princes. It was highly satisfactory in 
its results. The circumstance has excited a considerable degree of interest in 
Stockholm, where it is regarded as a gratifying proof of the wise system 
pursued by the Crown Prince and Princess in the education of their children. 
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